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No man who hath tasted teaming but will confess the many wavs of 
profiting by those who^ not contented with stale receipts, are able to manage 
and scfforth new positions to the world : and^ were they but as the dust 
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and lighten the armoury of truths even for that respect they were not utter- 
ly to be cast MiLTON. 
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NO. GXLIII. 


Art. L— the GEOGRAPHY OF THE GREEKS AND 

ROMANS. 

M r. BUNBURY’S late work in two goodly volumes, accom- 
panied by twenty illustrative maps, has placed within the 
reach of every one the wonderful story o( the slow and gradual 
progress of human knowledge of the earth on which they lived, 
acquired by the Greeks and Romans from the time of Homer 
to that of the Emperor Antonine. The last was the high 
water mark of geographical knowledge for many centuries, until 
Europe woke up from the sleep of the Dark Ages, and it is 
humiliating to think how even now vast regions are imperfectly 
known, or not known at all, both in Asia and in Africa. Ur. 
Bunbury's narrative is in a high degree fascinating : many portions 
read like a rotnanco : on the other hand, it is the result of many 
years of study, an accurate comparison of all existing records, and 
an equally accurate knowledge of geographical facts, as they are 
known now to exist. It may indeed be called the Manual of 
Comparative or Historical Geography, as derived from the classi- 
cal authors, and the basis of our own modern knowledge. 

Recent discoveries have revealed to us that there were other 
systems of geography unknown to the Greeks, and, if known, 
despised, by the Romans. A large volume of Antient Egyptian 
Gcogiaphy has lately been published by Brugsch Bey: the great 
Assyrian and Babylonian Empires must have had a good knowledge 
of tiie countries, east and west and north, which had fallen under 
their sway ; unfortunately neither Herodotus nor Ctesias had access 
to their documents. Thattho chief physical features of India were 
well-known to Sanskrit authors, is evidenced by numerous inoi- 
dentfil allusions in many of their works, even as far back as the 
Yeda, which allude to the rivers of the Panjab and to the ocean. 
Megasthenes might have' brought back further notioas tban ha 
appeus to have gathered at the Court of Palibcrthra. '' Lastly, 
Chinese annals disclose a new Wxiwldof geography^;:^Rd kiBjpdosp^ 
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religions, languages, and customs, of which the Greeks never dreamt, 
and of which the Romans, even down to the time of Ptolemy, the 
last and greatest geographer, had a most imperfect conception. We 
must not hoodwink ourselves, and rest upotl the old legal maxim 
tiiat things which do not appear, might as well not exist : when 
we talk about the knowledge of the world by the antients, we 
mean only the Greeks and the Romans, who falsely asserted them- 
selves to be the heirs of all the previous ages, and the recipients 
of all pre-existing knowledge. We know now how small a portion 
of the intellectual wealth of Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, and 
China had reached them. The antient Arabians had no doubt a 
commercial geography of their own, for which they are not fully 
credited. And during the darkness of the Middle Ages of Europe 
the later Arabs again took up the task of discovery, and iiiude 
important contributions to modern knowledge for which they get 
but scant credit. Our modern explorers in African, east and west, 
north and south, have revealed the fact that that continent has 
been traversed by caravans for centuries, and that the knowledge 
which we have now obtained, might have been attained much 
earlier, if we had only set about it in earnest. 

We can realise somewhat the position of the antient Romans 
and Greeks to tiio whole world by considering our own position 
at the present moment to the centre of Africa, of Borneo, of 
Papua, of the Peninsula of Korea, of the plateau of Tiliot : and 
forty years ago, of how many parts of nearer and further India, 
and of the Chinese Empire, little or nothing was known ! How 
vague was the knowledge of Afghanistan, Kashmir and the Valley 
of the Indus ! Great as has been the progress during that period 
of geographical discovery, how much still remains to be done ? 

At any rate the Greeks came into the inheritance of whatever 
traditional or written knowledge the Phoenicians possessed, and 
we shall see further on that Eratosthenes of Alexandria had access 
to the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament, which contained 
the not inconsiderable geographical notices of the Hebrew writers. 
Unfortunately both the Phoenician and Carthaginian annals have 
totally perished. As early as the days of Solomon these adventurous 
merchants had spanned the whole length of the Mediterranean 
and founded a colony at Tartessus, or Cadiz, beyond the pillars 
of Hercules. With the name of this great hero, whoever he was, 
is associated a still more distant discovery, that of the golden 
apples of the Hesperides, or the islands of the Canaries. Not the 
slightest allusion is made to this legend by Homer, nor yet to 
those distant eastern lands with which the Fhcenicians must have 
had direct or indirect intercourse by way of barter, through the 
Arabians, as far back as the days of Solomon. The silence of 
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Homer is therefore not conclusive against the Phcenician dis- 
coveries to the west, when he is totally silent with regard to their 
undoubted commuuicatious with the east. From Egypt, probably, 
the Greeks iiad heard of the (Ethiopians, and of the Pygmies, 
wliose existence has in these last days, in these very regions, been 
ascertained. 

Two articles of commerce, unknown as products of the country 
bordering on the Mediterranean, are mentioned by Homer, and 
must have been imported from the distant regions beyond the 
pillars of Hercules by the Phoenicians. These are tin and amber. 
That the former came from the islands of the Oassiterides there 
is a concurrence ,of testimony, and that these islands represented 
the county of 0)rnwall there can be no doubt. The latter is 
found exclusively on the northern shores of Germany, and most 
extensively on the shores of the Baltic Sea. We have to believe, 
that the Phoenicians had communication, directly, or through third 
parties, with the collectors of this valuable commodity, or that it 
was conveyed overland, as unquestionably it is frequently men- 
tioned by Homer. 

As was to be expected, the earliest voyages and travels, 
that have come down to us, are enshrined in poetry, and 
surrounded with a halo of fiction, though accepted as genuine 
history by the uncritical antients. The first of these legends, 
and anterior to Homer, is the voyage of the Argonauts. It was 
developed, and enlarged and localized by succeeding chroniclers, 
and it was fondly believed, even at the time of Augustus, that 
Colchis and the banks of the River Phasis were the scene of the 
events narrated : but there is no authority for such details. From 
Mimnerrnus, the oldest authority, we learn no further than that 
iEetes lived on the banks of the Ocean-stream in the farthest Eist, 
and Homer alludes to the voyage as even in his time world fa- 
mous. In this critical age we know from our experience of the 
poems and novels of Walter Scott, how soon the most airy crea- 
tions of the brain are localized, and entirely groundless details 
accepted as fact, by a too credulous generation. All that can be 
conceded is, that at a very remote period, long before the coloniza- 
tion of the shores of the Black Sea, some adventurous Greek 
navigator did penetrate through the Straits of the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus into the Euxine. 

The geographical notions of Homer in his two great epics are 
next in date. There can be no doubt that Homer believed 
the e*arth to be a place of circular form, surrounded on all sides 
by the ocean, which was conceived of, not as a sea, but as a vast 
continuous stream, flowing round the earth : that the sun rose out 
of the Ocean-stream, and again sunk into the same at setting \ 
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the stars followed the same course, and bathed every day in 
the waters of the ocean, with one exception, the Great Bear, wln»*h 
alone had no share in the Baths of the ocean. To these pheno- 
mena may be added tbe very signifiGant fact, that the Qithiopi- 
ans, or burnt faced men, are described as living to the south of 
Egypt, on the borders of the Ocean -sf ream, at the extreme limits 
of the world, and that they were divided into two poi lions, the 
one towards the setting, the other towaids the rising sun. From 
this statement may fairly he de<luced the fact that Homer knew of 
the existence of the black races on the west, as w^ell as the east^ 
coast of Africa. 

Eratosthenes, the father of scientific geography, pointed out 
that Homer was well-acquainted with the regions near at hand, 
but ignorant of those afar off. This conclusion, apparently so 
obvious, was rejected with scorn by such writers as Strabo and 
Polybius : in fact such a web of superstitious reverence had been 
woven round the great Greek Epics, that it was deemed heresy to 
question Homer’s dicta as regards geography, liistory, and ethno- 
logy. Tins absence of critical judgment arrested tbe progress of 
true science for several centuries : it is, as if the geogtaph^rs of 
Europe had felt tlteraselves tied down by the occasional notices of 
places in the Old Testament, or the rising generation of Indians 
were unal)le to burst the shackles of Vedic, Puranic, and Sanskritic 
geography. Some certain conclusions can he drawn both from 
t}»e notices and silence of Homer. He knew nothing of the divi- 
sion of the world into three continents. The union of syllables, 
which make up the important names of Europe and Africa had 
not been formed, and the term Asia is restricted to the meadows 
on the batiks of the Cay^ster. On the other hand, his description 
of the relative position of the lofty island of Samothrace and the 
low island of Imbros, as seen from the plains of Troy, is that of 
an eye-witness of tbe scene. An incidental allusion to a voyage to 
Egypt, which Ulysses pretended to have madn in the assumed 
character of a Cretan, though the narrative is a fiction, is obviously 
in accordance with ordinary experience. Menelaus mentions 
having visited Egypt, Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Libya, by which 
was probably meant the country round Gyrene. Homer abounds 
ill descriptions of the sea, from which a large part of his similes 
were taken, but he had no idea of any sea but the Mediterranean, 
though it is called by no such name. There is nothiug to show that 
he knew ought of the Bosphorus, the Euxine, the Ister, the Erida* 
mis, the Phasis, or the Nile. In due course every place mentioned 
in the Iliad, or visited by Ulysses, was localized, and it would 
have been deemed a sin to doubt the identification ; but it is pal- 
pable that Homer was drawing upon bis imagination, or weaving 
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into his story the current legends of the day, with no idea of the 
use which future generations would make of his poetic flights. 
He bad some vag«ie knowledge of nomad tribes, “ milkers of 
marcs/' living beyond the mountains of Thrace ; but the ominous 
woid ** Scythian” does not appear, either from the imperfection 
of knowledge of the poet, or, because, in tlie progression of races 
from the East to tlie West, that horde had not as yet appeared in 
the longitude of Greece and Asia Minor. His mention of Pyg- 
mies, who dwelt to the south of Egypt, by the shores of the Ocean- 
stream, has icceived a singular confirmation within the last few 
years from the discovery of the race of Akka dwarfs to the west 
of the Albert Nyauza, wdio were probably at that time more 
widely diffused. On the other hand, strange to say, his know- 
ledge of the physical features of Ithaka, and its relative position 
to the adjacent islands, is vague, and not compatible with local 
knowledge. Not a whisper of the existence of the great monar- 
chies of Mesopotamia had reacheil the ear of the Poet : not a 
ripple of Chaldoean, or Assyrian, or Hamathite culture had dis- 
turbed the Uomerfe sea ; and, as stated above, no trace is found 
of any of the legends of conquest in the far west, which had 
gathered round the name of Hercules ; winlo, although Atlas is 
mentioned, the myth of his supporting the heavens on his shoul- 
ders had not been developed. Whatever may be the age assigned 
to Homer, he is justly considered as the beginning of Greek cul- 
ture, and of the character above described is the geographical 
knowledge of which he was possessed. And it must be remem- 
bered that in such poems, with such freedom of descriptive power, 
and license of expression, the silence of tlie poet upon the subject 
of existing political, and remarkable physical phenomena implies 
an ignorance of them on his own part, and tlicrefore of his hearers. 
One of the first prose writings in the Greek language is the 
geographical treatise of Hecata^us, winch was probably published 
Wore the end of the sixth century before the Christian era. 
The work was named Periodus, or Description of the Earth. 
Unfortunately it has perished, and all that we knew of it is 
collected from fragments quoted in the works of later writers, 
which have been lately brought together and published by 
Muller in his Fraginenta Historicorum Giaecorum. Allusion 
must licre be made to the unhappy literary fate of this, and 
many other of the esteemed early writers : All that we know 
of them is from fragmentary quotations, or translations of quota- 
tiooR*, made by honest, but unsympathetic, successors, for whose 
accuracy we have no guarantee, and who, as often as not, were 
hostile, carping and jealous ; it is as if all our knowledge of the 
histories of Clarendon and Hume were preserved in quotations 
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made by Macaulay. Now knowledge is progressive, and the 
later writers, stauding upon the foundations painfully laid by 
their predecessors, and profiting by the yearly widening circle 
of discovery, were not fair judges of the merits of the men who 
had gone before them : at least they were honester than many 
authors of modern time, who appropriate the knowledge, without 
quoting the name, of their authority. 

Between Homer and Hecatseus there had been a great widening 
of the horizon. In the poet Hesiod, or the works existing ascrib- 
ed to that poet, appear the names of the Scythians, the Tyrrhenians, 
(though the name of Italy is still unknown), the Hyperboreans, 
or dwellers beyond the North- Wind, and Mount Qiltna. In two 
lines of the so-called Homeric Hymns we have for the first time the 
use of the word Peloponnesus, and of Europe in a narrow significa- 
tion : but about this time the Greeks began to send out colonies, 
and we may reasonably presume that colonization was preceded 
by a certain amount of geogiaphical knowledge : therefore the 
existence of a colony at a particular date is a measure of that 
knowledge. We find, that in a very brief period the Greeks of 
the Coast of Asia Minor, and Hellas, in a kind of generous rivalry, 
had thrown a girdle round the Mediterranean and the Euxine 
seas, with few exceptions pushing aside their Plioenician and 
Carthaginian predecessors. In this manner sprang into existence 
the colonies iu Sicily, on the east and west coasts of southern 
Italy, where they were opposed by the Etrurians ; the islands of 
the Adriatic, Spain, where they were opposed by the Phoenicians, 
and that part of Africa which was known as C 3 ^rene. In the is- 
lands of Sardinia and Corsica they were unable to secure a footing. 
Ill Egypt tliey were allowed by the favour of Psaniinetichns to 
establish a factory at Naucratis on the Canopus branch of the Nile : 
a colony was established at Byzantium, destined to be one of the 
empire-cities of the world ; the adventurous Milesians had push- 
ed on to the foot of Mount Caucasus, and occupied the mouths 
of the great northern rivers which flow into the Euxine, or the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus. Curiosity and love of enquiry seem to 
have urged travellers to visit foreign countries, and among the 
earliest of this class was Pythagoras, who certainly visited Egypt 
a\)OUt 550 B.C. Still everything beyond the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean was entirely unknown to the Greeks, or known only by the 
reports of other nations. No Greek navigator had ventured 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, or found his way to the Red Sea : 
whatever rumours were current about (Ethiopia, or India, must 
have reached the Greeks through the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, 
and, later on, the Persians. For a new factor had been introduced 
into the problem. The conquest of the Greek cities of Asia 
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Minor by the generals of the great Persian monarchs had let in a 
new flood of light ; the Milesians and Samians became subjects of a 
monarch who resided in Mesopotamia, and this must have opened 
to the conquered a new and wonderful world. Darius conducted 
an expedition against the Scythians, crossing into Europe : — Soon 
afterwards began the Persian war, and the Greek citizen became 
aware of kingdoms, and cities, and races, and languages, of which 
Homer had never dreamt. Over and above all, the Greeks had 
borrowed from the Phoenicians the great power of alphabetical 
writing, and the existence of this power is proved by the names 
of tlie Greek mercenaries of Psammetichus scratched on the rock- 
monuments of Abu Simbel in Nubia. The path of progress and 
discovery had thus been fairly entered upon, and the isolation of 
nations was no longer possible. 

Physical science and astronomy, without which the most rudi- 
mentary geography would be impossible had also advanced 
Anaximander in the first half of the sixth century before the 
Christian era is reported to have drawn the first map of the 
earth’s surface, and to have introduced the use of, if not to have 
invented, the gnomon, or primitive sun-dial, which plays such an 
important part in the progress of geographical science, as tl»e only 
means known to the Greeks for determining terrestrial latitudes. 
Pythagoras arrived, on purely theoretic gronnils, at the most 
important conclusiou that the earth was of a spherical form, and, 
when wo consider the view even to this day of many Asiatic 
nations 011 tins subject, we may indeed bow in homage to the great 
Grecian philosopher who enunciated this mighty idea, so contrary 
to the evidence of the senses. He also, for convenience sake, 
divided the globe into five zones, the Equatorial, the Arctic and 
Antarctic, and the two 'J'emperate zones. 

Hecataeus, at whose time we have now arrived, was a native of 
Miletus. His work was intended, in one way or another, to com- 
prise a general hut complete review of all the countries known to 
the Greeks. By the irony of time the greater part of such an 
invaluable treatise has come down to us iu the disjointed quota- 
tions of a later grammarian, who arranged the names in alphabe- 
fical order for purposes having no relation to geography. He had 
travelled much, bad consulted merchants and travellers ; from his 
fellow citizens, and his neighbours, the Phocoeans, he could glean 
intelligence of half the inhabited world. He shared in the ill-fated 
revolt of his own city against the Persian king. In one book 
he de'seribed Europe, a word, which then received its full meaning, 
in the other Asia, which included Egypt, Ethiopia, and the rest 
of what is now called Africa. From him we hear first of the 
Caspian Sea, of India, and the River Indus, and a vague notion 
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of the Persian Gulf. It is remarkable that he mentions 
neither Babylon, nor any of the great cities of the basis of the 
Euphrates, nor Rome. His Map of che World is the first of 
the series of Epoch-Maps ; it is surrounded by tlie circiunfltient 
ocean. It was an article of faith with the Greeks that their 
country was in the centre of the world, and Delphi the very navel, 
just as, centuries later, an equally ignorant community were led 
to believe that Jerusalem was the centre of the universe, and 
all other countries were symmetrically arranged round it. The 
mind of the Greeks had a scientific and a symmetrical tendency, 
and made no difficulty in assuming what seemed to be required 
to meet that tendency, and in considering Europe to be equal 
in size to the rest of the world. 

In the interval betwixt Hecataeus and Herodotus, the poets, 
^schyluH, and Pindar, wrote their immortal verse. We must 
not judge the description of poets with too critical an eye, or ask 
for the rock to which Prometheus was attaciied, or test too 
closely the wandering of lo : but in the Persae occur for the 
first time the names of the great cities of Susa, Ecbatana, 
and Babylon, and we hear of the Parthians, and Bactrians. 
Pindar considers the Pillars of Hercules, the Phasis aud the 
^Jile, as figures expressive of the ends of the earth, 

Tlio works of Herodotus have survived lo our times, and 
form an epoch in geography as well as history ; but we must 
recollect that it was not a systematic treatise, and we must not 
infer from his silence that he was ignorant of any region ; for 
instance, he scarcely alludes to Carthage and its dominions, as 
not coming within the scope .of his work ; nor arc we entitled to 
say that he had never heard of the great name of Rome, but 
at least it never appears on his pages. His work was written 
in the latter half of the fifth century before the Christian era, 
and is too well known to require much comment. He had 
travelled a great deal, and writes as an eye-witness : he had 
made inquiries of competent witnesses, and records their testi- 
mony : he had an opinion of his own of what seemed probable 
or ridiculous : he takes a comprehensive view of the size and 
confignratiori of the world in a practical mariner, so that even 
bis mistakes are not contrary to common sense, but due to 
imperfect information, or incorrect deductions. He had satisfied 
liimself that Africa, which he only knows as Libya, was sur*^ 
rounded by the sea, as it had been circumnavigated in the time 
of Necho, king of Egypt, and ho considered that Scylax had 
discovered the greater part of Asia from the river Indus to the 
Arabian Gulf. But the limits of Europe were to him quite 
unknown: He gave up the idea of the circumfluent ocean,* and 
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the Hyperboreans. From him we first hear of the Kelt 00, and 
of tribes beyond, and North of the Scythians, and his account 
of the Cimmerians is the first aiitlientic record of the great 
movements of nations that have taken place in all ages from 
Asia into Europe. He writes of these nomads as real, and no 
longer fabulous, personages : lie describes their customs, and 
mentions one tribe with a peculiar language, who were cannibals, 
a custom unknown in this pu t of the world ; in this tribe wo 
have no doubt an indication of the Finnic race ; beyond them 
were the Sauromatae or Sarmatians, the ancestors of the great 
Slavonic stock, who overpowered the Scythians : V)eyond, again, 
was the limit of the positive knowledge of the historian, who 
describes races of men as having the feet of goats, probably 
being active mountaineers, and hybernating for the six cold 
months, after the manner of the Lapps, and eating the bodies 
of their deceased parents, as is the practice to this day among 
tlie Batta in Sumatra ; but even he could not swallow the story 
of the Griffins and Gold of the Arimaspians. 

Proceeding southward it appears clearly that his knowledge 
was limited to the confines of the Persian kingdom Of Arabia 
he had only a vague knowledge, but the navigation of the Red 
Sea was established, and commerce supplied not only the 
frankincense, and myrrh of Arabia, but cinnamon and cassia 
of a country far bej'ond, either India and Ceylon, or the so-called 
cinnamon, region of Africa, He alludes to tides, a pheno- 
menon, with which tlie Greeks were not familiar in their own 
inland sea, and he uses the word Atlantic’’ for the outer sea in 
one solitary passage. To Herodotus we are indebted for all 
we know about the voyage of Scylax from tlie months of the 
Indus to the Araliian Gulf, from him we hear first of the cotton, 
or tree-wool, and the bamboos of India, and the famous story 
of the gold thrown up in large heaps by ants, as large as foxes, 
and carried away by Indians mounted on swift camels, but no 
allusion is made by him to elephants. 

With regard to Africa liis information will to all time be deeply 
interesting ; he had no conception that beyond the southern 
desert there existed any region fit for the habitation of man : 
to the limits of Egypt he had himself penetrated, and by inquiry 
he had fixed the position of Meroe, the capital of the Ethiopians : 
beyond that the Nile was said to flow from the West, or setting 
sun, but no one knew any thing of the source. In one vague 
allusion, intelligihle only in the light thrown upon it by subse* 
quent discoveries, he raises the dark veil which shrouded Negro- 
land from bis generation : lie narrates, without suspecting tb^ 
deep importance of his story, bow flve youths penetrated across 

S 
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tho Sahara to the valley of the Niger, which he fondly con- 
nected .with the Nile. It is to be regretted that he excluded 
tlie Carthaginian dominiuns from his description, and therefore 
all the north coast of Africa, west of the Syrtes, He picked up 
something from Carthaginian traders, and the only name 
outside the Pillars of Hercules quoted by him is that of Cape 
Soloeis, or Cape Cantin in Morocco. In considering the reason 
why the interior of Africa was thus secluded from the active 
and intelligent nations which dwelt upon its coast line, and 
along the great Nile basin, we must recollect the now well- 
established fact, that tho use of tlie camels was practically un- 
known in Afiica until after the Mahometan conquest. They were 
indeed used by the armies of Cambyses and Alexander the 
Great, but this use was exceptional. Amidst the heavy losses 
which tho world has suffered from the disappearance of many 
nohle works of antiquit}’^, we may indeed be thankful that tlie 
fascinating journals of Herodotus, with all their faults, and short- 
comings, have survived to our times. 

Before the death of the great historian (though the facts 
never reached his ears in his retreat at Tliurii, where 
he settled down to record his travels), Harmo, the Carthaginian, 
had made his famous expedition down the west coast of Africa. 
The document that has come down to ns, is in the Greek 
language, and known as the Periplus of Hanno. Not only is 
it one of the few records of Phoenician and Carthaginian enterprise 
that have survived, hut it purports to be the account of the com- 
mander himself, who was either the father or the son of that 
Hamilcar, who invaded Sicily, B. C. 4S0. With a large number of 
emigrants, in a fleet of sixty ships, he passed out of the Pillars 
of Hercules, landed at the island of Cerne, which is identified 
with a small island, still called Herne at the mouth of the Rio d*Oro 
in latitude 23® 50', and proceeded thence further south to Sherboro 
Sand, just be3mnd Sierra Leone. The two remarkable feiitures 
described by the narrator are the streams of fire pouring forth as 
from a volcano, and the capture of gorillas. They visited tlie 
mouth of a broad and large river, full of crocodiles and hippo- 
potamus, and this must have been the River Senegal. The streams 
of fire arose from the conflagrations of tlie long, <lry grass, which 
is kindled yearly by the natives. Such was the simple story, 
which our knowledge of the coast confirms at every part ; hut it 
was distorted, and rendered ridiculous by exaggerated quotations 
in all later geographers. 

Thucydides, the historian, did not add to the existing know- 
ledge of geogrnpiiy, though his descriptions are all clear and 
ncciirato. His contemporary, Antiochus of Syracuse, whose 
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works have not survived, left one or two fragments, and in one 
of them, for the first time, appears the great name of* Rome. 
Another contemporary, Ctesias, a Greek doctor at the Court of 
Persia, wrote voluminous treatises ; but they have perished, and 
a meagre abstract by a later historian^ Fhotius, is all that lias 
remained of his Persian and Indian History, and it does not add 
to our geographical knowledge. Photius* the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, lived in the ninth century of the Christian era, and, 
ill his Myriobiblion, gives us the extracts from 280antient 
writers, and is for many, as for the unhappy Ctesias, the sole 
source 'of information. Ctesias wrote his treatises B. C. 398, so 
that they had survived twelve hundred years when the quotations 
were made. It is to be feared that he was one of those to whom 
Juvenal alluded as “ Gtoecia Moiidax,*' for in his hand India 
had become a land of marvels, and in bis want of critical judgment 
be swallowed in any fable or absurdity current at the Persian 
Court ; otiiervvise he had rare opportunities of knowledge. He had 
no knowledge of the Ganges *, but he mentions elephants, though, 
with bis usual exaggeration, be describes an Indian King marching 
to battle with one hundred thousand elephants, besides thrQe 
thousand of superior strength and stature used for destroying 
the walls of hostile cities. 

From him we hear of the Griffins, who guarded the gold ; of 
the unicorn, or wild ass with a horn ; of Pygmies, and men with 
dog’s heads ; and this tissue of fables was repeated from generation 
to generation, down to the time of Pliny. Aiistotle, however, more 
than doubted him, and Arrian quoted his testimony with reserve. 
Strabo refers to him as one of the writers on whom no reliance 
can be placed. So bis worthless garrulousness was at last found 
out. We are not indebted to him for the description of a single 
custom of tlio Hindus. 

A very different author is the next in time. The Anabasis 
of Xenophon is one of the most delightful episodes in the history 
of the world. A brave and prudent soldier, a refined and elegant 
writer, the friend of Plato, and the pupil of Socrates, he was one 
of those gifted few who, like the fiist Cmsar, have done things 
worth recording, and written things worth reading. As we read 
this famous book, and mark how discipline triumphed over undis- 
ciplined numbers, and a brave heart forced its way through 
physical difficulties, we feel that we opened the handbook 
to victory: and, as we march across ^Mesopotamia, parasang 
by parasang, and fight our way through Armenia to the shores 
of the Euxine, we feel that we must be on the eve of much 
greater events, and that Xenophon, by making known the weak> 
ness of the huge Asiatic kingdom, as be proved to be, but the 
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advance guard of Alexander. The expedition was for purely 
political oljects^ and the narrative was written from the poiut of 
view of a historian, but every general, and every historian in 
those da}B was to a certain extent in the position of a geo- 
graphical explorer. Xenophon is trustworthy and intelligent 
in his descriptions, and we doubt not that Alexander of 
Macedon found more practical advantage in tlie copy of the 
Anabasis, which he must have studied, than in the copy of Homer 
which he is credited to have had always under his pillow, and 
which would have proved but a blind guide to the Conqueror 
of Asia. 

Ephorus is one of the unfortunate authors, who wrote valuable 
works but who have survived only in fragments quoted for their own 
purpose by the next generation of writers. He appears to iiave made 
a general and comprehensive review of geogiaphy, devoting one book 
to Europe and another to Asia and Africa. He looked upon the 
Indians, the Scythians, the Kells, and the Ethiopians, as the four 
most distant nations, taking Greece as the centre : he accepts the 
discoveries of iianno, and is so far in advance of Herodotus. His 
contemporary Theopompus has shared the same fortune, and has 
but a fragmentary existence in the pages of the elder Pliny, 
who mentions that he is the first Greek author who notices 
the history of Rome and the capture of the city hy the Gauls, 
He had a better knowledge of the Italian cities ; but he shakes our 
confidence ill his judgment by his rash assertion that the Isler, 
or Danube, had a double branch, and that the Western branch 
discharged itself into the Adriatic. This false idea, which origi- 
nated in the Argonautic legend, was not repeated hy the more 
cautious geographers already mentioned, but from the time of 
Theopompus onwards for many generations became a fixed delu- 
sion, the more surpiisiug from the physical impossibility of such 
an einbranchinent, and the comparative facility of asceitaining 
the existence, or not, of a great river at the head of the Hailriatie, 

To this period also belongs the Feriplus of h'cylax, which has 
come down to our times. The date of this treatise is limited 
within a narrow margiu of time by the absence of allusion to 
the city of Alexandria, and the mention of certain other cities 
whose foundation dates are well ascertained. A Feriplus was a 
kind of Marine Guide-Book for seafaring men^ or tourists, 
describing in regular order the coasts of particular 
seas, and as the Greek colonies, almost without exceptiou, were 
maritime, such a treatise supplied all that an ordinary Greek 
required to know of geograpliy. We have the analogue of such 
a treatise in our modern Tourists’ Guide. There is no possible 
ooimexiou betwixt the Scylax who wrote this treatise, and the 
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Scylax of Caryanda, who is recorded by Herodotus to have navi- 
gated from the Indian to the Arabian Gulf in the preceding 
century. The author begius from the Pillars of Hercules, and 
follows the nortlieiii coast of the Mediterranean, as far as the 
mouth of the l^anais, which he considers the limits of Europe : 
thence he returns along the coast of Asia and Afiica to the 
point of starting, adding a brief notice of the western coast of 
Africa, as far as the Island of Cerne : this last notice supplies 
sufficient evidence that the treatise was posterior to Herodotus. 
He knew nothing of Western Europe. He is the earliest extant 
author in which is mentioned the name of Rome : the previous 
notices were in quotations embedded in the works of later authors. 
He falls into the same error with regard to the second branch of 
the Ister discharging itself into the Adriatic. He starts the 
idea that below Cerne, on the west coast of Africa, the sea was 
choked with sea-weed and mud, and was no longer navigable, but 
he maintains that Africa was a great peninsula. 

A greater name now comes before us, that of Aristotle. No 
treatise of his is devoted to geography, but in two of his treatises 
his remarks on the physical aspect of the science are important, 
as indicating the basis on which later writers constructed their 
edifices. He established the positiou that the earth is a sphere 
at rest in the centre of the universe, and that all the other 
celestial bodies revolved round it. He is the first extant writer 
who distinctly states the cosmical relations of the earth, and, 
though he adopts tlie views of some of his predecessors, he de- 
monstrates them himself afresh. He remaiks that the Tropical 
and Arctic zones were uninhabitable, that ihe Temperate zone, 
from the Pillars of Hercules to India, alone was known to 
be habitable : he adds, that there must be a temperate zone iu the 
Southern Hemisphere, but he refrains from suggesting that it was 
inhabited : he treats with scorn the idea that the inhabited world 
was a circle, which was the prevalent idea in his day, and had been 
sanctioned by Herodotus. Many of his incidental geographical 
statements are quite wrong and confused, but he agrees with 
Herodotus that the Caspian was an inland sea, and this saved him 
from an error which clung to his successors for many centuries. 

To the same period must be dated the famous myth of Atlantes, 
as shadov/ed forth in the Timaeus and L'ritias of Plato. It would 
not be worth noticing, as merely the creation of the philosopher's 
brain, had it not gained a hold upon the Greek mind, and the 
reputed shallow and muddy nature of the Western Ocean was 
supposed to arise from the subsidence of this imaginary islands 
It was DO doubt in the interest of the Phosnicians and Carthaginians 
to report these seas as uunavigable. The Carthaginian Himilco 
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is reported by Pliuy to have made a voyage northward at the 
same time that xlanuo made his southward, and to have foiiud 
his progress checked by the heavy and sluggish nature of the sea, 
and the quantities of sea-weed which obstructed the motion of 
the ship ; so that there may have been a basis on which all those 
legends tested. 

The expedition of Alexander the Groat from Macedon to 
Babylon, ami thence to Transoxiana and the Panjab in Northern 
India, threw open Asia to the astonished eyes of Europe, and 
caused a revolution in geographical knowledge. It is only within 
the last quarter of a century, that we have been able to bring the 
narrative of Alexander’s campaigns to the test of local in(piiry, 
and even now there are some details left unexplained. The great 
fact stood out for ever in history, that he had marched by land 
to the banks of the River Beas, in the Panjab, that he had descend- 
ed the streams of the Indus, and one or more of its confluents, 
and found his way to the Indian Ocean, whence Nearkhus with 
the fleet had navigated the sea to tho Persian Gulf, and the king 
himself had conducted the remnant of Iris army back by tho coast 
line to Babylon. It was one of the great epochs of the world; 
and the human race never settled down on their old lines again, 
ilad the great king lived, perhaps further extension of kiiowledgo 
would have followed, but his mantle fell upon less ambitious 
successors. We have next to consider what documents we have 
to record these mighty tiansaction«, and it is clear that all con- 
temporary record has perished. Arrian is tlie most tiustworthy 
historian at second hand. He lived in the time of tho Antonincs, 
in the second century of the Christian ora, and five centuries after 
the events which he narrates, but he •follows mainly, if not ex- 
clusively, tho narratives, which have since disappeared, of Aristo- 
bulus, and Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, both of them companions 
in arms of Alexander. He was, moreover, a soldier himself, a 
governor of provinces, and the author of other works which display 
a special turn for geography. Although Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus 
and Quintus Curtius, all flourished at a date anterior to Arrian, 
and treated the same subject, they followed the authority of 
Clitarchus, who, though a contemporary of Alexander, was not a 
writer of judgment; and the works of the three Roman authors 
who followed him, are not so highly esteemed as authorities as 
Arrian’s history of the expedition. 

But that same author has left another work, his Indian 
History, a portion of which is admitted to be a compendium "of a 
work written by Nearkhus himself, who conducted the fleet of 
Alexander from the Indus to the Persian Gulf. This is a most 
important contribution to geographical knowledge, and it is only 
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in modern times that its correctness has been tested. It is 
stated that Alexander contemplated the circumnavigation of the 
poninsnla of Arabia ; and no doubt Nearkhus would have accom- 
plished it, for tliere were no insuperable obstacles, but Alexander's 
death arrested all such great designs ; and a heavy misfortune it 
was, for five liuudred years later on Arrian records that no mortal 
ever dare venture on the enterprise by reason of the vast heat 
of the sun and the desert shores ; that the country must be un- 
inhabitable ; that no one had ever got so far as the extreme point 
of the Persian Gulf to the spot sighted by Nearkhus on his ex- 
pedition from the Indus, and that, had these soas been navigable, 
Alexander would not have left them undiscovered. 

The succ(*ssors of Alexander the Great contributed notably to 
geographical di.scover3\ The works of Megasthenes have unfor- 
tunately polished ; but large extracts have survived in the works 
of Pliny, Diodorus, Arrian and Strabo, and they contain matters 
of great interest regarding India Few embassies have been so 
important as landmarks in history as tliat of Megasthenes, am- 
has.sa<l()r of Sclencus Nikator, king of Babylon, to Sandracottiis or 
Cliandragupta, of the great Mauiian dynasty, king of India, at 
his capital of Palibotlira, now Patna, on the Ganges We hero 
touch ground in Indian chronology, and on this pivot turns a cycle 
of events of the greatest importance. Megasthenes was probably 
the only Greek who penetrated so far into India. His route is easy 
to follow. He crossed the River SatLij, beyond the point where 
Alexander the Great turned hack : he must liave seen with his eyes 
the magnificent snowy ranges of the Himalaya, or Indian Cauca- 
sus : ho passed into the basin of the Ganges by the road of Sar- 
hind ; crossed the Jarnna ; worked his way to tlie junction of the 
Jamna and Ganges, and he identifies tlio capital by placing it 
at the junction of the Ganges and the Erannoboas : in the latter 
name we recognize the Sanskrit Hiranya-bahu, or golden-armed, 
another name for the Sone, which also means gold. He knew 
little or nothing of the course of the Ganges south of Palibothra, 
or of the mountain ranges or table land, or in fact of any tiling 
beyond the basin of the Indus and the Ganges. And this is the 
more remarkable as from the inscriptions erected by Asoka, grand- 
son of Sand racottus, it is known that his kingdom, extended south 
of the Vindj’a range to Gattaok on the east coast, and Qanjam on the 
west. His estimate of the extent of India was sober, and he bad 
definite information regarding Ceylon, but he knew nothing of 
the peninsula of India. We learn from Strabo that another ambas- 
sador, Daimachus, was sent by Seleucus to the son of Sandracottus, 
and wrote an account of his journey which has perished. A 
work of Patrocles, governor of the frontier provinces of India, is 
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quoted by Strabo, as having been considered by Eratosthenes 
more trustworthy than Megasihones. Pliny mentions a work 
by Dionj'sius, an ambassador sent to one of the Indian kings 
(a vague term), by Ptolemey Pliiladelphus, king of Egypt, pro- 
bably by the sea route. After this a cloud fails upon India, and 
there was no more communication with Europe for centuries. 
But at a period anterior to the invasion of Alexandria, by some 
means or otlier, the unique invention of the Phoenician alphabet, 
passing through intermediary derivatives, either by sea or land, 
had found its way to India, and given birth to the two f>rms of 
the Asoka alphabet which are the groundwork of all the char- 
acters of writing of Nearer and Further India. For one strange 
error, which disfigured geography for many generations, we are 
debtors to Patrocles, who is reported to have asserted that it 
was possible to sail round India to the Caspian Sea, which was 
in fact merely a gulf in the ocean, and this error appears in the 
maps of Strabo. 

In the meantime the Ptolemies were founding cities, and en- 
couraging commerce down the west side of the Red Sea, and the 
inscription of Adnlis in Aln^ssinia testifies to the fact that ele- 
phants were there trained for war. A line of stations extended 
to the Straits of Babelrnandcb, and beyond to tlio Southern 
Horn. of Africa, or Cape Gnardafui, which produced not only 
m5Trh and frankincense, but cinnamon, whence it came to be 
known to geographers as tlie Land of Cinnamon.*’ Each ex- 
plorer put up a stela to commemorate his furthest point of advance. 
A commerce, no doubt, existed in Indian commodities, but there 
was no direct trade with that country. The Saboeans on the 
opposite coast of Arabia acted as intermediaries betwixt India and 
Etirope. It is a fact that neither Eratosthenes nor Strabo, who 
wrote at a later date, had any knowledge of India, except through 
the writings of Megastlienes and the contemporaries of Alexander. 
One writer left a valuable record, which, thougli it has long since 
perished, was praised hy the highest geographers, and copiously 
quoted. This was Timosthenes, an admiral under Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, who drew up a practical description of the ports of the 
Alediterranean. 

The generation succeeding to that of Alexander heard a new 
name, that of the Island of Britain. Herodotus had heard of 
the Cassiterides, hut they were generally placed off the coast of 
Spain. A writer named Pytheas, a native of Marseilles, left 
a treatise giving an account of his own voyages, and describing 
other countries, of which he had hearsay repo»t. His work has 
perished, but it was quoted by Eratosthene.®, which fixes the date. 
He is also quoted hy Polybius. He had visited Britain, and 
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Iberia, and had hoard of the Island of Tlnile and tlie Teufconi. He is 
reasonably supposed to have penetrated by sea as far as the mouth 
of the River Elbe. He thus largely added to the Map of Western 
Europe. He was a good astronomer, and fixed the latitude of 
Marseilles with fair correctness. He described Thule as lying 
within the Arctic circle, and he must, therefore, have heard of the 
phenomenon of continuous day at the summer solstice. He was 
the first to connect the tides with the moon. An author named 
Theophrastus of this period, though writing upon the wonders of 
Nature and Art, mentions iiicidentally the Rhine, as being frozen 
hard iu the winter like tlio Ister, and flowing to the land of the 
Germans, He also first notices the existence of beautiful islands 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, which filled so large a part of the 
interest of the next generations, the Fortunate islands ; and the 
one more particularly described b}^ him was no doubt Madeira. 

We are now arriv^ed at a period, the latter half of the third cen- 
tury before the Christian era, when *he accurate and philosophic 
Greek mind would no longer be satisfied with the journals 
of travellers, the itineraries of generals, the stories picked up 
from the mouths of sailors, the estimated distances by land 
or sea. There was a severe side of geography, to which 
astronomical science could be Jipplied, and aid in tabulating the 
collected information, and reducing it to scientific form. Eratos- 
tlienes was the librarian of Alexander, and bad access to the 
accumulated stores of knowledge, and among thorn to the 
Septuagint, which contains certain striking geographical de- 
tails. All bis voluminous works have perished, and he lives only 
in the quotations and severe criticisms of Strabo. Maps no 
doui)t di<l exist ; the object of Eratostlienes was to reform 
the map of tire world, as it bad existed down to l>is time, and to 
reconstruct it on scientific principles : hence ho has been justly 
called the father of scientific geography. We must recollect 
how inadequate the means were at his disposal, and how imperfect 
the data : this causes us more to admire his wonderful sagacity 
and sound judgment ; so sound, indeed, that ho proved to be more 
judicious in his inferences than many of his successors of two cen- 
turies later^ in spite of their tar greater opportunities for gene- 
ralising. 

Aristotle and Euclid, had established beyond controversy the 
position and figure of the earth : the obliquity of the sun’s course 
had not escaped notice, and the great circles of the equinoctial 
ard qcliptic, or zodiacal, circle, as well as the lesser circles of 
th"^ tropics, parallel with the equinoctial, were known, and these 
conceptions had been already transferred from the celestial to 
the terrestrial globe. Eratosthenes made a careful and success- 

3 
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ful measuremeut of the circumfereuco of the terrestrial globe. 
It was an obvious problem based upon the spherical form of the 
earth, and had been attempted at a time even anterior to Aris- 
totle, but neither the method nor the data, of these early measure- 
ments are supplied, nor did the result approximate so nearly to 
the truth as the calculation made b}^ Eratostln nes, who, assuming 
Alexandria and Sy cue to be oij the same meridian, at a known 
distance from each other, measured the shadow of tlie gnomon 
at each to determine tlieir latitinle, and concluded that the arc 
of tlje meridau intercepted between tlie two was one-fiftieth part 
of the great circle. 13ul Ids data were in every factor frighU 
fully erromoiis : Ids c/dculation, however, came surprisingly near 
the truth, as by his measurement the ciicnmfciencii (d the glohe 
amounted to miles, while in fae-t the circnin- 

fercnce at the Equator is a little shoit of English mi ks. 

Tlie world, as distinguished from tlio sinfaci^ of the 
globe, \Yarf in ins tiim^ vei v limited, as li“ knew nothing of tlui 
teeming millions of uiuliscoveriMl legions. Exces^i^i.^ cohl to 
tlie noith, and excessive heat to the soiiili, seeiiied an impassable 
boundaiy, and as to the souiliein tiopics, and t(‘mj><nate zone 
he thought no more about them than wo do <d’ tlio inhabitants 
of tlie Moon. His great object was to determine the lengLh of 
the long narrow map of tluj habitable world. He proceeded to 
show, tliat the length was more than doiiidc the breadth, and was 
rather luoie than one-tldrd of the circumferenco of the globe : 
the remainder ho considered to i)e occupied by sea, and Ins intel- 
lect was sutiiciently clear and onlaiged for him to icmiaik iliat one 
might sail from Spain to India along the same parallel of lati- 
tude. In fact this gieaf man piedictinl, as a matter of (heory, 
the circum-navigation of the woild, though it seemed a thing as 
practically impossible as a jourmiy is now to the moon. 

He then proceeded to la)^ down a main pai allel of latitnd(*, 
passing through certain points, fioni (lie sacietl promontory, 

the westernmost point of Ihciiu, tliiougli tlie PillaiK of Ileicnles 
along the whole length of the Meditta raiiean to the Islainl of 
Rhoiles, and thence to the Gulf of l>sns. Hence ii '*\as pro- 
longed along the southern f<K>t of Mount Tamils, \vhicl» he con- 
ceived as preserving a uniform directiv)n fiom west to i*ast, ami 
continuing under the name of Caucasus along the northern frontier 
of India, until it ended in tlie Indian or Eastern Ocean, bi'yond 
which there was nothing. Now the value of sncii a parallel 
depended upon correct observations of latitude taken all aleng it ; 
there was no means of taking such obseivations correctly, and 
none existed, except in a few cases. 

Tlie parallel was supposed to pass betwixt Sicily and Italy, and 
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the southerD extremity of the Peloponnesus : and this mistake 
was continued by all geographers down to the time of Ptolemy, 
showing Jiow little attempt was made to verify data in places so 
familiar to both Greeks and Romans. Nothing either was known 
of the projection on the African Coast, and, by delineating that 
coast line of a nearly uniform diioction from east to west, a 
great displacement necessaril}^ took place of Sicily, the relative 
position of which to Africa could not hut be well known. A 
moiidian line of longitude was diawn through Ah'xandria and 
Riiodes, extending southward through Syeiie and Meroc, and 
northwards tlirougli Byzantium to the month of the Borysthencs. 
These data were far from correct, and yet Eratosthenes showed 
a clear comprehension of the problem which presents itself to 
tho scientific geographer. There is an entire absence of an 
accurate knowledge of longitudes, or of any means of ascertaining 
them approximately, as they had very imperfect means of marking 
the measurement of time. Hipparchus, who will be mentioned 
further on, had tbe sagacity to point out that the ohservalion of 
eclipses might be applied to the object, but we find that, tbiee 
centuries later, in the time of Ptolemy, scarcely any oiiservation of 
this kind was available. This Avas a fatal shortcoming in the 
jireparation of a correct map. Even the measurement of ordinary 
distances by sea or land was of the rudest desciiption, and unfit 
to be the basis of calculation. 

Accepting the existence of Thule, he made that his most 
noithcrly parallel. lie mentions Britain, but had never heard 
of leruo. Ills most soutlierii parallel passe<l through the land of 
the Sombritoo on the Upper Nile, which he prulongs through 
the land of Cinnamon to Cape (i iiardafui, the most soullujrJy 
point on the east coast of Atiica km»wn to navigatois. He fur- 
ther prolonged the parallel through t'eylou without any appaicnt 
authority for so doing, lie had absolutely no km>\vledgci of the 
existence of China, or rather of tians-CJang(0 io Asia. Ho was 
the first to mention the name of the Nubians, as occupying the 
countiy on the tvesL of t’he Nde from tlie neighi)'Juihood of Aha oe : 
they are desciil)ed as a gieat nation, and not subjc'ct to the yEthio- 
pians of Mc'roe. This name is not hmnd in 1 loi oilotus, and tlio 
ijiferencc is Unit the immigrations of the Nubian race, which is 
distinct from the yEtliiopian, as well a.s from the Negro, found 
their way from the w'est to the Nil(‘ basin in the iiitcival of iiwiG 
that elapsed botv/ixt Herodotus and Erat«)sthenes. This is an 
ethnological fact of some importance. As stated above, he had 
thrown off the blind reverence for the geography of Homer, and 
in this particular also he was in advance of succeeding generaiions. 
Ho had also arrived at sound views us to the causes of the iuuuda- 
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tion of the Nile, which could not escape his notice, as he spent 
hia life in Egypt. 

Eratosthenes was not esteemed at his full deserts by his imme- 
diate successors : it is only in modern times that the soundness of 
his conclusions has been substantiated. The great astronomer 
Hipparchus, who lived a century latei*, wrote a treatise 
which has been lust, to criticise these conclusions. All tliat 
we know of it is from quotations in Strabo, who was not 
an astronomer, lie had clearly conceived the idea that in a 
map every point should be laid down arcordiog to its 
latitude and longitude determined hy astronomical observations ; 
but such a method was impracticalile, and continued to be so as 
late as the time of Ptolemy. Ho ounceived the idea of dividing 
the circle into 3G0 parts, or degrees. He carried out a further 
theoretic division of the habitable wmld into ‘‘climata/" or zones, 
by lines parallel to the Equator, for each of which he indicated 
the length of the longest day. fie admitted the existence of 
Thule, where the solstitial day was twtmty-lbur hours long. As 
an astronomer, he knew that this would really occur in the 
Arctic Circle, and consequontlj^ more rcaddy admitted the state- 
ments that it had been actually observed, which, if the identification 
of Thule with the Slnalands ho coirect, was an erior. lie 
refus(3d to admit, that the liabitahle world w^as siirroiuuled on ail 
sides hy sea, grounding his dissent on some scientific view regard- 
ing the tides ; he clung to the old erior of supposing that the 
Ister had a secoinl aim ftowiiig into the Hadrialic, and, in spite of 
his great learning, he wont back to the old woild view of tlic 
accuracy of the Homeric gcogiaphy It seems strange tu contrnst 
such ignorance of the nearer hoiizuns with the knowledge of tho 
further acquired by this grent astronomer, who discoveied the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, calculated eclipses, determined the revolu- 
tions and mean luulions of the planets, and prepared a catalogue 
of the fixed stars. 

In the meantime ilie conquests of the Romans Lad opened the 
way to a more complete knowledge of Europe, and in the pages 
of the historian Polybius, which have come down to us, we read 
the results. He had peculiar opportunities of information, for, 
a Greek by birth, he liad been sent to Rome as a hostage after 
the second Macedonian war, and attached himself to the person 
of Scipio Afiicanus, the younger, and was present at the destruction 
of Carthage. He stales that he mailo long journeys through Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa with the object of ascertaining their geographi- 
cal position. His narrative ends with the taking of Corinth 
B. C. 107, but as the author lived twenty years longer, the latest 
date of liis geographical iufonnatiun may t e placed at 130 B. 
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He had devoted one volume to Geography, but it is lost, and only 
known to ns by citation in Strabo ; however, in his history he clearly 
was fully alive to tlie importance of correct geographical statements. 
From him we hear, for the first time, of the Pyrenees and the 
Alps : over the latter he describes the pass traversed by Hannibal 
and three otlier great passes. He had sound views with regard to 
the Hadriatic, and describes the Egnatian way which connects 
that sea with the -^gean. He had visited Byzantium, and des- 
cribes the advantages of the position of that city ; he liad good 
information reganling the Euxinc Sea, the Palis Mseotis and the 
so-called Cimmerian Bosphorus, which united tlien». He mentions 
incidentally the establishment of the Gauls, or Galatians, in Phrygia, 
which is an interesting ethnological fact. In Africa, owing to the 
conquest of Carthage, and the alliance with Massinissa, king of 
Numiclia, his knowledge had been greatly enlarged. Pliny mentions 
that he made an exploration beyond the the Pillars of Hercules 
down tlie west coast of Africa, hut this part of his narrative has 
perished, and Pliny’s allusion to it is voiy indistinct. 

While the progress of Komaii con([uost was enlarging the 
knowledge of Euiope, the knowledge of Eastern Asia was on the 
way to extinclKiii by the Tusc of tho Parthian monarchy, wdiich, 
by tlie occupation of MesojKitamia, })laccd an insuperable barrier 
to all further progress. The Greek settlements of Bactria and 
India were cut off for ever, and gradually succumbed to more 
jiowerful invaders. 'I'liero may have been Jin intei course across 
the Continent by caravans, hut from this time forward India was 
a sealed book to Europe, except as far as scanty information reach- 
ed by tlie way of the Red Sea. Stiabo quotes from other Greek 
authors, such as Appollodorus, the grammaiian, wdio wrote a com- 
mentary on tlie catalogue of sliips in the Iliad, and a geogra- 
phical treatise in Iambic verso, possibly to assist the memory in 
places of education. He mentions nl.so Dcniotrius of Scepsis, 
wiio wrote a treatise in thirty hooks upon the catalogue of Trojan 
allies. Ho lived near tlie reputed .site of Ilium, and was the first 
to doubt its identity with the Homeric city : and both he and 
Apollodorus mistrusted the Geography of Homer. To him suc- 
ceeded Agutharchides, tlie author of several geogiapliical treatises, 
known to us only by their mention by the patriarch Photius 
in his Myriabihliou. He was tutor to king Ptolemy Sotcr II., 
about 120 B C., and liad every opportunity of iufonning himself 
with regard to the Red Sea, and foriunately IMiotius has made an 
abstract of both these books. Ills notices of tlie Ethiopian tribes 
in the interior of Africa are quoted by all subsequent authors. To 
him succeeiled Aitemidorus, who lives only in the quotations of 
Eu’abo. Ho appears to have been highly esteemed, to have 
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systematised existing knowledge, and to have been accurate in 
details of distances and dimensions. Scymnus Chius, in the last 
century before our era, has the credit of having composed a little com- 
pendium of geography in lambic verse, which has come down to our 
time. It is only a long fragment of a much greater work, and it is 
stated that it was conipose(l in lambics to help the memory. It is a 
worthless production, as the author consulted authorities of all 
periods, and instead of representing the geographical knowledge 
of his own day, has left a jumble of confused statements. In addi- 
tion to these mere compilers of the knowledge of others to this 
period can be credited one voyage, made solely for purposes of 
exploration, the narrative of whicli is found in the fragments of 
an author named Posidoni\is, quoted by Strabo. Eudoxus, a 
native of Asia Minor, happened to visit Egypt, and met an 
Indian captive, who had been wrecked in the Ked Sea. Uud» r 
the guidance of this man, Eudoxus made two voyages to India, 
and brought back a valuable cargo. He also penetrated to a 
certain point down the cast coast of Africa, but no particulars 
are given. Ho also made a voyage down the west coast, but the 
narrative of Posidonius breaks off abruptly. The only fact 
recorded by him is that the languages spoken by the Ethiopians 
visited by him, both of whom were certainly nortli of the Equator, 
were the same : this fact can be predicated to a certain extent 
as true south of the E(piator, bub, unless there is a great 
displacement of races, not of the nortli. Tlie inference formed 
by both Eudoxus and Posidonius was that Africa could be cir- 
cumnavigated. The evidence hardly supported this sanguine 
statenieat, but vve see liow clearly both the great discoveries 
of later years, the circumnavigation of Africa, and the globe 
were distinctly anticipaUjd by writers hefovo the Clnistian era. 

Geographical discovery still followed, as the handmaid of the 
Roman coii((ue.st : Sallust's account of the war with Jugurtha, 
.supplies us with a certain amount of information regarding Africa. 
At this time wc hear, in Plutarch’s life of Sertorius, of the 
Atlantic Islands, known fancifully in tho poets and the im- 
aginations of the antients, as the islands of tho Blest, or the 
Fortunate Islands, which can be identified with Madeira and^ 
the (Janary Islands. The campaigns of Pompey and Lucullus 
in Spain and Asia Alinor had opened out new routes and 
rovealotl th(.‘ iiiteriois of now countries. Lucullus led tlie Roman 
arms for tho first time across the range of Mount Taurus, the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and reached the eastern limits 
of the Empire. For many centuries Mesopotamia became the 
battle-field of the Romans and their neighbours, the Partliinns 
and Persians, and Armenia was again opened out to the ex- 
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plorer. Judaea and Jerusalem were now occupied. All these 
wars were narrated by Posidonius, a philosopher of distinction, 
and a friend of Cicero and Poinpey. All his woiks liave 
perished, but he is the author to whom Strabo most frequently 
refers, as his authoiity on geographical details. He made an 
independent attempt to determine the circumference of the 
earth on scientific grounds, based on the comparative altitude of 
tlie star Canopus at Aloxandiia and Rhodes ; the conclusion 
he arrived at, was not very wrong, but his data as to the lati- 
tudes of the two places, and their distance fiom each other were 
egregiously incoireet, though the eirois concuted each other. 
Unfortunatoly he was led to coircet one side of his calcailation, 
ar.d in consei|uence to reduce the ciicmnferenco of t! e world 
to th»e(‘-rouilhs of its acUUMl dimenr^ioii, and by a strange fatality 
this conclusion was accopteil by ail later goograpliors, and even by 
the gicat astronomer, Ptolemy It is cmukuis ti^ find P(/sidonius, 
like^^his prcdoccssoi Erato'-tlioiies, remaiking that any one set- 
ting out tiom the west with an cast wiml would sail to India. 
He” was the first (Jieek wiilei, who had a clear idea of the 
tides, which lie ascribi'S to the moon ; and from him we learn 
that tin was brought across France from Biitaui to Marseilles. 

The commentaries of Julius Cajsur, like the Anabasis of 
Xenophon, is one of the books which tlie world would not 
willingly liave lost. It icvcals to us Caul, lintain, and a por- 
tion of C(;rmany. A Uonuui army reached the Rhine, and crossed 
the Straiis of Dover, ami we lu-ar for the fiist lime of the River 
Thames. He ascertained the fact that the nights in the later 
summer were shorter in Ihitain, the climate im.rt^ temperate, 
and the cold in winter lc.ss st^veio, than in (haul. He lemarks 
the fact that in his time the Ccimans were peipotually piess- 
ing u})on the Gauls, and tending to estahli.sh tliomsclvcs across 
the Rhine, contrary to what had been the tendency previously. 
In the eastern camp.iigu of Antony, we find the first notice 
of Palmy 1 a. The Roman Empire was now completed under 
Augustus, and tlieic was no e.scape for a Roman citizen Ix^yoncl 
these limits. The mountaiueers of tlie Alj^s had been gradually 
?iubducd. The Istcr was the northern boundary, and Tomi, to 
which jilace Ovid was banished, was the outpost of civilization. 
Beyond were the Dacians, the Bastarnoe, and the Barniatians, 
nomads, and only half-civilized, and their geographical limils im- 
perfectly ascertained. The Rhine was the boundary of Gaul No 
attempt was made to invade Britain. In Asia the Euphrates 
ha<i become the boundary. The Emperor Augustus loeoivcd 
an emhas.sy from a king of India, about (B. O. 20). It is 
mentioned by Strabo and Dion Cassius and other later Avriters. 
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Two naked facts aro recorded, that they brought with thein a 
living tiger, the first seen at Rome, and that one of their number, 
Calauos from Barygaza, now Bliroch on the west coast, burnt 
himself alive at Atliens upon some philosophic principle. 
Whether this embassy came by land through Parthia, or by 
sea, is disputed. Augustus in the Ancyreaii tablet mentions 
that repeated missions had been sent to liim from India ; and 
Nicolaus of Damascus, whom Strabo quotes, states that he had 
himself seen and conversed with the envoys. He was a con- 
temporary of Strabo, and the fact of the embassy must have 
been notorious, and cannot be gainsayed. 

The Romans had heard about this time, in a vague manner, of 
China. Silk had found its way to Rome, and become an article 
of luxury. A line in Virgil’s Gcogics is the earliest allusion to 
the Sores, and it convoys a clear, though mistaken allusion, to 
silk, and the material of which it was composed. Whether this 
silk found its way by sea or by land, we cannot stiy. Until 
the time of Pliny it was believed that the silk \vas stripped 
from the leaves of trees, and it looks as if the conntiy of Seren- 
dip and the cinnamon bark were indicated. 

It is rather a surprise to find that no Roman authors of note 
devoted themselves to geograph}", or felt an interest in describing 
the empire which their .arms ha<l won. Cornelius Nopos ami 
Sallust paid .attention to the geographical portion of their 
works, but made no extension to our knowledge. The most 
important contributor was Juba, the .second of the two kings of 
Numidia, in North Africa. Ho had been brought up at Rome and 
became the friend of Augustus, who restored to him his father’s 
dominions. He availed himself of his great opportunities to 
write a description of Africa., which has unfortunately perished, 
but is frequently cited by Pliny, who clearly made more use of 
him than these citations. Of the interior he knew little or nothing, 
and a specimen of his knowledge is his wonderful theory of the 
source of the Nile in a mountain of Mauretania, whence it 
flowed for many days underground. lie had made diligent in- 
quiries regarding the Fortunate Islands, and mentions among 
tlieir names Canaria, which he fancifully deiives from the abund- 
ance of dogs on it. It is remarkable that StraV)o had n(?ver 
heard of Juba’s treatises. Whether he wrote in Greek or Latin, 
is uncertain, probably thedatter. 

But the Romans constructed roads in every part of their 
dominions, put up milestones, and drew up itinerarie.s, .which 
must have been remarkable additions to geographical knowledge. 
None of those constructed at this date have come down to us, 
but there is no doubt that they existed. M. Agrippa, the friend 
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of Augustus, caused a map of tho whole world, as then known, 
to be set up in the portico of Octavia at Rome, with a detailed 
statement of the distances and tlie area. Pliny speaks of this 
ill high terms of admiration. This was not the only instance 
of a map on the walls of a temple ; and we gather from a line 
of Propertius, that at schools maps w'ere painted on boards, and 
that geography was considered to be part of the education of 
Roman youths. Augustus ordered a census to be made of tlie 
pojmlation of the eiripiiv, and this must have led to the ac- 
ennuilation of much slatistical information In this reign .^liiis 
Gallus made his celehiatc^d expedition into Arabia, wliich is re- 
corded by ytrabo. Petroiiins iiivadcrl Ethiopia, and defeated Queen 
Camiacc : this is also locoided by Stiabo Ooineliiis Balbiis con- 
<iiicted an expedition into ttn* inb^iior of Afiii'a against the Gara- 
mantes, and penetrated as f.ir as the modom (diadrunis and Fezzan. 

Pliny givesafnl] raoconnt but it is r^unarkabjo. that Strabo, tboii^li 
he alludes t(i !li<^ tiiumph of* llalhus, has no dotaileil information 
JJioh Cassius is also silent ; but Virgil, m bis famous line in tbe 
sixth iEiieid, has madi^ (be name of the (hiramautes, a convenient 
womI for bis mctie, faimais to all iimo. Dnisns, the step-son of 
Augustus, was the first who conducted the ihunaii armies tc# the 
River Kll)(' . after his death his brother 'J’lberius advanceii by 
laud to tho hhl)L\ while the Heot sfiiied njiiud to ihii mouth, and 
ascended it : this was theii first app(*aranoo in the Northern Sea, 
and Augustus alludes to it in his Aiicyrcan tablet. It is not 
clear whether the Cimhriiiii piomontoiy, or .Jutland, was then 
<li*'Covered. However, the defeat of Guintihus Vhirus, and the 
<ie>tiuction of three J(‘gions somcwliere in Hanover, changed the 
wliolo aspect of affairs, ami was novtn’ letrieved. 'J'hough Germa- 
nuMis', nephew of the Empeior 'I'lhemis, earnctl a great reputation, 
and asseitcd that he had sulabied all the nations hot ween the 
Rhine and the Elbe, as a fact, he himself never reached the Elbe. 

Parsing by Diodtu us Siculus, who addctl nothing to geography, 
we eoine to tho great work of Strabo, which has survived to our 
time, ami is the grcc'itest work of antiquity, fiotli in its conception 
agil execution. It represents the high level mark of geogra- 
phical knowledge at the time of the death of the Emperor Augustus, 
and tlie completion of his task of consolidating the Empire. 
Strabo was a Greek, of tbe town of Amasia, in Pontus in Asia 
Minor: he was probably educated at Alexandria or Rome : he 
visiteil Greece, Italy, ami Egypt ; be accompanied iElius Gallus 
in a voyage up tlie Nil© to Syone and Philoe. On his return to 
his native city he composed a great historical work, and, when 
that was completeiJ, he commenced his geographical treatise, 
whicii he describes as colossal. It was not actually completed 
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till A, D. 10. His residence in so remote a city as Amasiain 
Pontus may account for contemporary works, such as that of 
Juha^ having escaped his kno\vle<lge, and will also explain the 
comparative neglect with which his work was received, as it is 
not even alluded to by Pliny, who lived half a century later. 
We may indeed ho thankful that it has come down to us, as it 
is one of the most important works produced by any Greek or 
Roman Avritcr. It was the first attempt at a general treatise on 
geography, as he conceived the idea of math(^matical, physical, 
political, and liistorical subdivisions of tlie subject. It is a re- 
markable phenomenon that Strabo accepted as truth all the 
legendary Horneiic geogiaphy, and treated the works of Herodotus 
with contempt. When he differed from Eratosthenes, ho was 
generally wrong : he was too hasty in rejecting Pytheas. Singu- 
larly enough, he liad very sound geological views, and his pliiloso- 
phical mind suggested tlie obvious consideration that, as tho 
known world occupied only one-third of the circumference of the 
globe, there might be in that space two or more habitable worlds, 
with the inhabitants of whom, being of a different race, the 
geographer had no concern. Seneca, in liis famous passage in 
the Medea, must have caught up the echo of some such sugges- 
tion as this. Ho still believes the Caspian to coinmunicato with 
the Northern Ocean. 11 is knowledge of Britain was only tliat 
supplied by Julius C^nsar : be meniious Icnie, but totally discredits 
Thule, and other islands round Britain. From some of his des- 
criptions it is clear that he Avrote with a map before him, arnl with 
regard to Vesuvius he makes the sagacious observation, that it 
had the appearance of having once been a voloarro ; be did not 
suspect how very soon afterwards it would .re-establish its credit. 
As to his knowledge of nearer India, it had not progressed beyond 
that possessed by Eratosthenes. Of further India and the Imiiaii 
Archipelago he had heard absolutely nothing, and his allusion to 
the Seres is such as clearly shows that he believed them to be 
an Indian tribe. Notwithstanding the great increase ol tlie 
trade to India, wliich ho admits, he knew nothing of the Indian 
Ocean, on either the African or the Arabian .side. The Soutliern 
Horn, or Cape Guardafui, was still the limit of the known world, 
aud of tho outer coast of Araoia he knew notliing. Ho adds 
nothing to our knowledge of Africa which, excluding Egypt, 
he still calls Lybia, the term Africa being restricted ti> the 
Province of Carthage, and used only by the Latin authors. 

In tho half century which intervened betwixt Strabo, the great 
Greek geographer, and Pliny tho elder, the great Latin descriher 
of Nature, which period includes the reign of tho Roman Emp^uois 
from Augustus to Vespasian, the Empire had beeu enlarged. 
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ClaiKlius had invaded in person, and coiiqnere<I Britain : Tacitus 
mentions Londinium as an emporium of trade, but still the legion- 
aries had at first objected fo embark on an t^nterprize which 
would lead them beyond the limits of the known world. To the 
south a Roman General had forced his way over the ranges of 
Mount Atlas in Africa. In this period Hippaliis, a Greek mariner, 
who had observed the regularity of the monsoons, was bold 

enough to make use of them, and steer a direct course to India 

from the coast of Arabia. This practice became completely 

established before the time of Pliny, and the anoymous author 
of the Periplus of the Eiythroean Si‘a. Pompoiiius Mela, a 
Spaniard, almost the only extant Latin Geographer, lived in this 
period : his work is very compendoiis, but is (|uoted by Pliny, which 
indicates that it was valued in liis day. We find in him a new 
and remarkable conception. Starting upon the basis, that the 
habitable world was surrounded by the ocean, bo lays down as 
a fact the existence of another habitable Avorld, or antichthon, 
in the southern temperate zone, but unknown and inaccessible, 
and strange to say, be seemed to indicate Taprobano, or Ceylon, 
as part of this new continent. He is singulaily deficient in 
critical judgment, as be quotes all the idh» stories of early geo- 

graphers, which l)ad long been abtindoncd by more sober autljors. 

Pliny, the older, was an Italian, a friend of Vespasian and 
Titus ; lie was in command of the fleet at Miscuum A. IJ. 79, 
when the eruption of Vesuvius took place, and he lost his life in 
his anxiety to examine too closely the surprising pheno- 
mena. He had all bis life been accumulating vast mate- 
rials for bis History of Nature, and at a comparatively 
advanced ago, after writing several other books, be devoted 
himself to this great work, wdiich has suivived to our time. It 
is a vast compilation, but devoid of critical judgment, or philoso- 
phical arrangement. There is a total absenct* of a scientific com- 
prehension of the great subject. The Latin mind was essentially 
inferior to the Greek in this particular. Pliny gives dry catalogues 
of the names of cities and j>li\sical features ; the subject, which liad 
almost ilsen to the rank of a romance in the skilful treatment 
of the Greek, slirunk into the narrow, though piuhaps more correct, 
shape of a dictionary in tlui hands of the Romans He clearly had 
a map before him, and follows the outline, ami makes no attempt 
to assign latitudes or longitudes. Still the extent of infoiination 
supplied by him far exceeds that of his predecessors. The system of 
Romari administration had funiislnal statistical details He knew 
better than to suppose that a branch of the Istm* could flow into 
the Iladriat.ic, but he still upholds the ol<l fable ef the Kbipiean 
Mountuius and tbe Hyperboreans, noitli of tiio Palu'. xMcuoii.^ 
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Tile fleei of Augustus had penetrated beyond the Cimbriaa pro- 
montory, or Jutland, into tlie Baltic, but his knowledge ceased 
there, and he was so entirely devoid of critical judgment that 
he quotes the names of tribes mentioned centuries before by 
Herodotus, and long before totally ignored by the more cautious 
Grecian geographers. He had a dim vision of a great island 
to the north, of unknown extent, and said to form another quar- 
ter of the world, called Scandinavia, and this is the first mention 
of that great name. We read in his jiages for the first time of 
Albion and Hibernia, the Siliires and the islands of the Orcades, 
the Haebrides, Mona and Vectis, unquestionably the Isle of Wight. 
Strange to say, though he had filled tho office of Procurator of 
Spain, he still connects the Cassitcridos, abounding with tin, 
wilh that countiy, and not with England. Palmyra had risen to 
importance in his time. Judaea had been concpien'd : the mystery 
of the Caucar^us lange had been solved, for lu‘- mentions the pass 
of Dariel, the Caucasian gales ; he still adhered to the error that 
the Caspian Sea was an inlet of the groat Northern Ocean, though 
he had found out about tho route taken by the ovcihind trade 
from India to the Caspian. His knowledge of India had certain- 
ly advanced, and he montions the chief confiuents of the liver 
Ganges, and we can recogniise the Jamna, the Keyn, the Cbambal, 
the Kosi, and tlio Son, or IIiranyal)aliii, wliicli are mentioned as two 
separate streams. We liear from him of the now, but established, 
sea route acioss the Indian Ocean from Cape Fartak on tlio coast 
of Arabia to tlio const of India, wliich be gives with correctness, 
as it is confirmed hy the Peiiplns of the Eiythroeau Sea, which will 
be noticed funlier on. The knowle<lge of Taprobanc, or Ceylon, 
had been rcmniknbly increased by the circumstance of a ship 
having been carried in\ay, in tluj reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
from the coast of Arabia by north winds, and driven to a port in 
the Island of Ceylon, where the king sliowed hospitality to tlio 
strangeis, and sent four envoys in letnrii to Home, from whom 
Pliny professes to Iiave olitainod his knowledge, whicli, however, 
is both erroneous and unintelligible. Perhaps his moans of oral 
interchange of ideas Avith the Sinhalese envoy Avas as impeifect 
as that of geographers of tlie present age Avith the envoys oT 
king Mtesa of Uganda from Yictoria Nyauza. In Africa he 
mentions Adulis in ^Ethiopia, famous for ils inscription, subse- 
quently copied by Cosmas ludicopleustcs ; it Avas situated outside 
the limits of the Homan Empire at the time of its widest extent, 
and was rising in importance since the time of Strabo, wbordoes 
not mention it. He had made no progress in the knowledge of 
the interior of Africa, and clung to the idea of the Southern 
Oecan being at a moderate distance fiom Meroc. This baseless 
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theory compelled liiia to accept the still moi-e strange notion of 
Juba, whom he quotes, that the .stream of the River Niger, of 
which ho h.ad unquestionably obtained correct information, was 
the upper course of the River Nile, which flowed eastwanl. He 
records the fact of the disoovory of the Fortunate Tslands, the U nnan 
expedition across the Atlas, the exploration of Ethiopia, and the 
upper course of the River Nile, and the campaign against the 
Garamantes. His final conclusion is startling, that Europe is 
nearly as big again as Asia and more than twice a.s large as Africa. 
It has alrcaily been remarked, that he never alludes to the exis- 
tence of Strabo’s groat work, which tvas completed before he was 
born. 

Very nearly contcmpor.arv with Pliny was tlie anonymous trea- 
tise known os the Periplnsof the Erythrooan Sea, which is a manu- 
al for the instruction of navigatois in that .sea. in flie widest sense 
of the word — not only the Rod Sea, but the coast.s of Attica outside 
the Straits of llabelniandeb, as tar as they were known, the roasts 
of Arabia .and India, down to the extremity of the Malabar Coast, 
with ji few iiotices ol the more distant parts of India and one of 
China. It is obvious that the writer was a Greek merchant of 
Alexandria in Egypt, and his statements, itit^indcd solely for pur- 
poses of business, are among the mo.st satisfactory and trii.'.t* 
worthy th.at have come down tons. His knowledge of the east 
African Coast had extended twelve hundred geographical milc.s, 
and reached as far as the Island of Zanzibar. Beyond th.at 
nothing was known, hut it was presumeil that tlic coast trended 
away to the west, in ohodieiice to the theory which had fixed itself 
in the minds of men, that Africa w.as ciiciimnavigahlc ; hut it was 
a great advance to get .south of the Kiptal.or. Of the ti.adiiig jiorts 
on both sides of the Re<l Sea ho had good accounts, hut of the 
Persian Gulf he was ignorant. He traces the south Coast of 
Aiahia, and, crossing the mouth of the Persian Gulf, he proceeds 
eastwaid, till ho conics to a country which he calks Scythia, and 
the mouths of the River Indu.s. This mention of Scythia is a 
singular confirmation of the fact, established by other pi oofs, of 
the Greek dominion in Bactria’ having been overrun by Scythi- 
ans, who had worked their way down the Valley of tlie Indus. 
He then proceeds southward to Bai3'gaza, the grc.at emporium of 
Western India, the modern llhrocli. 

Ho mentions that Greek dracltmas oi the kings of Bactria were 
still current in the market, which is a .singular confirmation of 
facts •otlierwise discovered ; in modern times hundreds of large 
gold coins, as fresh as if just from the miut, with the image of 
Nero, have beeu found lower down, near Caunauore, and coins of 
Julius, Augustus and Tiberius Cassar have been found much further 
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inland. Tins indicates a commerce in existence at the time of the 
Peripliis. Imperfect as is the allusion to India, it is interest- 
ing to find the country now known as the Dakkan called 
Dachinabades, whicli is very nearly the correct name in Sanskrit. 
When the author ilescril)es the west coast of India, he mentions 
a place called Comar, or Comari, which we unhesitatingly recog- 
nise as Cape Comorin, tlie southern promontory of India. Now 
the derivation of this word is unquestionably Kutnari, the Virgin, 
from a temple dedicated to the Goddess Durga : thus we have 
an important epocli fixed, that at a period anterior to the date 
of the Periplus, and long enough to fix a notorious name on a 
headlfind, the Arian race had penetrated to the most southern 
point of India, carrying with them Brahminical religion and 
Sanskrit language. The author of the Periplus undertakes to 
trace the coast onward to the river Ganges, and, though he 
alludes to pearls, jiepper, and tortoise shell, and Taprohane with 
the name of Palffisimundus, yet clearly he writes no longer from 
proper knowledge, but mere hearsay. Here we see the first 
glimmering of the idea of a country more eastern than the Ganges, 
described as the Island of Chryse, which later on dt^veloped itself 
into the Golden CheKonese of Ptolemy, identified with the penin- 
sula of Indo-China or Further India : he alludes to the export 
of muslin fabrics. 

We hear dimly of a country called Tbina, lying up to the 
north, where the sea coast ends, from which wns exported silk, 
both raw and spun, and woven : these were carried overland 
through Bactria, nml down t lie Ganges to the west -coast of India. 
Here we can tiace the two diflferont routes, by which exports were 
made from China to India, for we have reached the real China 
at last. As stated above, it looks very much as if the term Seres 
was connected with Serendip, or Ceylon. In both the above routes 
the exports from China to India were by land, and no idea of a 
sea-route is indicated ; one of these land routes from China to 
Bactria would ho the well known route over the Pamir, the itther 
via Tibet, over tlie ranges of tlie Himalaya into the hnsin of the 
Ganges, which still exists, though obstructed by the policy of 
Tibetan exclusiveness. The auilior evidently is in a mist as to the 
exact position of China, but to our present knowledge his state- 
ments are quite reconcileablc. We have to thank him for a 
thoionghly honest, and most remarkable book. 

Dionysius Poriegetos has left a poem in 1200 Hexameter lines, 
giving a succint account of tlie world and all the particulars which 
a man of cdiication, not a travtdier, should know: This poem repre- 
sents the knowledge of the cultivated class at a period which frvun 
intiinsic evidence is fixed at the leign of Doinitiau. He evidently 
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Avas deficient in the historic sense, for he places the same value upon 
the conquests in the east of Bacchus, as of Alexander. He 
attaclios importance to the Indian promonlory, as the extreme 
eastern limit of the world, and tells ns that Bacchus put up 
columns, wliere Ganges pours its white waters to the Nysoean 
shoie, just as Hercules put up columns at the extreme limit of 
the west. He alludes to the Seres, as a Scythian trihe, evidently 
confusing the transmitter of the silk with the original unknown 
producer, lie still gave credence to (he notion that the Caspian 
Sea was hut a gulf of the Nortlieni f)ccan. Tfo mentions the 
Alani, who were on their march westwards to woi k the downfall of 
Rome, and in this poem we hear for the first time the tcrrihle name 
of the Hun, on the east side of the Ca'^pian. He notices Oliryse, 
llu' golden ihle at the rising of the son, and T;i)^rol)anc‘, the Mother 
of 101oj)l)ants, During th(Mh?cliiie of the ]toma.n Empire this little 
Gi(‘(dc poem hooame very popular, wax twice translated into Latin 
v«*ise, paraphiased, conimcntated npim hy Eustatiiins, who csun- 
menred upon Homer in the twelfth century of oui era. When 
letters were revived in Europe, it Avas used as a manual, and was 
actually studied at Oxford <lown to a recent period. And yet the 
idea presen' ed of tlie world hy the poet is as ‘ hazy as that which 
could he extracted from a Loudon holy, <>i a Dorsetsldre clow i, 
at the pr(‘scnt day, and the map of tin- world formed upon the 
data supplied hv the text, wlien it is rcm(*ml)ered tliat this 
have heen t)ie prevailing notion from the lime of Vespasian to 
the time of Vasco di Gama, is lamentaMe to look upon. 

Tacitus, the historian, Avas son-in-l.iw of Agrioola, who cir- 
cumnavigatid Scotland and proved that Britain Avas an island. 
Ju his life < f Agricola, and his Germania, ho fills in details of the 
geographical picture, without adding to the hroadlh of knowledge. 
He had Inward of vast islands in the no* them .sea, among which 
he locates the Sniones, or ISwedes Beyond them Avas a sluggish 
sea, and the* light of the setting sun was prolonged till it minoUd 
Avith that of sunrise. No doubt his contemporaries believed the 
former, and douhte<l the latter of these phenomena. 

The Emperor Trajan extended the limits of the Empire be 3 U)nd 
the Danube, and left upon the Iron Gates his inscription to record 
this fact, and the language of Roumauia remains as nearly the 
only record of the Roman Colony : the bridge on the Danube 
has been swept away. In Trajan’s time, about 107 A.D., according 
to Dio Cassius, an embassy from India came to Rome. His 
coinpiests in Mesopotamia enlarged the geographical knowledge 
<if that country and Arjineuia. His successor, Hadrian, spent 
many years hi a grand tour over his dominions. One little Avork 
of that period has survived, being the Periplus of the Euxiue 
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sea ov Arrian, who wfis himself Governor of Cappadocia and 
Pontus, which has the united merit of an official report and 
a geographical treatise, written by a competent man from his own 
proper knowledge. 

He mentions having a full view of Mount Caucasus from his 
ship, and some audacious antiquarian pointed out to him the rock 
to which Prometheus was attached. We ii» our travels have 
often listened to indications, equally mendacious, though made in 
good faith by an over credulous narrator. 

In the long peaceful reigns of the Anton ines, no doubt, 
meicial intercourse extended* of wliich we have two evidences. 
Aurelian Victor alludes to an embassy from the Indians and 
Haetrians, and the Annals of the Chinese Empire have revealed 
tlie fact that in A.H. IC(# an Aiul>asRa(lor from Antiin, king 
of Tathsin, the name h}" which tlio lloniau empire had long 
been known to the Chinese, reached the Court of the Chinese 
Eniperor. 

During this period lived, and wrote, a geogiapher of eminence 
who has been hardly d<^alt with by lime, and whom we know only 
by quotations : his name was Mann ns, and he was native of 
Tyre. He had })rotitod by the long ])e:ice of the Roman Empiio 
and the wide spread of knowledge, and his advance beyond the 
level of tlie gcogra.phy of Pliny is very coiisidorahlc. Tlie gnsat 
geographer Ptolemy lived at nearly the same ])eriod, and must 
have been largely imlebted to his predecessor, but wo cannot 
specify the extent of the debt. He was a man of groat diligence 
and sound critical acumen. He mentions that a Roman ex- 
pedition succeeded in crossing the ISaliaia and reached ilje 
Sudan, or N<’gro l.uid, but the exact poirrt is uncertain. Ho had 
received remarkable information of tlio caravan roiito over tiie 
Pamir to the silk-producing countries; he had rcniizcd the exis- 
tence of a Further India, or the (^oldcu Cliersonese, and a con- 
sideral)lc eastern extension beyond that : he had also ascer- 
tained that the Eastern Coast of Africa extended south of the 
Equator and tliat apparently the coast line beyond that had no 
limit : to the north he admitted the existence of Tluile, and the 
fact of its l).*ing within the Arctic zone. All these considerations 
forced upon him the necessity of giving the habitable world a 
length and a lireadth far exceeding the moderate views of Eratostlie- 
ues ; but the undoubted truth of the facts that urged him to this 
conchisiou, was so shrouded by the exaggerations and inaccura- 
cies of his calculations of the latitude and longitude that he 
fell into stupendous errors, which were only partly corrected by 
his successor, Ptolemy, and which were destined, centuries later, 
to have such u deep influence on the extension of geographical 
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kuowleclge to the west. Ptolemy nobly admits that he made 
the work of his predecessor the basis of his own ; had he not 
done so, no one would have heard of the great learning and 
intelligence of Marin us of Tyre. 

With Claudius Ptolemy, a native of Egypt, who lived at Alex- 
andria in the middle of the second century of the Christian era, 
tho geographical knowledge of the Antients reached its high- 
est level. It is difficult to say whether he was more renowned as 
a geographer or as an astronomer. lie undertook to reform the 
map of the world, and not, like Strabo, to give a physical 
description of tho world ; he wished to construct that map on 
sound sciontifui or astronomical j)rincipKis. Unfortunately the 
number of astronomical observations was too small for the pur- 
pose, ajid lie ha<l to sup])lcment tlie dofici<u]cv i>y calculations based 
upon itineraries; ho fell into the snare of clothing the result of 
vSueli iinsoientilic material in a scientific form, giving the latitude 
and longiMiiIc; of cviay ]>lace, though they had not been determined 

observations, and tins fact must be borne in miiul, wlien too 
much stress is lai<l upon tho authority of his maps. A modern 
geogr;iphcr takes care to indicate (he process by which he arrives at 
couclusions, wbotlnT by scicnllfic observations, or mere calculations. 
Ptolemy did not take this precaution ; iiis scientific gaib is merely 
a specious disguise of aibitiary conclusions drawn from uncertain 
data. Six books out of the eight consist eiilirely of tables of 
hititiules and longitudes of places for tho purpose of enabling 
any reader to const rucr. a map. Ills work assumotl tlie form, but 
the form only, of tables of scieiitilic observations. Tiie ineasure- 
luent of longitude by tune ^vas be\otul the pc/wer of liis contem- 
poraries. llis method of pieparing his maps was, however, far 
in advance of his predeC'-.ssors. 

When wo consider tho extent of geographical knowli'dge evidenc- 
ed in his vvoik, we have to recollect the long peaceful yisirs of ad- 
ministrauoH of the Roman Provinces which liad passed since the 
time of Pliny the elder, some particulars of which have been al- 
ready .alluded to. Ilis conccjitions with regard to Kuiope were 
in the main correct, though deformed by strange ami inexplicable 
bhmders : be falls into error with regard to tlic great rivers flowing 
Into the Euxiiic, tliough he is the first correclly to indicate the 
V^olga. lie cleaves to the old error witli reganl to tlie Jlliipoau moun- 
tains, but he knew that the Caspian was an iiilamlsea, thus shaking 
oil the error of centuries. The Jaxartes, according to liiin, flowed 
into the Caspian, as well as the Oxiis. lie had clearer views of the 
vast extent of Scytliia, or Russia in Asia, and some dim idea of the 
land of the Seres, the emporium of tho silk trade, bcyoiul ScytLi.a, 
and south of Llic Seres was the land of the Siutu or Tiiina^; tho 
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capital of which was Cattigara, and mariners had atfafned this 
country by a sea route. He strangely misconceived the shape of 
the peninsula of ludia, and the size of Ceylon. Beyond the Golden 
Chersonese he, by a strange error, makes, the coast trend to the 
south, and prolongs it indefinitely, as the southern boundary of the 
Indian Ocean, till it joins the Continent of Africa, south of the 
Equator. The Indian Ocean thus becomes an internnl sea, like 
the Mediterranean, hut with no outlet. It is clear that some account 
had reached him of the long Peninsula of Malacca, and the still 
longer chain of islands of the Indian Archipelago, trending to the 
south and believed to be continuous land, and fancy had supplied 
the rest, as a further expansion of tlie idea of an Antichthon 
started hy Pompoiiina Mela. 

With regard to Africa a value has been assigned to the 
statements of Ptolemy far beyond their real deserts. Start- 
ing from Egypt, he traces the Nile back to tlie island, or 
rather peninsula, of Meroe, formed by the junction of two rivers. 
Beyond that navigation was impeded then, as now', by the vege- 
tation. But Ptolemy had heard from traders, probably by way 
of Abys.sinia, of a lake, from wdiich the Bine Nile bad its 
source, though he still deenud the White Nile to he the main 
stream. From Rhapta on the east coast of Africa, near Zanzibar, 
he had picked up information of two equatorial lakes, giving 
birth to two branches of the headwaters of the Nile, and had 
depicted it in his map. In these last days two such lakes have 
been discovered, and the Nile may be said to have its source in 
one, and pass through the other. He had also heard of a range 
of mountains so lofty that they were covered with snow, which 
he called the Mountains of the Moon. In these last days 
two snow covered rnourilains to the east of the Nile basin 
have been discovered. As regaids both lakes and mountains, 
there has been a wonderful confirmation of the truth of the 
reports collected hy the geographer, but in neither case had 
they been correctly entered on the map, nor any pretence made 
of a scientific delineation. Ptolemy assumed incorrectly that 
the lakes were fed by the snow of the mountains, ar»d correctly 
that the river was fed by the lakes. In ncitlier case had he 
any accurate means of information. 

So also he names the Gir and the Nigir as rivers of the 
interior, but his statement is far from clear. A fa^se ety- 
mology has given rise to the idea that the river of Timhiiktoo, 
known as the Joliha, and Quarra, must necessarily be the so- 
called Niger, or Black River, because the inhabitants are black. 
Tl e name has now become inseparably connected with that river, 
but it is doubtful whether the Gir and Nigir of Ptolemy were 
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uot quite distinct from the river of Timhuktoo, and north of 
the Sahara. Any argument based upon the latitudes and 
longitudes assigned by Ptolemy falls to the ground after a con^ 
Bideratiou of the method adopted by him of assigning them to 
places of Avhich he had absolutely no scientific information. He 
appears not to have been aware of the existence of the Sahara 
betwixt Ooetulia and the Sudan. His information with regard 
to the west coast of Africa is equally unsatisfactory, and can- 
not be reconciled with existing geographical features. We are 
loft in total uncertainty. 

On tho whole, Ptolemy’s high character as an astronomer, 
and tho speciously scientific mode of Liarshalling his facts, has 
led many, up to a late date, to place a much higher value on his 
statements than can be warranted by the imperfection of his 
materials. The plan which he had proposed to himself, was a 
noble one, but it was one which could be realized only in days 
like our own, when there is an abundance of opportunity of cor- 
recting estimates of distance by actual observations. It is a 
singular fact, that the exaggerated prolongation which he made 
of the contintnit of Asia towards the east, had necessarily the 
effect of greatly reducing tho interval of unknown space lying 
between Eastern Asia and Western Europe ; and this error was 
the parent of Columbus enterprise to find his way westward to 
India, and led to the discovery of America. 

If Ptolemy’s treatise superseded all previous works, it had 
also no successor. The age of Roman literature, Greek or 
Latin, was passing away, and there is little further of the nature 
of discovery to record. At this period Clement of Alexander 
wrote about the Gyuiuosophists, and alludes to Jhiddha by name, 
thus implying an intimate knowledge of tlie religion of India. 
Dio Cassius, a contemporary author, records the invasion of 
Britain by the Emperor Septimus Severus. On the eastern 
frontier the Parthian gave way to the Persian dynasty, leading 
to renewed hostilities, and the shortlived splendour of Palmyra 
succeeded. In the time of tlie Emperor Julian we hear of 
another Embassy from the DLvi and Serendivi, probably the 
Maldives and Ceylon. 

The writers wliose works have survived to us, are not of 
great geographical importance, they aie Pausanius, whose objtict 
was arcliaiological ; Marcianus, who wrote the Periplus of the outer 
sea, ajid an anonymous fragment of the Stadiasmus of the 
Inner Sea, which is an original and vabiable work To these 
must be added the great Geographical Dictionary of Stephanus of 
Byzantium compiled about the sixth c .ntury, of which only an 
epitome has suivived. Among the Roman writeis we may notice 
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Philostratns, author of the life of Apollonius of Tyana, whose 
date is fixed after the death of the Empress Julia Domina ; 
whatever truth there may he in his romance of the visit of his 
hero to India, still we have the fact of a certain degree of 
knowledge, however vague, of India, which has to he taken into 
account. Solinus flomished in the third century, and first makes 
use of iho term Meditorraneau for the inner soa : Ainniianus 
Marcellinu.S; who chronicles the campaigns of Julia, alludes to 
the lluns and Saraconi, or men of the East. In the fifth cen- 
tury lived Orosius, wliose work hud the honour of being 
translated into Anglo-Sijxon hy King AHicd. The famous iti- 
neraries of Aiitoninc and others are contributions to goograjihy. 
Last on our list comes Cosmos Indicopleustes, a merchant, who 
had travelled over a great part of the world, and wrote his 
Topographia Christiania about (535 A. JJ).). lie had all manner of 
queer notions, one of which was that the world was not a 
sphere, but a solid plane. He first mentioned the Siiiaitic 
inscriptions, and copied the inscription of Adulis in Abyssinia, 
which has since perished. He speaks with distinctness of China, 
at the end of the world, but stilL visited by merchants. Ho still 
considered the Caspian as a Calf of the Northern Soa. 

It may fairly bo assumed from the histories of all nations 
that, when any country is describc<l as excelling in marvellous 
beauty, or wealth, or surrounded with strange liorror and awful 
physical phenomena, it is 'unknoirju. All the tracts visited are 
found toicseinble each other very much in general featuies, and 
to be habitable by man ; and the human race is found to havo 
the same structuial conformation. In a peritid when the 
progress of knowledge is arre.'^ted, wo ftud pheiKunena like load- 
stone rocks and men with heads mulor their shoulders in tracts 
which were fully described previously. India fell back into 
daikiiess after tbc time of Alexander, just as Kashgaria has 
fallen back since its re-conquest by tlie Chinese. On the other 
hand, the extreme Orient and Oceania with all their wonders 
have come into the clear light of day. \Vc have had to give up 
with a sigh the Gaideii of Eden, and the cradle of tlic human 
race, as we can find no place for it. We know clearly what the 
author of tlie Acts of the Apostles meant by the Oikoumcne, 
or habitable world of his time. We can appraise at their just 
value the boasts of Horace and A^irgil, and utlier writers of the 
Augustan age, with regard to the Seres, the Garainantes, the 
Indi, the Scythes, and the dwellers on the Danube and the 
Euphrates. The Greeks threw the fascination of their genius 
round the tamest subjects. Homer’s wanderings of Ulysses, 
Plato's AtlaLiis, Herodotus’ woudeiful stones, travellers’ tales, 
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told from mouth to mouth, and bold, but quite unsupported, 
theories of great astronomers, choked the steady progress of 
knowledge, which can only be maintained by heaping facts upon 
facts. The Romans, like ourselves, were a more prosaic and 
matter of fact people : tlicy drew up itineraries and provincial 
maps for the use of the general and the administrator. So in 
India ail the romance has died out before the inexorable re- 
(juirements of the Collector of Revenue, and tbe Police officer. 
Creat cities which oiir forefathers spoke of with respect and 
half-knowledge, live only in our memories as halting places of 
our soldieis, or liead-(iuarlcr.s of our administrative districts. 

It is depicssing to think that we have no new world to 
conquer in the old heroic fashion. Wo should indeed like to 
see a new Alexander conduct an army to Lassa, break up the 
Tibetan exclusiveness, and come out in the Provinces of Kansiih, 
and Szcliuen of north Clnna. Central Africa, Borneo, and 
PajMia, have still to be traversed : the outline is drawn, but tlie 
details of the picture have to be filled up. We have no new 
Meridian lino to draw like Eratosthenes, no new theory of a 
Great Circle with three hundred and sixty degrees to pro- 
])ound, like Hipparchus. We have no news to bring home like 
Pytlieas and 11 anno, which, after being disbelieved for cen- 
turies, will prove true, and no visions of countries beyond 
tlie Atlantic, the limit of the world, like Eratosthenes and 
Seneca. We sympathise with those eaily geographers, those 
great hearts, and womku fnl intelligences with sucli limited means 
of locomotion and observation, llow they must have yearned 
to know wlio the nations wore that were hidden from their 
sight ? Wlio inhabited tbe .southern Tropics and beyond, from 
whom no message had ever come ? What were tlie Antipodes, 
and the Antichthon ? For thi3y knew from the couformation of 
the sphere, that there must bo a pace. 


Robert Cust. 



Art. II.~EURASIANS AND POOR EUROPEANS 
IN INDIA, 

''T^HERE is a namerous class of subjects called half-castes 
X who require particular attention. They are excluded 
from the luililary and civil service, although many of them are 
“ men of talent and education. It ruay gratify pride to consider 
their energies inferior to those of their fathers, because there 
is a shade of difference in their colour ; but man is everywhere 
“ essentially the same, and national superiority seems to be pro- 
duced by artificial causes. Now they profess tlio same creed 
as we do, our law are tlicirs, their passions are warmed by 
** the same education, and their souls expanded by similar refer- 
ences to those landmarks of antiquity that urged their sires 
“ to aim at immortality ; but tlu^y are sunk iu their own estiina- 
tion, by seeing the road to ambition shut against them.” 

Fifteen Years in India, or Slcetclivs of a tSoldievs Lifr, being 
an A itevxpl to describe Persons and Things in various Parts of 
Hindustan- From the journal of an officer in Her Majesty's 
service, Longman, Hunt & Co., London, 1822.) 

It is now nearly sixty years since the book in which these 
words occur was published, and it wotild not be impossible, or 
very difficult, were it needful, to set on record hero the testimony 
of men well able to judge, in all services of the empire, to the bigli 
estimation in which many members of the Eurasian community 
have been held fur all those qualities which mark the best types 
of men of pure European extraction and education who have 
served India. On the other hand, while testimony of this order 
is uiigrudingly tendered, there are high officials, men of long and 
varied Indian experience, such as Sir Ashley Eilen and Sir Alexan- 
der Arbiithnot who, while holding iu very high estimation the good 
qualities manifested by Eura.siaus and the solid and valuable work 
performed by many individuals, are yet impelled to declare, that 
the great defect in the character of men br»)nglit up in India,** 
as it has presented itself to them, “ is the want of self-reliance, 
self-dependence, a certain hardness of character that I may call 
backbone ** (Sir Ashley Eden's Address, St. Xavier's College, De- 
cember 1878) ; and Sir Alexander Arbuthnot no less decisively 
says that the defects of the Anglo-Indian character may be classed 
under two heads ; first, a want of solf-dependeuco and trust in 
themselves, and secondly, a seemingly constitutional aversion to 
manual labour. 
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That lias happened in India which has occurred in most lands 
and in all times, wherever and whenever two races at different 
stages of civilization have met. The races have mingled, and an 
amalgam has been produced possessing qualities akin u> both. 
The question — and it is a most momentous one to men of Englisli 
descent in India, and one that is only as yet in process of solution — * 
is what part men of European extraction, born in India, and 
more or less completely educated there, shall take in the indus- 
trial and commerci.d development of India's future, and in the 
civil, military, medical, and other great State dopartmeuts of the 
empire. Tliat they are weighted with many and grave retarding 
conditions in the struggle for a higher and a hrigther future for 
their sons — conditions inherited, acquired, and, it may be, im- 
posed — no one who knows Eurasians will, we should think, be 
prepared to deny ; and it is the influence tliese conditions may 
exercise in hindering Eurasians from acquiiing for themselves 
and transmitting to succeeding generations a lot in life less 
hampered with dithculties, a character more stable and tenacious 
of purpose, and a determination to Im‘, to do and dare, {ill that 
men may which, it seems to us, all who liave the interests of India 
at heJirt, and who labour for the well-being of Eurasians and poor 
Europeans, much more the community who suffer uinler them in 
the race of life, should employ every nu ans in the training and 
education of tlic rising race to eiadicate or minimise. 

Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English adventurers and settlers 
left bidiiml tlunn a race of men, which, — because of the less 
desirable qualities inherited from their mothers, their uninter- 
rupted contact and intercourse witli natives, low class natives 
5u many cases, as servants, during that period of life when the 
future character is formed ami crystallized, and the want of 
that healthy rivalry and fellowship with the hardy race of 
tln'ir hithers, which their isolated positiv>n entailed, — grew np 
and transmitted to their children qualities which weighted 
them in no ordinary fashion in tln ir struggle to acquire a living 
and keep their footing with the haulier native races of India, 
and the descendants of tln ir fatliers* race, 'fhe lax morality 
which many were cradled, the enervating eirecis of the climate 
of the country on races of European extraction, and other 
causes, such as the tendency, which hjis iminifestcd itself more or 
less markedly wherever a mix< d race has been produce^!, for 
the pure race of the hitliors to repudiate the equality of the mixed 
one^iumany instances to treat its members with indignity or 
scant courtes}^ — all these causes, and such as these, tended still 
further to burden Eurasians, and hedge them round with a nmss 
of retarding conditions in their life's progress, which in the case 
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of many individuals, required an efTorfc little short of heroic to 
overcome, and which in the case of many more will require a 
force little sliort of the marvellous to triumph over. 

This is not the age. iior is this either the occasion or the 
place, to draw aside the curtain of Indians past — a past that 
comes so very near our own day — and disclose in all its hide- 
ousness the depravity, the concubinage, and something worse 
that characterised the lives of not a few Europeans, during 
the existence of the Honorable East India Company, In the 
year 1814', when the writer whoso words we have already 
quoted, visited Calcutta, this was the condition of society. “ The 
state of concubinage in which so many native females live cor- 
“ rupts all morality and decency. Nearly every European private 
soldier has a family of half-castes; and there have been officers 
“of rank and civilians in the country not contented witliout 
“seraglios, like other Nabobs whom they learried to exceed in 
“debauchery.” Thus arose tlie worst and the lowest section of 
the community, and its creative source is uot altogether dried up 
to this day, iMic largo majoiity of Eurasians, however, have 
intermarried with Europeans, and arc gentlemen in manners, 
tastes, and education. They have characteristics of their own as 
every mixed race has ; and it is in the developmeiit of what is 
desirable and the inodiHcation or erasure of the deterrent condi- 
tions they have inherited that their future lies. 

Since the beginning of this century, the Eurasian community has 
advanced considerably in self-reliance, education, and social status. 
The picture we have of Eurasians, as the century opens, drawn l^y 
the hand of a warm-hearted English gentleman, is that of a large 
class of Britisli subjects,* with tastes, education, traditions and 
religion in close sympathy with Englishmen, and hearts pulsating 
with a loyalty as devoted to English rule as tliose of natives of 
Britain themselves, who, nevertheless, were <leharred from occupy- 
ing many positions in the service of India, the very land of their 
birth, which their intimate knowletlge of the native races and 
the vernaculars eminently qualified them to attain. 

No doubt their birth and training teinled in some measure 
to rob their character of some of those higher qualities which 
characterise the race of their fathers ; and to foster in them some 
of those less desirable attributes which a lifelong contact with tlio 
lower class of natives is likely to produce in the descendants even 
of the most robust races ; inordinate conceit, an excessive self- 
confidence, not always well grounded, love of finery and display, 
a disiucUiiation to do for tlieinselves even in the commonest details 
of every-day life the slightest service that dependants could be got 
to perform, and an aversion to engage in any pursuit, or take 
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up any calling, which was supposed beneath the dignity of gentle- 
lueu, and the descendants of a con([uenug race to follow. It 
Should be borne in mind, however, that from the very earliest days 
of the East India Company down even to within thirty years of 
the date when the Empire of India passed from the hands of a com- 
pany of traders to the Imperial rule of the Crown of England, no 
one — not even Englishmen — was allowed to settle in India, and 
follow even the most peaceful calling, without the special 
permission of the Court of Directors ; and when, for any reason, 
an imlividual became obnoxious or troublesome, tlm permission 
was withdrawn and tlie offender deported. Even Alexander 
Duff, before he sailed from Britain in the year 1820, had to 
furnish himself with the Company’s permission to settle in India, 
and pet mission for a lady to accompany him as his wife was 
refused until the veritable Airs. Duff was pioduced. Tlie Company’s 
servants all over India foimed an exclusive circle, and enjoyed a 
imonopuly of office and emolument which no outsiders, inierlopers 
they weio called, could over attain ; ami there will readily occur to 
our readers the names of famihes who for three generations havtj 
been represented in India by some of their members. When by 
family influence and other interest brought to bear on those who 
had the guidance of the Company's affaiis, it was alone possible to 
obtain an eiUtauce on an Indian career, it is not at all to bo won- 
dered at, oitlier that the land swarmed with European adventurers 
ready to barter, to intrigue, or to tight for their own band, or sell 
their sei vices to the bii'host bidder as occasion offered, or that 
Eurasians, notwitbstamliiig tlicir parentage, or rather because of 
their parentage, whioli placed them under a social ban, should have 
failoil to secure tor their commuuiiy a woi thy position in any of 
the services. 

There fell on the field of Beringapatam, with many other gallant 
men, a brave and gallant soldier, Ensign RicLelts of the Engineers, 
whose orphan hoy found a home in the Upper Orphan School of 
Kidderpoie. J. W. Kickctls, the ward of Kidderpore Orpiian School, 
was one of the earliest and ablest members of the Eurasian coni- 
nmnity, who liveil and laboured In re in India fur their well-being, 
ahd wlio advocated, and advocated successfully, the claims of Eura- 
sians to be freed from civil and political disabilities and to have 
some share in the civil and military services of India. It was 
largely due to the agitation which ho and others originated, and to 
the mission whicli he undertook in 1830 to plead their cause in 
Eiighwid, that, in the year 1833, during the Governor-Generalship 
of Lord W. Beutiiick, the Indian service was tluowu open to all 
persons, whatever their birth or colour. 

How little the ruleis of India have found it needful to 
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regafrd, oithflr in spirit or letter, the great charter of Indian free- 
dom* and rights is apparent from the fact that it was only in 
the year 1853 that the Indian Civil Service was thrown open to 
competition ; and that now, in 1880, it is impossible out of Eng- 
land to obtain any appointment in any great Indian department 
except in its very lowest ranks, or under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances without undergoing a residence and training in 
England, which practically closes the way to high office to all 
but the comparatively wealthy. Even in the lower grades of the 
departments there are fairly educated Eurasian lads, as fairly 
educated as the sons of tlie lower, middle ranks in England, w'ho 
owe their education— small thanks to the Indian Legislature — to 
adventure schools and missionary colleges and individual philan- 
thropy, and who are competing side by side with highly educated, 
State educated, Hindoos and Mahomedans. What chance can lads 
of European extraction, with the traditions and tastes and aspira- 
tions of their fathers, and for whom the State does so little either 
to educate them, or fit them in any way to serve India, have with 
the sons of native races whose habits of life and modes of living 
render it possible for them to live in comparative comfort on a sum 
which would inevitably starve to death even the mythical Scottish 
student, who is supposed to cultivate literature on a little oatmeal ? 
In this matter of education, Eurasian lads must compete with 
iiativ(is at a disadvantage, and the conditions of equality in the 
struggle will only be more equally distributed, wlieu Eurasians 
avail themselves of the education provided in State-aided colleges 
or enjoy the same advantages in this respect as natives. The cost 
per head to India, for educating the sons of Natives, Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, many of them belonging to the higher classes 
and perfectly able to pay handsomely for their own education, 
ranges in the Presidency of Bengal from Rs. 193 in the Presidency 
College to Rs. 605 in the Berhampore College, while missionary 
and independent colleges, whose students rank as high in the 
examinations of the Calcutta Univeristy, are able to pro<luce their 
results at a cost to the State of Rs. 18 in the General Assembly’s 
College ; Rs 63 in the Free Church College ; Rs. 86 in the now 
defunct Cathedral Mission ; Rs. 61 in St. Xaviers College ; Us. GO 
in the London Mission, and Rs. 176 in the Doveton College. 
Amongst all the educational institutions in existence in India 
the only distinctively Eurasian College is the Doveton. The 
kindred Madras Doveton College owes its existence to the same 
generous founder, and was organised by Morgan, the first and 
greatest of the Principals of the Doveton College, Calcutta. 

The Doveton College, which has played a most important part 
in the educational aud iulelleciual progress of the Eurasian com- 
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munity, owes its origin to the son of the English ensign who left 
Ills boy a ward of the Orphan School of Kidderpore ; and its most 
liberal donor, whose name it bears, was a member of the same 
community, abandoned by his nearest relatives, and picked out 
of a charity school in Madras, and educated by his uncle to serve 
with distinction in the Nizam's dominions. The story of the Do- 
veton and its vicissitudes, from the Saturday evening of 1st March 
1823, when John William Ricketts gathered in his house in South 
Colinga Street a few members and friends of the community, 
and thus laid the foundation of what is now the Doveton College, 
was ably told 25 years ago in the pages of this Review (See Vol. 
XXIV, page 288), by Dr. George Smith, who succeeded Morgan 
in the Principalship, and has been rehearsed at greater length in 
the fiftieth report of that institution, by Mr. Henry Andrews, one 
of the men yet alive, who fifty years ago, laboured to secure 
for Eurasians a legal and political status, and a share in the various 
offices of State. From first to last, down even to the present 
day, the history of this Eurasian Institution, notwithstanding the 
Doveton and UeSouza bequests, has been the history of a struggle 
against chronic indebtedness, and against the indifference of the 
very community for whom it has done so much, and in whose 
hands lies so much of its futurb usefulness. 

Whatever the Doveton may have effected in the past, when 
it stf)6d almost alone in India, it owes largely to its own 
community. While Hindoo and Mahomedan Colleges were 
founded and endowed at State expense. Government, though again 
and again solicited, refused its aid, although there is scarcely 
a Governor-General, or Member of Council, or Chief- Just ice, 
or Judge, from the days of Lord Hastings, that did not subs- 
cribe liberally to its funds. It was not till 1864, ten years 
after the passing of the Educational Despatch " of 1854, that 
Government Avere induced to give a grant of Rs. 380 to pro- 
mote the higher education of Doveton students. Six years after- 
wards this grant was withdrawn owing to unfavourable results at 
the University examinations. 

In 1872, Rs. 250 was again granted, and, had it not been for 
the very favourable results attained by Doveton students at the 
last University examinations, in all probability, there would have 
been a withdrawal of the grant for the second time. 

The position which, in the main, the Eurasian community has 
taken up, is this, that, as a Christian community whose tradiiions 
and feelings are wholly English, they have declined to have tlieir 
sons educated along with those of the non-Christian natives of India. 

In the effort to educate their children separately, they were 
totally unaided by State grants up, as we have said, to 1864, 
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while large sums of public money were and are lavishly expend- 
ed in providing higher class education for the non -Christian sub- 
jects of India. .Eurasians have laboured for more than half 
a cent\iry to provide a Christian high class education for tlieir 
sons and daughters ; and more than once in the history of the 
effort, disaster, and defeat has confronted them. If the effort is 
ever to be crowned with success, it can only be by some wealthy 
member of the community bequeathing a sufficiently large endow- 
ment to mfike it possible to employ the best staff that money can 
procure. Until some such ewent as this occurs, the idea for the 
embodiment of which Eurasians have struggled so long, an 
educational establishment complete in all its parts from an infant 
school to the full curriculum of an English college, can, so far at 
least, as a thoroughly ecjnipped college department is concerned, 
only be a dream fitfully realised. It appears to us, that, however 
desirable in some respects the full realization of this complete 
scheme may be, there are no valid reasons why the sons of Eura- 
sians should not sit side by side with those of Uindoos and 
Mahoinedans in the class-rooms of the Government colleges. 
By the time Eurasian lads are ready to enter on the study 
of the subjects implied in the curriculum of a college, the 
teachiugs of the family, the social circle, and their own educa- 
tional establishments will have already done much to form the 
character and rendered it highly improbable, that either their faith 
or their morals will be injuriously affected by such au arrange- 
ment. It seems to us that there has been far too much made 
by -ecclesiastics of the moral and religious difficulties of the 
educating together of Eura>ians and natives, and by tho very 
community who have no other choice Jbhan to trust their children 
from their very earliest years largely in the hands of native 
ayahs and bearers, drawn from the very lowest social and 
moral stratum of native society. Had their children from 
their birth been tended by Christian, English-speaking servants, 
drawn from the lower tanks of their own community, free from 
the grosser vices of lower class natives, then it might have been 
intelligible that to consort with low class Hindoo and Maho- 
inedao lads in .school work and school sports would have be6u 
a process to which few patents would have cared to subject their 
children. We ate bound to say that many Euiasian lads are in 
possession of au amount of veruacukir abuse and nastiness 
acquired from native servants which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, for them to acquire either in the upper classes of a well 
regulated school, or still less in the class-rooms of an efiicient 
college, even though educated side by side with lads of puiely 
native birth. 
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India is tlie home, the native land, of Eurasians in as true 
a sense as it is of men of pure Indian blood. It is to India, 
and in India that Eurasians have to look for a career ; and India 
is the only future of their children. In this struggle for exis- 
tence they have as competitors and fellow-subjects pinely native 
laces, who, whatever defects of character they may laVjour under 
are many of them indued with a tenacity of purpose, and a 
splendid power of endurance which some sections of the Eura- 
sian community would do well to emulate, and which all sec- 
tions of Eurasian society will do well not to undeiiate. The 
nn lives of India are largely availing themselves of the high 
chuss education provided for them in State-aided schools 
a!ul colleges, and are now crowding the subordinate grades 
of deparimonts, and occupying some of the higher, which, 
even twenty years ago, were filled hy men of European extraction 
or of purely English birth. It is clearly imperative that, if 
Eurasians are to compete with natives for posts in Govern- 
ment departments with any fair measure of success, they must 
be as well equipped as possible with a high class liberal 
education, to fit them for the contest ; and those of their 
number who are not sufficiently wealthy to train and educate 
their lads in Englarnl, shoulJ avail themselves of the education 
oftered in the Government high class schools and colleges. 
The supply of educated natives and Eurasians is yearly 
increasing, and however much, in past years, the Government of 
India may have been induced to impart to their dealings 
with Eiuasiaus and natives occasional strokes of pliilanthropy, 
these will become rarer and more rare, as the debt of India 
accumulates, and the power of taxation approaches its limits, 
and the purely utilitarian principles that dominate the trans- 
actions of the bulk of States and men will impel the rulers of 
India to chose, on sound business principles, from amongst candi- 
dates equally fitted to seive the State in any capacity, tlioso 
that can be had cheapest. It is here, it seems to us, that 
purely native races will Iiave tlie advantage, because of their 
simpler and leas expensive mode of living, unless Eurasians 
dm claim and demonstrate the possession and exercise of such 
liigher traits of character and capacity as will render their services 
to the State compaiable in value with those of the highly paid 
EiiLdisli competition-wallah. 

That the Eurasian community are alive in some degree to 
the giave crisis approaching in their position, is indicated by the 
Eurasian and Anglo-Iiulian Associations whicli have recently 
spiung np in the Jlengal and Madras Presidencies, and by the 
establishment of tha An glo-Ind tan Guardian^ a journal which 
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has on several occasions, since its first publication two years ago, 
hr()UL»lit the weight of public opinion to bear on Indian 
officials, and agitaied and discussed many topics of great interest 
to the community, I'he possession of an organ of their own 
to advocate and agitate the claims of their community, and the 
existence of an association with many branches which claims 
that it practically represents the whole domiciled Anglo-Indian 
and Eurasian community/* marks a stage in their history and 
a power of asserting themselves much in advance of the movement 
of 1829 under the guidance of J. W. Ricketts. The present 
movement, which bears with it so many high hopes, will be 
closely watched both in India and in England, and if the enthusi- 
astic Madras meetings of a year ago, which preceded the formation 
of a Eurasian society with multifarious schemes for the advan- 
tage of the community, the Calcutta society and the various 
mofussil branches, end in wrangling and windy talk, there will 
sink below the social horizon of this generation at least, some 
of the highest hopes that have been formed by it of the power of 
Eurasians to organize their own community, and to do that for 
themselves in the direction of education, the provision of a future 
career for their children, and general self-helpfulness, which 
hitherto neither State nor charity has done, nor is imminently 
likely to do. The result of this movement is in their own hands, 
and its success or failure will be a test, of their own choosing, to 
mark their fitness or unfitness for taking a self-reliant independent 
part in the service of India and the development of its resources. 

There is a law in life as clearly distinguishable in the history 
of races and nationalities, as in the life history of the animal 
and vegetable creations of the geologic past, and the infinite 
modifications and adaptations of form and colour and func- 
tion of the present. It is this, that through ^he whole myriad 
linked web aud woof of life, from its lowest microscopic form 
to its highest development, there is a never-ceasing struggle for 
existence, resulting in a survival of the fittest. Whole species and 
genera of plants and animals have again and again disappeared 
from the earth in the long pre-historic past, and given place, in 
succession, to others, with forms and functions suited to the new 
conditions. The Turanian races of primaeval Europe were swept 
out before the advance of the early Aryans, and Teutons and 
Slavs followed in the wake of Celts, to renew the same struggle, 
a struggle continued to our own day, over wider areas of the 
earth's surface, and which will continue with more or less inten- 
sity of waxing or waning, producing fresh combination and results 
that may not be foretold, “ till suns shall rise and set no more.” 
Eurasians are the outcomes of one of these many struggles for 
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existence ; and no amount of sentiment, or poetry, or patriotism, 
or philanthropy, however much they may mitigate, can exempt 
them from the conditions to which all races of men, all life, is 
subject. If they can acquire and develope habits, capacities, and 
conditions of life, that will render it possible for them to co-ex ist 
with older and purer native races, or that will maintain tiie as- 
cendancy of the race from whence they sprung, then their i’uturo 
is secure ; and it is a future weighted with responsibility and it 
may be with glory and renown. If not, they will as surely 
go under in the struggle of life as race after race has already 
disappeared, or is disappearing, before others with more cndiiiing 
qualities. Tliis may be, and is very sad, very lamentable ; and the 
question may well arise, whether there is no room in this world of 
ours, for anything but the play and rule of remorseless law. The 
answer to this seems to be, whether men will believe it or not, 
that the laws which dominate the moral and spiritual nature of 
man are as certain and resistless, though hut faintly known 
and barely realized, as those which regulate and circumscribe 
what is material. Violation or disregard, deliheiate or unconscious, 
of these laws, known or uiiknown, physical, moral or spiritual, 
biingsits own consequences, proximate and remote, so remote 
that no human calculus may forecast tlie future hopeless lot, 
tlie misery and the woe, and the wretched death, that lie waiting, 
like avenging fuiies, men and races of man who in any way 
make for themselves, or have inherited, conditions and surround- 
ings and consequences which render it inevitahle, either that they 
should sink to the lowest level in the social scale, or die out of 
sheer inanition, or be slain by the vices that eat out their 
manhood anil vitality. 

It is in view of consequences such as these, consequences with 
which, here in India, the progeny of the earlier Dutch and Por- 
tuguese settlers aie already face to face ; and which seem at 
no distant date likely to overtake the lower class of Eurasians 
and poor Europeans, that the law of hmnau brotherhood, the 
law of Christian chaiity may and ought to find a wide and a 
fertile field of usefulness. The islands of the Pacific aio 
strewn with the missionary evangelists of every Onistian sect. 
Round the fringes of the “Daik’* African Continent, Christian 
pioneers are woikiug their way inland among hordes of savage 
men. In America and in Asia, the missionary follows the foot- 
steps of the merchant. In all tlie wide world fabulous wealth 
is expended to evangelise and to Christianise ; is there to be no 
mission to the poor Eurasian, and the poor Indo-European ? 
Will the men of “The Oxford Mission '' who are coming out here 
uuder the auspices of the Right Reverend Father in Qod,'' 
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Bishop Johnson of Calcutta, with all the wealth of the rank 
and fashion of England at their back, Jay aside for a little 
their classics and their matliematics, and their metaphysics, and 
the interesting legacy of dogmatic theology which has been in- 
herited from the fathers of their Ohiirch, and gather together 
the “ gutter children of European extraction in Calcutta and 
elsewhere, and train them up in clean, self-reliant lives, and 
apprentice them to trades, tliat they may grow up with some 
hope of leading useful lives rather than develope into pests of 
society and a standing reproach to Indian statecraft and the 
Christian Church ? The pietism that would hunger and thirst 
for the conversion of heathen lands, tliat would talk itself into 
a frenzy of enthusiasm over the evangelization of the higher 
class of Brahmins, that can build ornate cathedrals, and found 
churches, and spend splendid sums of money in printing Bibles, 
and raising rival pre«aching houses, within sound of the ^‘jangle” 
of each other's bells, that can talk and meditate on tlio good- 
ness and love, and infinite pity, of the “ All Father," and the 
brotherhood of all men, and yet leave their own flesh and 
blood, the sons and daughters of their own fathers, to grow up 
in hunger, and ignorance, and vice, consorting with, and sinking 
to the level of, the veriest scum of Indian society, is not 
Christianity, as its great Founder taught it by both precept 
and example ; is cant, contemptible cant, whicli will do more 
irreparable mischief to the cause of true Christ-like teaching 
in India and the world than all the accumulated wrong-doing and 
immorality that have been perpetrated in India since the rule of 
England first began. 

Twenty years ago, Lord Canning -placed it on record that, 
** If measures for educating these children arc not promptly and 
vigorously encouraged and aided by the Govcininent, wo shall 
soon find ourselves embarrassed in all large towns an<l stations 
“ with a floating population of Indianized English loosely brought 
up, and exhibiting most of the worst qualities of both races, 
whilst the Eurasian population already so numerous that 
“ the moans of education offered to it are (|uite inadequate, will 
‘Miicrease more rapidly than ever. 1 can hardly imagine a 
“ more profitless, unmanageable community than one so coin- 
posed. It might be long before it would grow to what would 
“ be called a class dangerous to the State, hut very few years 
“ will make it, if neglected, a glaring reproacli to the Goveru- 
ment, and to the faith which it will, however ignorarvt and 
“vicious, nominally profess. On the other hand, if cartid for 
“ lietimes it will become a source of strength and usefulness to 
“ British rule in India." 
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In tho March of 1879, Lord Lytton, in a minute on the education 
and employment of natives and poor Europeans which will probably 
render his name one of the landrnaiks in their history, declared, 
that Lord Canning's warning has unhappily been justified by 
“ the event. We were told officially, two years ago, that there 
were between eleven and twelve thousand European and Eurasian 
children in India growing up without any education at all— 
“ a scandal to the English name and the English Government." 

Lord Canning's minute calle<l into existence about a dozen 
schools, Hill schools, half the cost of which the State provided, 
and to which a grant-iu-aid is still continued. The cliarges at 
these schools are necessarily so high, we arc told, that the wealthy 
alone can take advantage of them. So that down to the present 
day neither State nor Cliuidi has touched even the fringe of wiiat 
is a yearly increasing incubus, a peril to the State and a scandal to 
the Church ; the minute of Lord Lytton has produced as yet 
nothing but a crop of suggestions, two reports and some wrangliug. 

The longtl^y preliminary report of Archdeacon JBaly ap- 
peared towards the close of last year; and amid a mass of 
details, neither new nor, in our opinion, necessary at so early a 
stage of the enquiry, the Archdeacon recommended the establish- 
ment of Hill schools and the subordination of the Training 
Colleges to the Episcopal Church in India. These in effect 
were the two proposals contained in tlie Preliminary Report," 
which occupied about 59 pages of the Gazette of December 
13tb, 1879. It seems to us, that, however creditable these pro- 
po.sals may be, as evidencing the philanthropic desires of the 
Arclnleacon and his loyalty to his own Church, they are both 
of them utterly impracticable, as solutions of the problem he 
has undertaken in some fashion to holve. We doubt if there 
be any body of sane legislators, either in or out of India, who 
would saddle the people of this country with the up-keep of a 
circle of Hill schools, in which would be gathered together the 
children of poor Eurasians and Poor Whites" all over India. 
The idea is so completely Utopian, that the kindly feelings of 
the proposer must have obscured his more robust common sense ; 
wliile tho suggestion tliat the Training College for Indian 
teacheis shouhl be under the control of the clergy of the 
Church to which the Archdeacon holongs, will, in our estimation, 
rouse the religious animosity of every religious sect in India ; 
and if persisted in, will embitter the whole question and sink 
it from one of imperial importance to the white beat of a 
profitless religious struggle. If it is imperative, as the ad- 
vocates of Hill Boarding-schools maintain, that the children of 
European extraction in India sliould pass the adolescent period 
of their lives under tlie most fu\oiirablc conditions which aie 
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likely to secure healthy bodies and vigorous minds, is not this 
a truism which will he universally admitted? Is not this as true 
of England and the world as it is of India ? But when these 
advocates go on to argue that this in India should be effected 
at partly Government expense, because we are told the parents 
are too poor so to educate and train their children, then we say, 
that, if a scheme of this sort is launched and not strictly confined 
to the orphans and waifs of Indian society, the State will raise 
up a race of State paupers from whom all feelings of shame at 
receiving State alms will be eliminated, and who will marry and 
give in marriage, and produce children, to enter on much the 
same pauper life, and in turn look more to the State and 
less to their own exertions for the means of living. If the 
State wishes to pauperise the less wealthy Europeans and 
Eurasians, no better method could probably be employed than 
the scheme of Archdeacon Baly. A race of men, whether 
Europeans, Asiatics, or denizens of other parts of the earth’s 
surface, who cannot suitably educate and provide for their 
children (beyond mere elementary education which the State 
may and ought to compel all its subjects to acquire), have no 
claim to pose as martyrs and benefactors to humanity, if, in view 
of their own and their descendant’s futun*, they continue to 
bring children into the world to live a pauper’s life or to suffer, 
to agonize and to die. A race nurtured under conditions, such 
as these would be a thorn in the body politic, and the moment 
State aid for their nurture was withdrawn, as inevitably it would 
be, they would sink into utter insignificance, or be trodden under 
foot in the social struggle, and annihilated by the men of a stur- 
dier race. Men of European birth and extraction domiciled per- 
manently in India are already beginning to feel bitterly some 
of the penalties incident to their lot. They at least can at 
the worst suffer and die, leaving no race behind them, with weaker 
bodies and less clastic minds, to grill and sweat and suffer 
beneath an Indian sun ; and if puny creatures of the race have 
been already produced, who can only exist by periodic sojourns on 
breezy hill tops, then their expiring effort should be to enable 
them to effect this sojourn; and the philanthropic and the 
charitable may well aid them in their resolve. If the Govern- 
ment of India are theiuselves bringing out skilled artizans and 
others from England, to work on their railways and public 
works and elsewhere, and paying them such wretched sums, that 
they are unable to educate and provide for their children in a 
manner suitable to the needs of the climate of India, and arc 
allowing mercantile houses, trading firms and others to perpetrate 
the same injustice, then the sooner this iniquity is exposed, 
and the cruel facts are made public, the better it will be for 
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England and for India. If it is the need of India that men of 
this sort should be brought to her shores to labour for the 
State, then the State should see to it, that they may return to 
the land of their birth and not remain here a disgrace to Eng- 
lishmen and a cancer in her rule; or, if remaining, they should 
be a strength and bulwark, and not a race of sickly paupers. 
The Government seems to us to have committed a grave mistake 
in appointing the committee at all ; and would have acted with 
greater wisdom had it handed the whole subject over to the educa- 
tional department of the Presidency. The department has officers 
all over the FreBidency, who, we are bound to say, would have 
supplied facts and suggestions from the yearly round of their 
duties and experience, certainly not less authentic than those 
supplied by Archdeacon Baly, and as certainly more varied and 
valuable, because coming from those the business of whose life 
it is to labour for the educational advancement of the people. 
No doubt, the Reverend Archdeacon Baly, in an enquiry of this 
sort, would prove a valuable witness, but it seems to us that it is 
to the educational department, the Government ought to look for 
a clear and succinct digest of the facts on which it is proposed to 
legislate, and for a practical working scheme for the attainment of 
the objects legislated for. It is no disparagement to the Archdea- 
con to say that tiiere are in the educational departments of India 
gentlemen of not less wide culture, and quite as varied and 
lengthy Indian experience, whose acquaiutauce with the condi- 
tion of European aud Eurasian education and employment is 
much more real aud varied than any thing to which Archdeacon 
Baly can aspire. His appointment to the position he holds 
oil the committee is probably due to the fact that be has 
evinced his interest in the subject by the publication of a pam- 
phlet distinguished by earnestness and thoughtfulness. 

It seems to us that elementary schools for Eurasians and poor 
Europeans should be established, — ought long ago to have been 
established — under Government control and support in all the 
large Presidency towns aud stations. It is in these towns and 
stations that Eurasians, wealthy and indigent alike, are gathered 
together in the largest numbers, and a local rale for educational 
purposes, if such a rate were deemed needful, would press with 
least hardship ou the population of European extraction. If the 
Government are really bent on vigorous action in the mailer, and 
will remit it to the etlucational departments of each Presidency, a 
very few years may see a network of efficient schools all over India 
affiliated with the already established higher class schools and 
colleges, with an undenoininational Training College or its eqiiiva- 
lent," in tlie capital of each Presidency, aud a large proportion of 
children of school-going age in a fair way to wipe out some 
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of the reproach which, as long as this remaius undone, will 
lie on the rulers of India. 

We have no faith whatever, that, were the Government to esta- 
blish all over the country technical schools, such as that which 
now occupies the premises of Bishop^s College at Seebpore, 
these alone would train up a band of skilled tradesmen of 
l^nn'kpenn extraction which would render it unnecossaiy to import 
skillo<l European labour as largely as at present, or would in the 
end vindicate the wisdom of Government in incurring so largo 
an expense for what after all is but an expeiimont with but a 
problematical outcome. Technical schools can never create an 
industry, however valuable they may be in (lilfusing sound 
knowledge. There is, it seems to us, loom in each Presidency for a 
school of mining and metallurgy iu connection with the Geological 
Survey ; as well as for an Agricultural College, or at least a lec- 
tiirship in the Principles of Agriculture in every Presidency 
college. Technical schools have thei^* uses, highly iinpoitaut 
uses, especially iu countries where the population has already mas- 
tered and developed a practical knowledge of handicrafts and a 
moderate degree of skill in these pursuits ; but this is not the 
position which the Eurasian community occupies. It is only the 
merest fraction of the whole number who have followed, or whoso 
parents have followed, engineering or mechanical pursuits. If it 
is contended that they have never had opportunities for doing 
so, and that it is the duty of the State to provide facilities for 
uc({uii’ing knowledge of this sort, then it appears to us that such a 
position IS untenable, for it amounts to a declaration that the Slate 
ought to provide facilities for learning trades which neither the 
individual nor the community have found it to their advantage to 
follow. The supremacy of Britain in the mechanical arts and 
manufactures was not acquiied iu technical schools, and would pro- 
bably never have been attained had it been sought for there. That 
supremacy and the skill acquired by other nationalities in kindred 
arts and professions, are due mainly to individual enterprise ; and 
where a paternal government has thought proper to intervene, 
unless in the way of supplying skilled theoretical knowledge 
based on practice, and that hut sparingly, the result has gener- 
ally been disastrous. To set up technical schools all over India, 
is to begin at the wrong end, and to fo.ster the growth of a class 
of men who, after the course of technical instruction had been 
ended, would look to the Government to supply them with fairly- 
paid posts in which the heaviest tools they would be required to 
use woulii be the pen, the pencil, and the compass. 

A trade or handicraft is only to be learned effectually by the 
leaincr doing for himself, under the supervision of a skilled jour- 
neyman, every process implied in a correct practical knowledge 
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of the branch sought to be acquired. A more or less lengthy 
apprenticeship has proved itself in all time and in all countries 
the best school for rearing up a band of skilled, intelligent work- 
men ; and, until Eurasians show a much more marked tendency 
to undergo this, the best of all practical tiainings, the less said 
about teclmical schools the better, as one of the panaceas for 
there ills. 

The same objection, in our opinion, applies to the establish- 
ment of largo hill farms under Government control. Agricultural 
college's and lectuicships are in our estimation imperatively needed 
in i*very large Presidency town in India, where the most advanced 
tio or y and practice of agriculturists all over the world would 
bf Ijiught and exhibited in field work to lads wlio luive already 
l iken ])art in, and mastered more or less the pratical details of 
work, and who mean to follow it in the same practical 
t;..diion ill after life. But it. is a grave error to suppose that lads, 
Kura.sian lads, who all their days have heen sitting on school 
benches and cramming for College and University exainina- 
li nis, and who have shown no aptitude and no desire for the })ro- 
IV ssioii of agriculture by submitting to the only process by wliicli 
i(s practical details can bo learned, will condescend to twist tlio 
tail of a bullock, or liandle a farm implement unless by proxy. 

The question of Eurasian regiments has been discussed with 
more or less intermission since the mutiny and before it. On 
the one hand, it is maintained that a splendid body of men of Euro- 
pean extraction could be secured to the country, and a new outlet 
for Eurasian youths attained, by the enrolling of distinctive 
Eurasian regiments, wliicli would cost less to the State, and would 
largely undertake the duties which liighly paid Europeans at 
present perform. On the other hand, it is held by officers and 
others who probably draw largely from their own experience of the 
very lowest class of Eurasians as bandsmen and drummers, that 
an experiment of this sort would be a very lively one for the 
officers commanding, and a doubtful one for the State. Indeed, 
so warm a friend to the community as Archdeacon Baly classes 
colonisation of lands out of India, or of the hill tracts of the penin- 
sula, and Eurasian regiments, in the same category, as equally 
hopeless, (see The Employment of Europeans in India, page 26). 

If there is a sufficiently large number of Eurasian lads in each 
Presideiic}^ or in any one Presidency, who are ready to adopt 
soldiering as a profession, and who are prepared to submit them- 
selves to all the hardships and subordinate routine duties implied 
in a soldier’s life in India, then it seems to us it is only a question 
of training and discipline ; «'iiid the Government may safely emoll 
one regiment at least in each Presidency as a trial. In view of the 
piaccicability of Eurasian regiments it might not be inappropriate 
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for tlio (Tovornment/ to utilise the Lawrence Asylum, and the Hill 
and other schools of a moie or less eleemosynary character all over 
India, wherever Eurasian are educated, so that the training 
of a portion of them at least should have in view their entering 
the army. 

The very lowest class of Eurasians who may, for various causes, 
be entering on a life of loaferism and vice, should be brought 
together in industrial schools, somewhat after the model of those in 
Britain, and taught trades, or, after a preliminary training be 
drafted into the Army, the Navy, the Merchant service, or wher- 
ever else they can serve India and make a living. At Madras, 
Bombay, and in the Hooghly, training-ships for Eurasian lad.s, such 
as those now to l)c found in almost all the large seaports of Great 
Britain ai»d Ireland would rescue many from a life of vagabondage 
and, it may be, crime, and fit them for earning a living as able 
seamen. 

The Eurasian community, it appears to us, while availing them- 
selves of every legitimate channel to ventilate their grievances, to 
memorialize State departments, to petition Government, to inter- 
view statesmen and legislators with deputations, and to bring the 
weight of public opinion to bear on every Inndrance which 
stands in the way of their advancement, should continually bear 
in mind, that their future lies largely in their own hands, 
and that they need not hope that either the high officials 
of India or England, or the Government of either, will do for 
their community what they will not do for themselves. It is 
not by scathing attacks on parties or Government, or by bitter 
and acrimonious comments on public men and public measures, 
or by virulent onslaughts on departments and functionaries, — 
however useful these attacks may be in certain stages of 
public mendacity, peculation, nepotism, and general wrong-do- 
ing — that any race or any community ever vindicated, or ever will 
vindicate, its own fitness for positions of trust and responsibility, 
where judicial calmness of judgment, moderation of speech, 
fertility of resource, and sterling integrity are eminently need- 
ful. It is in the dtiily exhibition of those higher qualities and 
characteristics which mark off a race fit to fight the battle 
of life manfully, and help to mould the future of a gieat people, 
that Eurasians will find the shortest method of solving the pro- 
blem of their own futuie, and demonstrate their capacity to fill 
the highest offices in the Indian empire. Whenever and where- 
ever these qualities nianife.st tliemselves, the rulers of India and 
the friends of the Indian people will not be slow to acknowledge 
them, to honour tliem, and to glory in them. Whether or not, tlieso 
qualities will bo develoj^cd and exhibited more largely in the 
future than they have been in the past, depends greatly on 
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iCurasians themselves, and not on any power lyin^ outs’ule 
their own will and resolve. The laws that govern exist- 
ence in some of its aspects, are without pity and destitute 
of remorse; the fittest are the sole survivors, and the stiugglc 
of life goes on. It is chiefly in adversity, though not seldom 
in prosperity, that men and races show the sterling powers 
and capacities inherent in their natures ; and if this crisis in their 
history, through which they are about to pass, and on which they 
have already entered, brings to the surface, in the Eurasian 
community, qualities which otherwise would have lain flormant, 
then, indeed, to them, sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
Throughout this long struggle for a higher, a more varied, and a 
more useful position in India, Eurasians have been ftillowed by the 
anxious liopes, and the best wishes of some of the noblest Eng- 
lishmen who have ever served India ; and tliere are now in 
England and in India numerous sympathisers who will be 
the first to grieve if, by violence of speech, unreasonableness 
in their demands, overstatement of their claims, or deficiency in 
self-helpfulness, they should injure, or cast to the ground the 
promising hopes cherished of their future. As we have alreiuly 
noted, the conditions inherited, acquired, and it may be imposed, 
which act as hindrances in their efforts towards a brighter 
future, are sucli as require, in many instances, no ordinary 
effort to overcome. Every inch on their road to success must 
be gained for themselves and by themselves, amidst healthy 
rivalry, the play of interests, and the force of character. In the 
view of such a contest big with their future fate, through which, as 
through the valley of the shadow of racial and social death, their 
way lies to a higher and a nobler life, the hearts of tliose in 
wliose veins flow their fathers’ blood may well pulse with the 
excitement born of high hope and manly warfare ; and there 
may well linger in the ears, and quicken the impulse, of all fighting 
this fight of social life or death, imperial usefulness or uselessiiet'S, 
some such words as these : — 

“ Courage, brother, do not stumble, 

“ Though tliy path b** d.ark aa uiglit, 

“ There’s a star to guide the huruble, 

Trust iu God aud do the right. 

“ Let the road be long and dreary, 

“ And its ending out of sight, 

“ Foot it bravely, strong or weary, 

“ Trust in God and do the right. 

“ Trust no party, Church or faction, 

“ Trust no leaner in the fight, 

“ Uut in every word and action 
“ Trust in God and do the right,” 


Thomas Edwauds. 
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Voatscript . — Since the foregoing article has been in type an official 
paper from the Goverument of Bengal to that of India has been 
published, in which Sir Ashley Eden effectively reviews the schemes 
of Archdeacon Baly and the proposals of the Government of India. 
The substance of bis Lordship^s conclusions are, that so far as 
Bengal is concerned, no additional school accommodation either 
on the Hills or plains is needful, except in the case of the Calcutta 
Free School, the Murgihatta Boy's School and the Entally Loretto 
Girl’s School. The already existing Hill schools have accommoda- 
tion for nearly double the number at present in attendance ; and 
the fees and charges are considerably less than schools of a similar 
kind on the plains. In the case of the charity schools above men- 
tioned, the Governor of Bengal is prepared to double the already 
existing grant on condition that accommodation can be provided 
for double the number at present in attendance from private 
sources ; the increase space to be largely or entirely set apart for 
poor children from the Mufassil who have no opportunity of 
obtaining education nearer home. Sir Ashley Eden believes that 
teachers can be effectually trained by undergoing an apprentice- 
ship with masters of schools ; and that after passing the Entrance 
Examination of the Calcutta University those candidates selected 
could be placed under the Headmasters of higher class schools for 
two years, at the end of which time an examining board would 
grant certificates ; and the Inspector of the Division certify to their 
fitness for teaching. This proposal for training teachers, if worked 
efficiently, we believe would produce a race of teachers at little cost 
to the State, who would be thoroughly up to their work in all its de- 
tails; and in every respect be as efficient as those turned out by the 
most expensive State-aided Training College. The theory of teach- 
ing may be learned from books and lectures ; but its practice can 
be attained only by daily contact with pupils, and by taking part 
in the work of a school under the direction and supervision of a 
skilled teacher. Some doubts have been thrown on the accuracy of 
Archdeacon Baly's figures ; and the statement made to I^rd 
Lytton about a year ago, regarding the large number of children 
of European extraction, some twelve to thirteen thousand, proba- 
bly requires to be sifted. It seems to us that the Census ofters "a 
good opportunity to set the whole question regarding the point 
at rest ; and it might be advisable for the Government to take 
steps to secure accurate returns regarding the number of Eura- 
sians all over India, their occupations, the number of their children, 
and the proportion who are not being suitably educ*ated. Till this 
has been accomplished and unimpeachable data are in tlie hands of 
Government, it might he judicious to delay action beyond what the 
Government of Bengal has declared itself ready to eftect. 

Thomas Edwards. 



Atit. III.— the rise OB" AMRITSAR, 

AND THE ALTERATIONS OF THE SIKH RELIGION.^ 

A MAR DAS, i* the third guru or Sikh Apostle, in his retreat 
at Goiinlwal on the margin of the River Bias, deplored 
the perversity of human nature which refused to ackflow ledge 
tlie divine origin of the Sikh religion, and to hasten to its 
standard. After the lapse of .sonic thirty years since the death 
of Naiiak, the number of surviving converts was .still dLscourag- 
ingly small. J In the midst of his labouring tribulation it wa.s 
revealed to him in a vi.sion, that there was a holy land to the 
west, containing every thing that was biiglit ainl perfect upon 
o.arth, a land which God himself had chosen as the seat of the 
8ikh religion, and to wliicli millions would tliroug to receive 
the new evangel |j 

Amur Dus accordingly directed his .son-in-law and successor, 
Ram Das, to go in quest of the promised laud. Whether, however. 
Ram Das had misunderstood hi.s instructions, or the vision had not 
hoeu definite in its indications, tlie sacred spot was not discovered 
wiilioiit .some dilhculty. Ram Das directed his steps towards 
the west., and after .several days* travel took up his abode in 
an open plain, beneath a solitary tree, which alforded grateful 
•shade. In due time he .set ahuut constructing a tank for his 
followers and himself. While conducting the excavation, ho un- 
earthed a largo jar of ancient maiiufucture. His curio.sity led him 
to open it, when forth there issued a jogi, who, from a period 
long anterior to all profane history, had romaiuevl in a religious 


* All acooniil of the original reli- 
gion of the Sikhu will be found iu tbo 
preceding number of this “Review” 
under the heading “ The Dewali at 
Amritsar,” a title which I have now 
alteied at the auggoidtiou of several 
litfevary friends. 

t The ten gurus were Nauak, 
Angad, Amar Das, Avjan, liar 
Gobind, liar Ram, ITarKibhau, Tcgh 
Dahadur, and Gobind Singh. Ndiiak 
the first guru was born iu IdCJ) A.D. 
Gobind. Singh, the last gum, died iu 
1708 A.D. 

% Cuniiiugham states that forty- 
two years at ter the death of Nauak, 
his successor had not moie than 


double th.'it number of disciples. 
As, however, the number eiglity-four, 
which expresses the lakhs of forms 
of existence in creation, is of some 
sanctity and of frequent use among 
both Sikhs and Hindus, it is doubt- 
ful whether Cunningham has been 
justified in literally accepting Bhai 
Kahn Singli's expression regarding 
Araar Dds, — “ He held convei*se witli 
eighty-foJir Sikhs.” But, at anj' rate, 
there seems no reason to doubt that 
at thetiu'oof Amar Das, the number 
of Sikhs foil far short of what had 
be- li iiKiuipated by his predecessors. 

11 in this nairative of the rise of 
Amritsar I follow tradition. 
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trance in that circumscribed and apparently inconvenient tene* 
ment.* 

The jogi told the guru, that be was in error as regards the 
sp^ indicated in the vision. It would be found a little further 
to the south. The guru at once abandoned his unavailing labor, 
and accepted the miraculous indication of the jogi. It may be 
mentioned, that the tank thus begun and abandoned by the 
gnru was subsequently completed by the piety and munificence 
of bis disdples. It is now known as Santokhsar or the Lake 
of Patience, and is situated in the outskirts of Amritsar. Nothing 
daunted, Ram Das set out with his mattock on bis further ex- 

f lorations. In these again divine interposition was not wanting. 

[e discovered not far distant some stagnant water in the forest. 
He was told that this water possessed such healing virtue, as to 
have actually cured a leper who had bathed in it. The holy Quru 
on enquirin:; into the circumstance is said to have obtained the 
following particulars : — "* 

In those days there lived a woman, poor in worldly wealth but 
of exemplary devotion, and possessing in reality such beauty as 
poets have imaged only in their fancy. This woman took comj 
passion on a poor crippled leper who bad lost his fingers and toes, 
and she consented to be his wife and faithful nurse. She main* 
tained herself and him by begging. Whatever alms she obtained, 
she shared with him ; and wherever she went, she tenderly bore 
him in a basket on her shoulders. One day she wandered with 
her afflicted husband to the stagnant water which the guru had 
now discovered ; and the loving wife, foot-sore and weary, laid 
down her burden. She and her husband were soon seized with 
an imperious desire for their mid-day meal, and bethought them- 
selves how it was to be obtained. After much discussion, during 
which the wife expressed her reluctance to leave her husband, it 
was decided that he was to recline under a tree in the cool and 
grateful proximity of the water, while she departed to the nearest 
village to beg their daily bread. The leper’s powers of observa- 
tion had been developed by leisure and travel. As he sat in bis 
basket, he observed a black crow swoop down into the water, 
and emerge a dove of singular whiteness from its tiny wavelets. 
The leper saw that the water possessed marvellous cleansing 
properties, and he at once determined to test its efficacy on him- 
self. Crawling from his basket to the margin of the water, he 
immersed his hand, when, lo ! new fingers sprouted from it, and 


* Sot Dr. HSoigberger’s “ Thirty* of suspension of animation attributed 
nine years in tbe Kaat’’ for some to jogis until quits reoeut times, 
explanation of tlte pretended power 
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the limb was instanUneously made whole! Much d^iberation 
was ^ not required to induce the leper to bathe his whole body. 
He emerged from the pool restored to health and the sjilendour 
manly beauty, and he calmly awaited the return of his darling 

and faithful spouse from her mendicant excursion. 

On arrivino', her consternation knew no bounds. In the perfect 
nronortions of the man who stood before her, she could not dis- 
cover her husband, the recent crippled and maimed leper, and 
she shrank from his embrace with all the indignation of outraged 
virtue In vain did he essay to explain to her the cause of his 
metamorphosis. She interrupted his narrative with tears and 
imprecations. Her belief was, that the stranger before her had 
killed her husband, and now presented himrelf as an unholy lover 
in her helplessness and bereavement. The quarrel waxed hot 
between husband and wife. She refused to wcept his statements, 
and he felt mortified at the incredulity of his hitherto peerless 
spouse. Remonstrance and ^argument had no effert on her, and 
feminine obstinacy temporarily triumphed. With ceMeless 
obiiirgations and monitions of divine vengeance she hastened from 
the presence of the man she believed guilty of such great enormity, 
to mourn her darling leper, in some remote and forloro solitude. 

Such was the position of domestic affairs when Kara Ua*. » 
deua ex maohind, appeared upon the scene. He assured the 
wife, that the man whom she had been spurning was in reality 
no other than her husband ; and he craved the husband s pardon 
from hi.s too faithful wife. Ram Das appears to have been much 
more successful in his negotiations than most interposers in domes- 
tic quarrels. Through his kind offices the faithful couple were 

reconciled, they embraced his religion and the leper 

assisted him in enlarging the pool, building to it flights of dis- 
cending steps, and rearing on its margin buildings for divine 
praise and prayer, worthy of the mirwnlous discovery of the water 
and its still more miraculous virtue. Ihe tank was called 
Amritsar or the Lake of Immortality. Akbar, the liberal and 
tolerant emperor of tli« period, made a graiit of the land to Ram 
Das, and it became known as Guruchak or the guru s estate. Ihe 
town which arose in the vicinity received the name of Ramdaspur 
from its founder.^ 


* There are other versions of the 
story ot tVie leper. Some say the cir- 
cuiiiscauce described occurred m I'he 
time pf Arjan while the^ tank was 
being excavated. A painting and a 
brazen tablet on the spot represent 
the wife and the restored leper 
appearing before Arjiiu for the pur- 


pose of adjusting their quarrel. 

Malcolm states that Amritsar 
was “a very ancient town, known 
formerly under the name of Chak 
but of this I find no proof. The 
neighbouring village to which the 
leper’s wife wuut to beg, was called 
Taiig. 
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The year 1576 A.D. is given as the date of the foundation of 
the sacred reservoir. The particular spot where the leper was 
cured was, and is still, known as Dukh-bhanjani, or the destroyer 
of grief, the place which removes all sorrow from the lieart. 
Guru Arjan, the son of Kain Das, added to the city of his father’s 
foundation, and to the sacred edifices round the Lake of Immorta- 
lity. The spiritual Peisistratus of his age, he collected the rhap- 
sodies of his predecessors, and adding to them some prayers and 
exhortations of his own, compiled the Graiith or Sikh Bible, for 
the edification of the faithful. Such treasure needed fitting 
tenement, and opposite the Dukh-hhanjani was reared the Har- 
inandar, or house of God,"'^ the Sikh Holy of Holies, to receive the 
divine compilation. 

The Har Mandar, known to European travellers as the Golden 
Temple, stands in the centre of the lake, and is connected with 
the land by a spacious viaduct. The roof of the building is of 
copper gilt with gold. The floor and the outer portions of the walls 
are of marble, it is said, torn during Sikh supremacy from the tomb 
of the far-famed Empress Nur Jalian at Shahdera near Lahore. 
The temple, though in shape like a truncated coffin, is an im- 
posing structure. To form it, three storeys of building rise grace- 
fully over the lake. The roof is ornamented with tiny cupolas 
and Moresque decorations. The holy volume of the Sikhs clothed 
with silken coverlets is watched over by a priest who receives the 
homage and offerings of his co-religionists. And Musulman 
musicians all day long chant to accompaniment of sitdr and saravfii 
the secular or profane songs of their religion and calling, to unlock 
the hearts and sympathies of the Sikh viftilors of tlju holy temple. 

Arjan not only acquired great fame as a religious teacher and 
holy man, but great wealth as a horse-merchant and secular 
administrator of the Khalsa. He reduced to a fixed scale the 
previously irregular and unsystematic offerings of his followers, 
and despatched his agents far and wide to receive their forced or 
voluntary contributions. In imitation of tlie great Hindu fair 
at Hardwar in the beginning of Baisakh, first month of the 

Hindu year, he established the Bnisakhi fair at Amritsar. 
The Hindu Diwali festival at the close of summor lie also utilized, 
and converted into a great secular and religious gatliering of the 
Sikhs. The seasons when both festivals wore held he doomed 
most convenient for his followers of ]>oth sexes to assemble at 
his sacred city. Apart from his commercial interests, he, the first 
guiu to give full effect to the precepts of Nanak, saw the necessity, 


• liar Maudar is, literally, the VMiini, and in the Prcni to 

ieuipit) of iiati, a liaiuti applied to Kiidiuu, an uvaUr of Vi^Liiu. 
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in Ills spiritual capacity, of bringing liis followers into closer 
relations with himself and with one another, of periodically renew- 
in^^ acquaintance with them, and of reciprocating with them those 
kind personal offices which form the surest bond of aflfection 
between a religious teacher and his disciples. In this way, while 
adding to his piivate resources and the number of his retinue, he 
did more to unite the Sikhs and induce them to take an active and 
living interest in the political and spiritual welfare of the new 
religion, than all his predecessors put together had done by their 
stately doctrines and refrigerated secular theories. 

Succeeding gurus added to the wealth, the grandeur, and the 
religions character of llamdaspur. The city long retained the 
name of its founder, until the lapse of historical memory and 
the increased fame of the sacred tank led to the bestowal of 
its name on what is now the most populous and opulent city 
of the land of five rivers. As a commercial city Amritsar 
is most conveniently situated in the heart of the Panjab. Lyiwg 
within the sub- Himalayan rain-belt, its natural irrigational ad- 
vantages are great. These are supplemented, idly in summer 
and profitably in winter, by water courses which preserve the 
verdure of the earth and enhance its productive capacities. Amrit- 
sar IS now, an<l lias long been, tlie liome of tin* Kashmiri shawl- 
weavers, who have found the Happy Valley under an otiose and 
apatlietic luler and grasping officials by no means a terres- 
tiial paradise.* And to all these material advantages are added 
the coiitiibutions of the Faithful to the great temple, particu- 
larly at the DiwAll find Baisakhi festivals, which are in the 
words of a Sikh genilemaD,-|- to whom I am indebted for much of 
my information regarding Ainiitsar, the golden trees and the milch 
cows of the priests and professional mendicants of the Khalsa. 

In close proximity to the Dukh-bhanjani is the Athsath Tivath, 
words which mean sixty-eiglit places of pilgrimage. Such is the 
Copious numher of famous Indian localities which, in the opinion 
of the Hindus, are the special haunts of the deity by whatever 
name known, and whore praise and offeiings are most grateful to 
ins senses. It is supposed that Arjan built hiinsolf a Imt on the 
Dnkh-bhanjarii wiiile engageil in the construction of the tank, and 
that lie used to bathe on the spot now calleil Atiisath Tirath ” 
ovoiy morning before olToring up his pra3xu6 and spiritual homage. 

* i'he pitiable condition of this cru«h the energies of the fine people 
ruler’s teiTilories and his clearly and defertilize the lovely couutry over 
}»rovt‘(L;ui(l dooply rooted disloyalty which he holds independent sway, 
voiho linusli Govoiiimciit must soon t Sirddr Singh, a Sikh gen- 

1)1 milt into Pohticiil ])roniineuce the tlenian, who has visited England, and 
qufsiion how iong such an adiuiiiis- made himself acquainted with our 
traiiuii as his will be allowed to literature and our cuatoma. 
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The spot on this account was held in reverence by his followers ; 
and either Har Gobind or the later priests of the temple boldly 
declared, that bathing there had the same spiritual efficacy as visit- 
ing the whole sixty-eight places of Hindu^ pilgrimage. This was 
a transparent device to attract Hindus to the temple, and induce 
tbem to adopt the new religion. Whoever believed in the efficacy 
of the Athsath Tirath,” would feel no goads of conscience to 
visit the ancient places of pilgrimage, such as Hardwar, Gaya, and 
Benares ; and he would be thus preserved from the effects of the 
vigorous reactionary teachings of the Brahmins. 

I have mentioned * the Akalis’ throne as the scene of the Sikh 
initiation. There a grand Darbar is held every evening when 
the Sikh priests appear in the blue uniform of their order, with 
all its curious trappings. To a stranger it is a somewhat impos- 
ing sight. It appears as if one was transported back to the age 
of the crusaders and knights in armour. The priests who an 
hour ago were seen in the crowd in ordinary white costume, 
appear now totally different beings with their blue robes, their 
battle-axes, their peaked turbans ornamented with glittering quoits, 
and their truly martial bearing. The demeanour of these men 
is perfect. They sit upright and motionless on their seats ; their 
eyes are steady and expressive of* determination and self-control ; 
and when they are not occupied in chanting the Holy Qranth, their 
features are indicative of profound contemplation. Perhaps, 
however, it is with them as with the boy in tiie Scotch song — 

For a’ sae sage he looks, what can the laddie ken ? 

He’s thiukin’ upon naething like mony mighty men. 

Behind the Akalis’ throne is the Akal Bdngah, a spacious pavi- 
lion constructed by Har Gobind, the sixth Apostle. The three pre- 
ceding gurus held darbars in the holy temple on the Lake. He it 
was who first set the temple aside for purely devotional purposes, and 
built the Akal B6ngah to receive his disciples. In a short time, 
however, this also became too small to receive those who sought the 
religious gain of beholding the Apostle. He used then to sil on 
the balcony, while the spacious area beneath was filled to over- 
iBiowing with his homnge and tribute-bestowing followers. Here 
presents of horses, hawks, swords, and game, were piously offered 
to the guru, and here still, similar offerings to the temple are tri- 
umphantly displayed. 

Arjau's love of pomp and power had excited the suspicions 
or the political hostility of the Emperor of Delhi. This was kept 
alive by the machinations of private and sectarian enemies. 
Arjan was seized and thrown into prison in the then cheerless 


* Cmleudta Rvtiew^ April 1880. 
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city of Lahore, where his life was soon brought to a close under 
the tortures of the myrmidons of the imperial fanatic Aur- 
angzeb.* To Har Qobind, the son of Arjan, was left the duty of 
avenging the death of his father. It was perhaps with this 
object that he gave a new impulse to the Sikh religion. At any 
rate, the first material alterations of the religion of Nanak must 
be held to date from his time. The skilful devices of Arjan, to 
induce the Sikhs to take an interest in their faith, were insuffi- 
cient in Har Gobind’s estimation. Theological concessions were 
deemed necessary to fulfil his religious and political aspirations. 
Sikh converts were allowed to invoke and offer homage to 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, the ancient Trinity of the Hindu 
dispensation, f Doubt having perhaps arisen as to whether his 
predecessors had actually prohibited the use of meat, Har Uobind 
boldly partook of man’s usual animal food except the flesh of the 
cow, which was then, as it is now, an object of abhorrence to the 
Sikhs ; and he proclaimed it good for his followers to follow his 
holy example. 

The meekness and passive submission of the religion of Nfinak 
were changed under Bar Qobind into independence and heroic 
activity. To give strength, consistency, and harmony to his 
political deliberations, he established the (7tertc ma<a, or council of 
the Sikhs, an institution which bore some analogy to the Agora 

** Dabistan,’’ page 234. 

I cannot attach much import* would be quite in keeping with his 
ance to the statement, that the heat general character, and with the tern* 
of Lahore assisted in the death of per of the Sikh faith both in his 
Arjaii, unless obliging him to stand time and since. 1 am not unaware 
in the heat of the sun for several of the fact, that the author of the 
hours daily, was one of the forms of Dabistan spoke of Har Gobiud 
torture employed by his jailors, as a believer in one God. But the 
Otherwise Arjau must have been other gods of the Hindu pantheon 
thoroughly inured to the heat of seem to have held in the estimation 
that part of India. of the early Sikh gurus, even of 

t This is stated on the authority of Niiuak, as previously shown, the 
Bhai Nand, a Sikh writer. The state- same relation to the Sovereign of the 
ment is otherwise unsupported, but universe, as the minor deities of 
1 see no reason to doubt it. Har Greece did to the great Ruler of 
Gobiud’s compromise with Hinduism Olyin'pus in the ago of jSSschylus. 

^Attovt* €vpdx^*l QeoiiTi Koipav^iv^ 

’ 'E\€i5f?epos f^dp ovri9 iail A<o9. 

.^schyli Prom. Vinct. 

The minor deities could do every action. This was reserved for the 
thing but regulate human fate and Supreme Deity alone. 
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of the Homeric age io Qroece, or to the couQcil of the Perslaa 
followers of Yazdau, the benevolent deity of the universe.* Hand 
in hand with religious instruction, proceeded warlike exercises ; 
and the temple of the guru became a caserne which resounded 
with the din of martial weapons and of ho tile preparations. His 
predecessors had indeed tolerated secular occupations, but. to tlirse 
he added the pursuits of war and the chase. He became an active 
rider and expert swordsman ; and to acquire ibe other accomplish- 
ments of a soldier, he embraced military service under the Emperor 
Jeliaiigir. Not only were the guru’s converts from among God- 
fearing men and priest-loving women of stainless lives, but the 
fugitive and the criminal gathered to his standard and his presence.^ 
In the successor of the divine Nanak, the spiritually and temporally 
harnessed guru before them, they all found a genial man of the 
world, who could make allowance for youthful eccentricities or 
fashionable irregularities. He initiated the new-comers in his faith, 
bestowed on them his apostolic blessing, and instilled into their 
minds the cheerful and unctuous belief that to be a member of the 
Sikh faith was sufficient after death for an unquestioned admission 
to the state of repose which was the climax of all Uindii montal 
yearnings and hopes.;^ 

♦ The translator of the Dabistan statement, a contemporary of ITar 
states that the Guru mata was eatab- Gobind. It is exceedingly doubtful 
lished by Gobind Singh, but it is re- whetfiei* he survived until Gobind 
ferred to in the text of the Dabistan Singh's apostolate, but in any case ho 
as then existing. The author of the certainly never wrote its history, 
Dabistan was, according to his own 

t jj ^ r^abistau” page 23C. 

J JU^f jl “ Dabistan’' page 239. 

Gumiingham states that Har Go- “ pay due to the soldiers in advance ; 
bind became “ involved in difficulties “ he carried also the sword against 
with the Emperor about retaining “ his father ; he kept besides many 
“ for himself that money which he “ servants, and was addicted to huiit- 
should have disbursed to his troops," “ing. Jehangir, on account of the 
I find Cunuiugbam's authority for money due to the army, and of the 
this statement was Captain Troyer, mulct imposed upon A rjan Mai, sent 
the translator of the Dabistan — Har Gobind to the fort of Gwalior, 
“ Har Gobind became involved in ** &c.” On referring to the original 
many difficulties ; one of them was Persian, 1 read— - 
“ that he appropriated to himself the 

SS jf fjjl 

j 0.^1 0 nKi jOJ j 

a* ji j*- ^ 


** Dabistan” page 234. 
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The arms of distinguished Sikhs are preserved in the Akdl 
Btingah, and are actually worshipped by the ignorant followers of 
Baba Ndnak. Conspicuous in the armoury is the gurz or mace 
of Har Gobind, a weapon to wield which with facility would re- 
quire the strength of Ulysses, Ram Ohandar, or some other divi- 
nely reinforced liero. Conspicuous also are two ponderous swords, 
useless to men of this degenerate age, but plied with dexterity 
in the era of the last guru, by the religious warriors Jairnal and 
Biiclietar. The latter is said, with one of these weapons, to 
have cut off the trunk of an elephant in battle by a single 
blow. Curious it is to discover among these holy weapons, 
maces, clubs, pistols, battle-axes, knives, daggers, etc., twenty- 
seven in number, a polished Firivgki kirich, or sword bearing 
the royal arms of England, pin chased by a modern Sikli 
chief on the occasion of his visit to Calcutta in the reign of 
Ranjit Singli, and subsequently presented as a grateful offering 
to tlie temple. Its finished workmanship and polish give it the 
air of a Christian slave among a Pagan people. Let us hope, it is 
a benign deity to those who worsliip it ! 

The Akal Bfingah, besides these weapons, contains some huge 
copies of the Granth Sahib or sacred volume of the Sikhs. 
These are kept covered with silken coverlets as befits their 
worth and sanctity. The man who uncovered them and the mili- 


Ilere tliere is not one word about 
money due to the army, about Har 
Gobiiid’s criminal misappropriation, 
or about his having “ carried bis 
swoid" against his father. The 
translation of the passage is this. 
“ He had many ditficulties to contend 
with. One of them was, th.tt he 
adopted the style of a soldier, wore 
a swonl contrary to the custom of 
his father, maintained a retinue, and 
begau to follow the chase. The £m- 
eror, in order to extort from him the 
:«lance of the fine which according 
to the penal law had been imposed 
on Arjau Mai, sent him to Gwalior, 
&c.'' 

1 might suppose that Troyer had 
translated from a different text, and 
that the Dabistan has since his time 
been nlfered at somebody’s instigation, 
if some of the blunders of Troyer’s 
translation were not so very palpal^. 
For instance, assigning to the expres- 


sion harJchilaf’i'pidar shamsker hast 
the meaning that Har Gobind bore 
arms against his father, is not only op- 
posed to fact and to the veibal luid 
grammatical interpretation of the pass- 
.age, but it is also opposed to the whole 
tenor of the account of both Arjau 
and Har Gobind given in the Dabi.s- 
tan itself. If the Persian writer had 
intended to convey the idea which 
Captain Troyer does, he would have 
written ha mukabila~i-pidar shamsher 
bast ; but this, though grammatical, 
would not have been true, for Har 
Gobind was devotedly attached to 
his father, and even vowed deatblosa 
vengeance on his father's enemies. 
It is indeed hard that the fame of 
Har Gobind should have been tar- 
nished by the blunders of a transla- 
tor. Even Dr. Tniiupp in his ret'eiifc 
magnum opus on the Sikh religion bus 
unguardedly repeated the strange 
calumny. 


9 
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tary weapons for my inspection, was the priest who had initiated 
the new converts into the Sikh religion as previously described. 
He was a man who had obtained the dignity of Nirmillah or 
pure of heart and sinless priest, and the only one then allowed to 
handle the weapons or initiate converts into his religion. In the 
religion of Gobind Singh, great is the reward for the initiation of 
a Sikh, so this man must have an untold balance of spiritual be- 
atitude accumulated to his credit. 

Lingering round the lake, my attention is particularly called 
by my Sikh companions to the cinerary tomb, and plaintive 
legend of Atal Rai, second son of Har Gobind, presented to the 
world by fate apparently to show how relentlessly it could dcs< 
troy youth and virtue. 

Ostendunt terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 

Esse sinunt. 

He was an intelligent and highly gifted boy, and his courte- 
ous temper and manners gained him the love of his play- 
mates. He also acquired a high reputation for sanctity, and 
it was thought, if he had lived to survive his father, he 
would have been a perfect guru even as Ndnak. One of his play- 
mates who owed him a debt on being vanquished in same boyish 
game, happened during the ensuing night to die a sudden 
death. In the morning young Atal repaired to his late antago- 
nist's house, and, moved by no awe in the presence of death, 
thus addressed his late playmate : — It is not right that you 
should go, leaving your debt unpaid. Give me what you owe 
me, and then you may go.” At tliese words the deceased boy 
arose to the astonishment of the bystanders, and began to renew 
his play with Atal. 

This occurrence was at once bruited abroad as a miracle, and an 
account of it soon reached his father’s ears. The father exclaimed, 
according to one tradition, ** Two swords cannot find room in one 
scabbard. The time when one must perish is very nigh.” By two 
swords in one scabbard the guru meant two prophets in the same 
community. The son had begun to work miracles, which meant 
the early demise of the father, or at any rate, that his presence 
was no longer necessary upon earth. According to another tradition, 
the father on hearing of the miracle wrought by his sou, summoned 
the hoy to his presence, and angrily chid him for Ins thought- 
lessness and presumption in reversing the decree of destiny. It 
was in praise of God, in contemplation of His veritable name, and 
in the accomplishment of good works, gurus should display their 
miraculous powers. On hearing this, the pious and dutiful youth 
replied that as a life was demaudeeb by God and he had withheld 
one^ be would offer up his owu as a substituter Upon this he forth- 
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with laid himself on the ground on the site of his present tomb> and 
yielded his spirit to the Lord of Destiny. 

When this legend is stripped of its religious and poetical framed- 
work, there remains the fact that Atal Rai was a promising youth, 
beloved by his parents, and, to use the expression in which it was 
related to me, Aa?' dil-iHXziz, dear to every heart. His premature 
demise was deeply mourned by his father, who looked on him as his 
divinely boin successor. Over the spot where be died, and 
where his remains were reduced by fire to their parent elements, 
Har Gobiiid built the present tomb to perpetuate the memory of 
his darling boy. The place became a favourite resort* for the 
father, and it was there he loved best to distribute alms to the 
needy. Even still, the Sikhs believe that alms bestowed there 
have much more efficacy than elsewhere. Hence every evening 
there are special assemblages of the poor to receive temporal, and 
of the wealthy to receive spiritual favours, at the shrine of so 
much worth, and purity, and filial obedience. Such to the world 
are the results of the emljellishments of poets and priests ! 

The tank near Baba Atal's tomb is known as the Kaulsar or 
tank of Kaulan. This was a Musalman woman, according to 
some, the daughter of a Qnzi, but, according to others, a dancing- 
girl, whom liar Gobind took into his zenana, no doubt, by divine 
command. His devoted followers say, that Har Gobind yielded 
to no unworthy passion for this female. He loved to ga2^ on her 
beautiful face, and contemplate her manifold charms, and his 
piety was stimulated by this harmless occupation. As a reward 
for her devotion to the guru, her memory is still preserved among 
the saints and benefactors of the Kbalsa. 

Two gurus, Har Rai and Har Kislinn, in succession to Har Go- 
bind gave spiritual and temporal orders to the followers of guru 
Nanak ; l)ut appear to have made no noteworthy changes in the 
religion that had been transmitted them. To them succeeded the 
third son of Har Gobind, Tegh Bahadur, who left his own peculiar 
impress on the religion of his predecessors. Brahmins and saints 
were attracted to the guru’s abode, and fSted and pampered with 
earthly luxuries. Hindus were spoken of with coiumeudatiou 
who had rehabilitated places of pilgrimage, and restored the 
images of the gods to their ancient temples. Bliang, the intoxicating 
and maddening infusion of the Indian hemp plant, which had been 
forbidden by Nanak, was imliibed by Sikhs under the guru’s ex- 
press authority. The reputation of working miracles began to 
attach to the Sikh apostle. In popular estimation he exorcised 
demons, made lions play around him with all the hartolessiies-s of 
domestic animals, miraculously conferred chiidreu on the cl old less, 
and destroyed obuoxious animate and inanimate ohjocls with his 
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anathemas and maledictions. He tolerated extravagant rever- 
ence for his own person. He besought his followers to make war on 
the Musalmans, and he threatened those who disobeyed him with 
the divine vengeance. He effected compromises with robbers, and 
he encouraged evasion of payment of the imperial revenue, thus 
reversing for his followers the maxim of the divine teacher of 
the Jews, “ Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s."* 

The Sikh chronicler of Tegh Bahadur’s travels describes bis 
struggle for position^ and records homicides committed by him on 
apparently slight provocation.*!- A Musalman historian long after 
the struggle of the period makes statements to the same effect, 
but more outspoken in their character. He relates that Tegh 
Bahadur became very powerful, gathered some thousands of fol- 
lowers to his standard, finally threw in bis lot with a Musalman 
adventurer, and joined him in plundering and devastating the 
province of the Punjab. The officials of Aurangzeb wrote to 
tliat monarch that danger was apprehended to the empire from 
Tegh Bahadur and Hafiz-i-Adam. The emperor directed his 
officials to banish Hafiz-i-Adam beyond the Punjab border, and 
imprison Tegh Bahadar. Both these directions wore carried out, 
but soon an additional order was issued and obeyed, namely, 
to execute Tegli Bahadur, cut up his dead body into pieces, 
and hang them up in different parts of the imperial capital as a 
terror to disturbers of the public peace and to all enemies of 
Islam. :|: 

The spirit of revenge, though justly reprobated by the superior 
intellects of ancient Rome and by contemporary civilization, 
is alien to no age and country. In the polished writings of the 

My authority for this paragraph Bahadar, tnougb with Dr. Trunipp 
is the book of Travels of Guru 1 am at a loss to state with confi- 
Tegh Bahadar and Gobind Singh,” deuce where the Sakhis regarding 
written hy a Sikh follower of theirs. Tegh Bahadar end, and where those 
See Sakhis 5, 8, 16, 21, 29, 32, 37, relating to Gobind Singh begin. 

40, 43, and 46. I assume that the f See “ Travels of Tegh Bahadar,” 
Sakhis I have quoted, refer to Tegh Sakhis 48 and 53. 

h + 

of/Jal 

Siyar-ul-Mutaakharin,” Vol. II, malignant fanaticism to issue and 
page 26. The Sikhs, however, say enforce the order cited in the Siyar- 
tbat after Tegh Bahadur’s execution, ul-MutaSkhurin. 
his body was made over to his fol- § Juvenal who could revenge him- 
lowers. His cinerary tomb is now self on his enemies better than most 
pointed out at Delhi, but. it is doubt* literary men of his time or since, 
fill whether its constiuction was not knew how to preach the best sermon 
an interested device of subsequent against revenge. See his Xlllth 
Sikh priests. Aurangzeb had all the satire. 
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Greek historian the gratification of revenge is described as the 
sweetest feeling of mortals * ; and even the most Christian of poets 
thought it not unbecoming his religion and philosophy to attri* 
bate to one of the denizens of his Inferno just anger for his 
violent death yet unavcnffed.f* It is not difficult to understand 
how, apart from Tegh Banadar's last dying message of vengeance 
to his son Gobind, the son’s whole soul should be up in arms 
against the power that had executed his father with such circum- 
stances of barbarity. J These feelings and this spirit were, as we 
have seen, first evoked under Har Gobind, but it was under the 
tenth and last guru that they received their full development. 
At the death of his father, Gobind was but fifteen years of age, 
and therefore not yet ripe for great achievements. He passed the 
remaining years of his minority in retirement studying Persian and 
Sanscrit || literature, attaining skill in the use of martial wea- 
pons, and preparing himself for the great work of vengeance which 
had been left to him as an heirloom. 

It can hardly be supposed that the Sikh religion as time 
passed by, could preserve a purity granted to the adolescence 
of no other culte. Gobind had certainly no object in restoring 
the pure faith of Nanak, and instilling into the minds of the 
Sikhs the spirit of the earlier gurus, which he derided as one 


* Thucydides cites a Greek pro- 
verb to that eflect : ”A/ta 
u/jivvatxOat (‘Kyci^ijfTO/iiti/ov tjfiiv Kai 

TO I^oV TTOV IjhtOTOP ni/at. 

f Dante confesses that when Geri 
Del Bello showed his temper, and 
cut his poetic relation on meeting 
him ill the Inferno for not having 
avenged his violent death, his 
conduct only enhanced Dante's pity 
and estimation for him. 

Onde sen gio 
Senx.a parlarmi, si com’ io stiiuo ; 
Ed ill cio m’ha el fatto a se pin pio. 
J The Sikh account represents 
Gobind Singh as subsequently teach- 
ing th^* duty of revenge to the grand- 
son of Paiude Khan whom Har 
Gobind had slain. It is said, that 
the Pathan youth profited by the 
lesson and assassinated his preceptor, 
Sakbi 98. 

II Dr.^ Trumpp states that “Qo- 
bind never attempted the study of 
Sanscrit, though he occasionally tried 
to imitate it in his compositions." 
Now if a man had never studied a 


line, say, of Greek, he would not 
hud it e»sy to imitate Greek authors. 
Moreover, a large portion of Go- 
bind's Grauth is in a great measine 
taken from the Hindu Purauas, and 
he could hardly have accomplished 
this, if he had never turned his at- 
tention to the study of Sanscrit. It 
is also stated that on the occasion of 
his celebrating the honia or burnt- 
offering of the Hindus, to be sulDse- 
quently referred to, he consulted the 
Vedas himself. I see every proba- 
bility in favor of his possessing at any 
rate a smattering knowledge of Sans- 
crit and none whatever against it. It 
is common enough for the followers of 
a religion to deny the secular accom- 
plishments of its founder. For a 
long time it was maintained by the 
Christian Church, that our Saviour 
was unable to read or write, but Dr, 
Farrar has recently admitted that 
Christ was an accomplished linguist. 
See Farrar’s “ Life of Christ," Vol. I, 
pp. 85 to 92. 
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of meekness and unmanly submission. Indeed the subjective 
doctrines of would probably have ceased to infiiience 

the Sikhs of the age of Oobind, if Nanak's successors had not 
allowed the religion to fall to the level of popular compre- 
hension^ and if they had not infused injyp it a new and vigorous 
spirit redolent of arms and war, breatmng the duty of revenge, 
and inculcating the necessity of the preservation by whatever 
means of the chosen people of the Khalsa. 

Gobind, who in imitation of the martial Rajputs of his age, 
surmimed himself Singh or the lion,* and gave the same appella- 
tion to his followers, devoted his great mental and physical 
powers to the completion of the political work of Har Gobind 
and Tegh Bahadar. He planned the extermination of the Mu- 
hammadan power and the erection of a Sikh empire in its 
place. For this object he employed all the faculties of the poli- 
tician, the poet, the fanatic, and the hero. His mind had been 
cultivated with assiduous care ; he had learned all the martial 
skill and exercises of his country ; and to attain the spiritual 
power and perfection of which he felt the necessity for the great 
task he had imposed on himself, he performed by the aid of a 
Brahmin sun-worshipper famed for his skill in sacred lore, 
the ancient Hindu ceremony of the homa ; and he offered a human 
sacrifice to the goddess at Naina Devi, f 

The grave custodians of the sacred book of the Sikhs, on seeing 
the first-fruits of the new apostolate, became apprehensive for 
the religion of Nfinak. Guru Gobind sent to them for the Granth 
of Arjan, no doubt, with the object of altering it to suit his own 
views and ambition. The Sodhis to whom the volume was 
entrusted, flatly refused to allow their holy volume into his 
possession, and slightingly told him that if he wanted a Granth, 
he must write one himself. He forthwith set to work, and, 
naturally, not having sufficient original materials at hand to fill 
a volume of the size of Aijan's Granth, he proceeded to para- 
phrase the Hindu Puranas in the Hinilu dialect of his age. In 
this manner he, in due time, produced a Granth equal, at any rate, 
in material weight and dimensions to the more orthodox volume 
of his predecessors !| 

* The word Singh had first been ting the Puranas is assinged. Many 
used ae a distinctive epithet by the Sikhs of his time felt a curiosity to 
martial Kshetriyas. make themselves acquainted with the 

t Naina Devi is both the name of contents of the Hindu sacred books ; 
the place and of the goddess wor- and Gobind thought that if he trans- 
shipped there. See an account of the lated these himself, he would save 
alleged manifestation of the goddess his followers from association with 
to the guru in Gobind Singh ki Brahmins, until then the only ex* 
Sakhian,*’ Sakhi 17. pounders of Hindu sacred writ. 

f Another reason for his trausla- 
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The goddess of courage, variously called Chaudi, Durga, or 
Bhagawati, was the diety to whom the guru’s most ardent prayers 
were addressed. He declared with questionahle veracity that 
she had been first worshipped by Quru Nanak ; that she had been 
propitious to Angad, Amar Das, and Ram Das ; and that Arjan, 
Har Rai, Har Gobind, and Tegh Bahadar rose to the highest 
honours under her divine protection.* He directed that in her 
honour arms should dignify the persons of all faithful Sikhs, and 
that they were never to be without sacred steel in their possession. 
Steel was to be the safeguard of the followers of the Khalsa, 
not only because of its own natural strength, but also because 
in its lustre the splendour of the countenance of the goddess 
of courage was always reflected. United with her worship the 
new attribute of all-steel or the invincible was given to the 
Almighty : — 

Eternal God, thou art our shield, 

The dagger, knife, the sword we wield ! 

To us protectors there are given 

The timeless, deathless. Lord of Heaven ; 

To us all-steers tinvanquished might ; 

To us all-time’s resistless flight ; 

But chiefly thou, protector brave, 

All steel, wilt thine own servants save.^f* 

The ceremony of initiation into the Sikh faith by drinking 
water in which the guru had washed his feet, was changed into 
lustration by water which had been sanctified by the immersion 
of steel accompanied with corresponding devotions.^ And for 
the beads which he said his predecessors bad worn, be .substituted 
the sword, the knife, and the dagger, declaring at the same lime 
that by this means the hawks would be destroyed by the birds on 
which they had been wont to prey.§ 

The caste distinctions which the early Sikh gurus had failed 
to abolish by indirect teaching, were found an impediment to 
the desired union of the members of the Khalsa ; and caste dis- 

* iSee Guru Gobind’a Aidas or untiring (dicdjUrtTo?), or invmci- 
petitiou ( Arzdasht), The verses bic is an epithet of God, as all-time, 
which recount this are inscribed that is, knowing not the effect of 
over the southern portal of Uie Har time, namely, death is. Compare 
Maudar. Another interpretation, by Erasmus Darwiu's spirited lines to 
which the gurus r.ank next as divi- steel. The tenth Guru would have 
uities to bhagawati, < is also put on gladly hailed our poet as a disciple, 
these verses by the Sikh priests. % I have already described Guru 

t Readers unacquainted with the Gobind's pahul or initiation (“ Cal- 
Guruinukbi character, will find the cutta Review,” April, 1880). 
original of this hymn transliterated §*' Travels of Guru Go bind Singh,’* 
in Sir John Malcolom’s Sketch of Sakhi 89t 
the Sikhs.*’ All-iron, that is, the 
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tinctions were therefore expressly abolished.* Every Sikh was to 
wear trousers fastened by a waistband^ instead of the insecurely tied 
and unsoldier-like B&fa of ordinary Indian wear. Hair was to be 
removed from no part of the person, and thus whiskers and 
mustachios would render tlie appearance of the gum's followers 
more martial, while at the same time, long hair tieil round the 
head and enfolding pieces of steel would be a protection to his 
warriors against the clubs and swords of their enemies. Hair on 
the body and a comely roll of hair on the head was, the guru 
declared, the cloak granted by the goddess of courage to all true 
Sikhs. A Sikh must not be unprepared, even when at his meals, 
and so he is never to eat bare-headed, and never to sleep un- 
dressed. The day must begin by ofiering homage to the god of 
the Khalsa, and morning ablutions, so necessary to health in all 
countries, are never to be neglected. The permission to eat all 
flesh, except that of the cow, and the prohibition to abstain from 
the undoubtedly pernicious drug, tobacco, were repeated for the 
faithful. But the use of bhang reprobated by Nanak and several 
of the gurus who succeeded him, was encouraged by precept and 
example, as tending to stimulate Sikh warriors to deeds of daring 
and martyrs* deaths."(“ 

A considerable portion of Gobiiid’s precepts and practices seems 
to have been derived from the Quran and Musalman traditions. 
Having, in the latter part of his career, in a great measure broken 
with Hinduism, he found in the Persian language into which the 
Quran has been translated from time immemorial, doctrines which 
he at once saw would be suitable to his followers, and which he bor- 
rowed for their adoption and edification. The guru believed, with 
the Prophet of Makka, that every age had its book of revelation, 
and, as we have seen, he confidently compiled his own. In the same 
manner as Muhammad admitted the mission of the prophets prior 
to himself, but said that he, the last of them, had come to point 
out the true path, Gobind admitted the missions of the Deityas, 
the Deotasi the Sidhs, Gorakhnath, Ramanand, and even Muham- 
mad himself ; but stated that these had misled mankind, and 
that consequently he, Gobind, had been specially called by God 
to propagate his true worship and comnriunicate to men his veri- 
table name.j; In the same way, too, as the prophet of Makka 
repudiated the notion of his own divinity, Gobind said he was as 


* Chateon baran he eho hhai. Go- dye of the Indiana, 

bind likened his contemplated blend- t Bee “ Travels of Guru Gobind,'' 

Sng of the four castes of the Hindus Sakhis 73, 102, and 112. 

to the blending of p&u, lime, betel- % See the Quran, chaps. II, XIII, 

nut, and catechu, which combined XXI, XXIII & XLVI, and Gobind 
form the famous stomachic and lip- Singh's Viebitr Natak. 
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Other men, a beholder of the marvels of heaven ; and he threatened 
any one who regarded him as a god with all the torments reserved 
for the impious.* The Sikhs, like the Musalmans, were to bow 
them before nothing earthly save the divinely inspired book of 
their faith, which like the Quran was the great miracle which 
God had made manifest for the guidance of human beings. 

One of the first acts of tho Arabian Prophet, was to induce the 
the men of Madina to enter into a compact not to kill their female 
childroii ; and denunciations against those who violated it were 
subsequently often repeated in the Quran.^j* This very element 
tary principle of morality had apparently never occurred 
to the Sikh predecessors of Gobind, although they knew that 
female infanticide on account of the pride of birth of parents was 
widely practised around them.J The Musalman injunction not 
to slay females commended itself to Gobind, as a useful device to 
increase the number of his followers and his warriors ; and he laid 
special force on this precept of his religion.§ Almsgiving which 
had been carefully inculcated by the prophet of Makka, was made 
an iin[)crative practice of the Sikhs, so as to support the ever in- 
creasing number of followers and fighting men of the Khalsa.^ 
The alms offered not being found sufficient for the desired object, 
permission was given to resort to the ultima ratio of the stronger, 
in tho same fashion as the great Arabian enthusiast allowed his 
followers to enrich themselves with the spoils of the caravans 
of the Makkan ‘Mnfidels” who traded between Syria and Arabia.|| 

Gambling, perhaps as leading to dissensions among the 


♦See the Quran, chap. VII, and the 
Vichitr Natak. 

t See the Quran, chaps, XVII 
and LX. 

t It was practised, not only by the 
ItuHans and the ancient Arabs, bat 
even by the ancient Greeks. ?^ee 
Sale’s ^Preliminary Discourse to the 
Quran.” 

§ Sec the Hebit Nam a of Fralad 
Bin. Napoleon Buonaparte, who par- 
took largely of the spirit of Muham- 
mad and Qobiiid, and who, if he had 
been born an Asiatic, would probably 
have founded a new religion as well 
as a new dynasty, thoroughly under- 
stood the advantages of allowing its 
free growth to the population of a 
state. “Whom sire,” said Madame de 
Staol to him/’ do you consider the 
greatest woman ** She, Madame,” 


was the Emperor’s reply, “ who has 
the most children.” Madame de 
Stael had given birth to none, and 
was for this reason and for others, 
useless in Napoleon’s estimation to 
France. 

IT See the Quran, chap. XVII, Go- 
bind Singh ki Sakhian, Saklii 81, and 
Nand Lai’s Hehit Nama. The Sikhs 
were obliged to give a tenth part of 
their property in charity, but, not- 
withatanding the authority of Carlyle 
(Lectures on Heroes), the definite 
portion of a man’s goods which he 
was obliged to contribute as alms, 
was not fixed by the prophet of 
Makka. See Sale’s “ Preliminary 
Discourne to tho Quran.” 

II See Sir William Muir’s life of 
Mahomet, Vol. HI, pa^e Oi^etsegf and 
Qobind Singh ki Sakhian, Sakhi 26. 

10 
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brotherhood of the elect, was forbidden by both religions * Per- 
haps, too, with the same object the relations of the sexes were 
as jealously guarded in the Sikh as in the Musalman faith. The 
blue dress of Musalman zealots was adopted by Qobind and his 
Sikhs. According to the Quran, animals strangled were not to be 
eaten. Qobind’s injunctions forbade the members of the Klmlsa to 
eat the flesh of any animal whose head had not been severed from 
its* body by a Sikh with one single blow. Like Muhammad, 
Gobind ordered his followers to abstain altogether from the 
society of infidels. The soft songs of women, mirth, and other 
pleasures of the world reprobated by puritanical Musalmaus 
were to be avoided, lest Sikhs should be drawn from their alle- 
giance to the Khalsa, and learn to forget their sacred duty of 
hatred of the Musalman name.-|* 

The laws of warfare were the same in Sikhism as in Islam. 
Infidels and those who set themselves up as rivals to the religious 
teacher, were to be mercilessly destroyed together with their 
wives and children. It was the duty of the Sikhs as of the 
Musalmans to die fighting for their faith ; and the martyrs of 
the new Indian religion, known by the Musalman name shahid^ 
were to have their exceeding great reward in a future state, corres- 
ponding in degree, though not in kind, to the beatitude of the 
Arabian prophet’s elect among the cool fountains, the delicious 
streams, and the blue-eyed maids of paradise. And then, the Sikh 
guru, rising to the height of religious intolerance and fanaticism 
worthy of the Kareshi fanatic, declared that it was lawful to slay 
Musalmans wherever they were found ; and equally lawful to 
assault and plunder Hindus and divide their property among 
members of the Khalsa. The countries of even unoffending 
Musalmans should be devastated with fire and sword, and all 
opposition from them met with slaughter and extermination.^ It 
is such teaching as this, which nerved Hasain to bis martyrdom at 
Karbala ; and it is the same teaching which led Banda, the general 
and successor of Gobind, to die amid fearful torments with all 
the courage, the cheerfulness, and the sublime devotion to his 
faith of a martyr of the early Christian Church. § 

* See Sale’s “ Preliminary Discourse of the Sikhs,” pp. 187 to 194 ; Guru 
to the Quran,” pp. 88-89. Gobind Singh ki Sakhiao, Sakhis 

+ See Nand Lai’s Behit Nama and 18, 44, GO, 66, 69, 70 and 83 ; and 
Gobind Singh ki Sakhian, Sakhis the Quran pcmimy but especially 
66, 82. The latter sakhi in particular, chaps. VIII and IX. 
is full of highly ascetic p ecepta. § I here adopt the narrative of the 

t See Sir John Malcolm’s “ Sketch “ Siyar ul Mutaakhirin.” 

a/ ^1#a 3 Ul 
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GobiDd did not neglect to enlist the sympathies of women in 
his favour^ though, like the prophet of Makka^ he appears to 
have left no instructions regarding their forms of prayer or their 
initiation in the new religion.* They offered him homage, how- 
ever, in his wanderings, ministered to his necessities, and received 
salvation from him as the reward of their attentions, "f* Childless 
women who visited him, miraculously received the gift of children. 
Mothers, he thought, could expiate the dread crime of infanticide 
by simply bathing in full costume in a sacred tank, he indicated. 
Women are said to have fought in his battles, and to have been 
wounded on behalf of the Khalsa ; and it is recorded that the 
saintly and childless Mai Bhago^ attired in Sikh trousers and 
turban, and armed with a ponderous javelin, watched with the 
faithful Sikh guards over the guru in bis nightly slumbers. I 


This is a very remarkable state- 
ment of the enthuaiasQi of the 
early Sikhs. Compare the epistles of 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, to tho 
Church at Home, epistles whose au- 
thenticity has been in my opinion 
idly questioned. 

* In the 71 st Sakhi of “Qobind 
Singh ki Sakhiau,'* it is stated that 
tlie Guru explained to bis wife Sita 
the Yoga philosophy ; but it is not 
stated that these spiritual secrets 
were communicatod to other women. 
Khiidija, Muhammad's first wife, one 
of the four perfect women according 
to him, was deemed worthy of parti- 
ci})ati()Ti ill spiritual secrets, but he, 
for the most part, ignored the spiri- 
tual needs of women. 


t SeelSakhi 17 in Guru Qobind 
Singh ki Sakhian.*’ 

X ** The guru ordered Mai Bhago 
to wear a kachh and a pecha. She 
adopted this dress, and, moreover, 
armed herself with a javelin, weigh- 
ing a tnaund and a quarter. She 
became very pious, and devoted her- 
self entirely to God and the guru. 
She always remained in the guru’s 
camp, and used to guard his bed 
with ten other Sikhs who were under 
her orders. All respected her as a 
goddess, and the guru was highly 
pleased with her.’’ 

“ Travels of Gobind Singh” trans- 
lated by Sardar Attar Singh, C.I.E., 
Chief of Bhadour, Sakhi 54. 


M. Macauliffe. 



Art. I7.-0RIENTAL FOLKLORE, BY E. REHATSEK. 
MdnrvAn and the old Persian. 

I T is related that, when it occurred to the mind of the Prince 
of the Believers, Muhammad Amyn, to deprive of the succes- 
sion, and of the Ehalifate, his brother A’bdullah M^mdu, who was 
at that time Qovernor of Khoras&n, be wrote him a letter to 
inform him that he stood greatly in need of his presence in 
order to entrust him with a most important affair ; he requested 
him to leave, as his substitute in Eliorasdn, a man capable of 
governing that province with a strong hand, and forthwith him- 
self to travel to Baghdad. At the same time the spies enter- 
tained by Mamdn in the capital, wrote to him that Amyn in- 
tended to deprive him of the succession, and to proclaim his 
own son Mfisa, heir presumptive to the Khalifate. When Mamdn 
had received and perused the letters, he consulted his viziers, who 
advised him to temporize, to keep the Khalif at bay, to allege 
as an excuse the vastness of the territory of Khorassn surrounded 
as it was by infidel nations, who were always on the look-out for 
attacking it ; and lastly, that he could not find any one who might 
take his place. After M&mdn had replied to his brother in 
these terms, Amyn again sent him letters, soliciting him to 
come ; adding also that he would detain him in Baghdad for a 
very short time, merely to avail himself of his advice in an 
affair of the greatest moment, the import of which he could not 
communicate in writing. ■ Mamfiu showed these new letters of 
the Khalif again to his viziers, whom* he requested to tell him 
what to do, but they could only repeat their former advice ; 
accordingly MdmAn replied nearly in the same terms as before. 
On the other hand, the spies whom Amyn maintained in that 
province, informed him in their turn, that Mamfin was on his 
guard, preparing for defence, and that all his viziers concurred 
with him in his resolution to offer resistance. Then Amyn, des- 
pairing to decoy his brother into the net, imprisoned all the 
partizans and friends of Mimdn who happened to be in Baghd&d, 
and deprived them of all the property he could get hold of 

When this news reached M^indii, he was greatly troubled, and 
again assembled his viziers in council, who unanimously persisted 
in their first advice, and encouraged Mamdn to persevere whilst 
waiting for a better turn of fortune. This ho did ; and Amyn, 
finding his brother so unwilling to come, no longer wailed for 
him, but invited all his subjects to pay homage to his infant son. 
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All complied, and swore allegiance to M6sa, who received the 
surname, Ndtelc^bUl-hagg (speaker of truth), although he was 
not yet able to utter a truth or ^ falsehood. Ainyn entrusted 
the education of this child to AMy B. E'sa B. Mahan, who had 
for a long time been Governor of Khoiasan, aud liad so well 
treated the people and captivated the nobles by his liberality, that 
he had acquired immense popularity. Being questioned by tlie 
Khalif on the affairs of Khoiasan, Aly gave him all the infor- 
mation required, and added, that if he were again to be sent 
to that province, scarcely two men would refuse to obey him. 
Therefore Amyn appointed him Governor of KhoiAsan, and of any 
other countries he might occupy ; he gave him large sums of 
money, the greater portion of his army, and as great a quantity 
of ammunition as he wanted. 

When Mamhn heard of these preparations, he wavered, because 
it appeared to him that he had not sufficient forces to oppose to 
A’ly B. E’sa. He having mounted a horse to ride to one of his 
villus, where his viziers had assembled to deliberate concerning 
the present cnjergency, a decrepit old Persian made Ids appear- 
ance, who requested him in the Persian language, to redress 
some grievance. Taking compassion on the decaying age of the 
Persian, Maintln ordered him also to be mounted, to be led to 
the place where he himself was going, and there to be introduced 
to his presence without any further permission. 

Thus it happened, that, whilst Mamdu was sitting with his 
viziers in the council-chamber, the old man was ushered in, 
and he beckoned to him to take a seat ; then, turning to his 
councillors, he informed them of the doings of Arnyn, of the 
imprisonment of his own adherents, of the confiscation of their 
property, and of the mission of A'ly B. E’sa. Maniun believed 
that the old man had no knowledge of Arabic, and that, being 
burdened with anxiety coucerning his own affairs, he would pay 
no attention to the discussions of the council ; wherefore also 
the viziers, who perceived that Mam6n entertained no suspicious 
whatever about the old man, spoke freely on the subjects 
for which they had been assembled. 

• The affair in hand being under discussion, one of the viziers 
said “ I, for my part, am of opinion, that foreign soldiers ought 
to be^ enlisted who know not AMy B. E’sa, and that he ought 
to be attacked with such forces.” 

“ It seems to me,” continued another, turning to Mdmtin, that 
you o.ught immediately to send envoys to the Khalif to excuse 
yourself, and that you ought to obey all his behests, whilst waiting 
for the aid of God. Because, if you abandon your right of 
succession in consequence of superior force, as is well known to 
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everybody^ you will always have a most evident ground for re-vin- 
dicating your rights when you are able/' 

My opinion is/’ said a third, that you should collect all your 
faithful adherents, and with tlfhm attack some infidel province to 
allay their scruples against disobeying the Ehalif. We shall fight 
bravely, and hope that Qod will grant us the victory. Having be- 
come masters of a powerful State, our position will be more firm, 
so that we shall gain many adherents in the empire of the Khalif, 
and shall be able to wage a holy war, until Qod has accom- 
plished His high design.” 

Another said Let us shut ourselves up in some fortress 
in which we may wait what turn affairs will take.'’ 

Lastly, another spoke as follows : — According to my opinion, 
O ! Amyr, the best plan for you would be, to take refuge with 
the king of the Turks, and so claim his protection against 
a treacherous and covenant breaking brother. Do not all piiuces, 
when a calamity befalls them from which they cannot escape, 
act thus ” ? 

This expedient pleased M&m6n greatly at first, but after a 
little reflection he said Am I then to give an opportunity to 
the Turks, who are infidels, to attack Musalmans ” ? Then be 
gave bis councillors leave to depart, and they did so. 

Casting a glance at the spot where the old Persian was sitting, 
Mdmun recollected him and made him a sign to come forward, 
Then he called for an interpreter through whom he intended to 
ask the man who he w^as, and what he wanted. The old man 
replied in Arabic, “ O ! Amyr, ” said- he, ‘‘ I have come about 
an affair, but have here found one more important and more 
worthy of solicitude/’ Mamdn replied ; — ” Say what you like ; 
it will serve for talk,” and the old man continued : 0 ! Amyr, 

when 1 presented myself to you, I could not be numbered among 
those who love you. But now, God has filled my heart with 
great affection toward the Amyr.” 

It is said that there are three kinds of love. The first and 
greatest, which embraces the interior and the exterior of a man, 
is innate love, and such is love towards Qod, the Maker and 
Producer of everything. The second is factitious, such as the 
love of the benefited towards the benefactor. Lastly, the third 
is accidental love, of which there are two species : the first is, 
that which resembles innate love, because its power extends to 
the interior ,aud to the exterior ; and the second is, the love of 
subjects for their princes, and of slaves for their masters. 

But I say to the Amyr, may God exalt him, that I feel 
myself attached to the Amyr by three kinds of love : that of 
attachment, of benefit, and of the occasion. If the Amyr 
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accepts my affectioD, realizes my hope, accomplishes my vriehj 
invests me with the robe of intimacy^ and honours me by allow- 
ing me to consider myself one of his followers, he does a mere 
act of generosity without having any need of it ; but his servant 
hopes to reciprocate his benevolence by gratitude, and bis con- 
descending familiarity by true affection and sincere counsels ! 
“ What religion do you profess ? asked the Amyr, I am one 
of the Magi,” replied he ; whereon M&mffn dropped his head as if 
to reflect on these words, and the Persian added : “ Do not 
despise me, O ! Amyr, because my condition is humblo, and be- 
cause you abhor my faith.*' 

It is said : — Do not refute the opinions of any one ; for, what- 
ever they are, he may he useful to you. He may be a noble or 
a plebeian ; if the former, you may adorn his retinue, if the 
latter, he can defend your life or property." 

“ Speaking of the humbleness of my condition to the Amyr, 
I meant to imply neither baseness of character nor of blood. 
As to my character it depends upon the Amyr to test it, when, 
and how he pleases ; and as to my blood, it is of the royal lineage 
of Persia. 1 wished only to inform the Amyr, that my religion 
may be abject according to the opinion of the Amyr, and that 
I live in the bonds of vassalage, and as a tributary in a state of 
inferiority." 

No, I entertain no aversion whatever towards you,*' replied 
Mamdn, “ and if you would make a profession of our religion 
we might employ you in an office of the State." The old man 
said : — “ I heartily desire to comply with the wishes of the 
Amyr, but cannot do so now ; though afterwards I perhaps shall. 
If tlie Amyr will permit me to reason upon the argument 
which he had a little while ago considered with his councillors, 
I may perchance tell him something about it." Speak/’ re- 
plied Mamtin ; and the old man continued : — I fully appreciate 
the advice just now imparted to the Amyr by his viziers. All 
endeavoured to solve the difficulty, but none of their suggestions 
meet with my approval." Then, give me your own opinion/^ 
said Mamiin ; and the old man continued Among the maxims 
inherited by my fathers from their ancestors, I met with the 
following : — 

If a wary man encounters a difficulty which he cannot avert, 
he must commit his affairs with a Arm trust to the Dispenser 
of all things, but, for all that, not abandon his own, and defend 
it against all comers. If, acting thus, he fails to gain the victory, 
he will at least escape blame." 

“ Old man/' interrupted M&mffn, **no one is fit to impart 
advice, unless he knows what is true. We have accorded you 
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our confidence without knowing by any proof that you deserve 
it ; by thus acting we wished to disregard the injunctions of 
prudence, and to give you a sign of our confidence by speaking 
to you frankly in pledge of having favourably accepted your 
offer. For this reason 1 also inform you, that A’ly B. E'sa, 
the man sent against us, is more master of this country than 
we ourselves are. Moreover, if we desired to offer resistanco, 
we could not do it, for want of money.” 

“ O ! Amyr,” replied the old man, “ you must dismiss all 
these ideas from your head ; and not pay any attention to what 
has been announced to you.” 

It is said : — Do not go to meet him who is impelled by in» 
justice. He will not reign who is aided by wickedness, nor be 
who has ascended the throne by violence. 

I shall narrate to you the story of a man, continued the 
Persian, which, if your case be adapted to his, may aid you to 
obtain the same advantage as he did.” 

“ Relate it,” said Mdmdn ; and the old man continued as follows : 

*' Khoshnavdz, the king of the Hephthalites, determined to 
liberate Firdz, the son of Yezdegerd, and king of Persia, whom he 
had made prisoner, on the promise of Firdz not to wage war 

Thekingof ths^hite him nor to seek to offend him by 

Huns, and Firdz the king fraud, and placed at the extreme limit of 
of Persia, the Hephthalite territory a stonop which 

Firdz engaged by a solemn promise not to overstep. Trust- 
ing in the conditions of peace, the king of the Hephthalites 
allowed Firuz to depart ; but the latter had no sooner returned 
to the capital of his realm, than — full of shame, and disgusted 
with the above treaty — he determined to* wage war again against 
Klioshnavaz. When he, however, declared his intention to his 
viziers, they warned him to be careful of breaking treaties, and 
represented to him that he would meet the fate reserved for 
the iniquitous, if he did so. Their words made no impression 
upon him, and when they reminded him of the conditions sti- 
pulated by KKoshuav&Zp he replied : — ** I have sworn not to 
overstep that stone, very well ; I shall get it carried on an 
elephant at the head of the army ; and thus not one of my soldiers 
will overstep it." 

Seeing him ruled by his passion instead of considering the 
reasons advanced by his viziers, they concluded, that his intellect 
allowed itself to be guided by his desires ; therefore, they became 
silent, and determined henceforth not so say any thing more to 
him about this affair. 

It is said : — He who is too unsteady in his own intentions^ will 
slip, and he who domineers over others, will be humbled. 
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Passions cover the intellect like rust, and hinder the images of 
verify from imprinting themselves thereon. 

A passion not yet well fixed, resembles tipsiness ; but when it 
becomes obstinate, is complete intoxication. 

A man under the impulse of passion cannot walk straight, 
because the paroxysm of cupidity and ire veils the intellect. This 
happens, because passion, like an older tyrant, holds the mind in 
stricter captivity than the intellect with its recently acquired 
dominion can do. Two veils may cover the intellect, namely, 
cupidity and anger. Not being obscured by these, the intellect 
does not fail to watch over the other passions, and also to subdue 
them ; but when it is thus crippled, the dominion of the passions 
extends, becomes absolute, and no longer meets with any obstacles. 

The old man continued thus : — Firdz assembled his satraps, who 
were four in number, each of them commanding fifty thousand 
men, and ordered them to get ready for attacking the sovereign of 
the Heplithalites. When the preparations were completed, Firuz 
marched in person against Khoshnavaz with so great an army, 
that he considered himself invincible. In reality the king of the 
Uephthalites had not the power to resist even one of the satraps 
of Firdz, and liad obtained his former victory over the latter by 
a stratagem, which it is not necessary to relate in this place. 

The Mobedan Mobed, or pontiff of the religion, who was held 
in great respect among the Persians, addressed the following words 
to Firuz, when he perceived him so intent upon waging war 
against Khoshnavaz : — “ When kings commit errois, not aiming at 
the subversion of the divine law, the Lord may sometimes pass 
them over for a time ; but He will not allow them to he disregarded 
beyond bounds. Treaties must be respected ; I beseech you, 
O king, not to expose yourself to perdition'" ! 

Firuz cared not fur this admonition, disdained the advice of 
his most faithful councillors, and was bent on acting according to 
his own intentions. 

It is said : — Five signs announce the fall of a king. Firstly, 
when he listens to the idle talk of those who cannot foresee the con- 
sequences of events. Secondly, when he turn.s against those whom 
he ought to esteem. Thirdly, when his income is not sufficient 
for the expenses of the State. Fourthly, when he takes a fancy to 
one man, and dismisses another without reason ; and fifthly, when 
he scorns the advice of men who have brains and experience. 

Who cannot bear a veracious friend, gains a foe. 

The *old Persian continued his narrative, thus : — Now Firdz 
marched against Khoshnavaz, till he reached the confines of his 
realm, where the stone was which he had sworn never to overstup. 
He ordered it to be removed and placed upon an elephant which 
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marched at the head of the army, with express orders tliat 
no one should pass beyond the elephant. He had not moved far 
from this place, when one of his confidants informed him, that 
one of the most valiant cavaliers of the ariiiy had, without any 
cause, slain a poor man. After a while also the brother of the 
man who had been killed arrived, imploring and adjuring Fiifiz 
to allow him to take blood-revenge on the sla3"er of his brother, 
and the king ordered a sura of money to be given to him m the 
price of blood. But he replied : — “ No ; nothing can satisfy me, 
except the blood of the man who slew my brother and as Firfiz 
had beckoned him away from his presence, he presented liimself 
before the murderer with a naked sword in his hand. On perceiv- 
ing him, the cavalier spurred his horse, and fled. 

This having been reported to Firuz, he was yet wondering at it, 
when one of the moat farseemg of his viziers suddenly alighted 
from his palfrey, and knelt down before the king, who was yot 
on horseback. Firfiz asked him what had happened, and ho 
requested a private interview concerning an affair which he stated 
to be of great moment. The king, therefore, had at once a small 
tent pitched, dismounted, and, calling for the vizier, asked him 
to explain the matter. 

“ O ! most happy Prince/* said the vizier, “ may you reign over 
the seven climes, and live the life of Bivarasp, with the same glory 
and power. Henceforth the will of the Supreme Being ought to 
be char to you from the example set before your eyes, when a 
valiant cavalier took to his heels at the sight of a beggarly follow 
approaching him with a knife in his hand. What ma.y be the 
cause of this flight, if not consciousness of guilt and iniquity on 
the part of the cavalier*' ? 

“ No, indeed,*’ replied the king, he has not fled from fear 
of the man, but of the punislimcnt which he kuow.s I would 
inflict upon the perpetrator of so dastardly an act.’* “ Well, then,** 
rejoined the vizier, “ I propose to you, O ! king, to recall your cava- 
lier in order to fight with that poor fellow, giving him the assur- 
ance that he has nothing to fear from you. If the poor man 
conquers him, will not that appear to you as an example set to 
you by him who governs the universe**? “I shall undoubtedly 
do so,*' replied Firfiz, ** and, calling for the cavalier, he ordered him 
to fight with that man, who, as soon as he hear<l of it, appeared 
to be very glad.** The bystanders tried to fiighten him in vam, 
and said to him in vam : — ‘‘ Do not you perceive his mirass, his 
arms, his horse ? Do you not know that ho is a famous horse- 
man, and a cavalier, most valiant in combat? Take care how 
you expose yourself to sudden death !** 

But the poor fellow replied : — Let us two alone ! he rides the 
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charger of vanity, I that of trutli ; he wears the mirass of doubt, 
I tliat of coiifiUencc ; he grasps the sword of iniquity, and 1 that 
of right,** 

The vizier thep turned to the king and said: — ‘‘Really, the 
words of this man give us an example, and information more 
eviflent than even his victory in the duel could afford. Do not, 
theiefore, in your own and in the cavalier's interest, expose him to 
perish in an encounter with this poor wight, who might perhaps 
be satisfied with compensation for the blood of Ids brother, or 
convinced by arguments of another kind to desist.’* 

But Fiinz rejoined: — “This singular duel must forsooth take 
place; jf tins poor fellow really wishes to submit to the trial.*’ 

Accordingly the option was offered to the poor man, who, how- 
ever could not. ho induced to retract his intention, and the hint 
flijit. he would only expose himself to ceitain death, had no other 
t '*t than to make him more anxious for the fight. 

'riien tlie two champions approached each other. In the first 
■ I r I ho poor fellow caught hold of the bit of the borso, and 
, aimed a blow at him, but ho suddeidy bent his head, 
sword scarcely touched his back, and wounded it bur. 

I lirn, recovering himself he rushed against his foe, and 
nim in the neck witli his diik, pulled liim from the saddle, 
tNing thrown him on the ground, slew nim by inflicting 
lOr wound in his abdomen with such force, that sonie rings 
(lie chain armour worn by the cavalier entered it with tin* 
On k. 

Kiruz spent the whole night in the same place, reflecting on 
this event, buc allowed hivS passion to overpower him and conti- 
.nu'd III the undei taking 

It is said : — The beginning of the passions is easy, but the 
end miserable. 

Passioijs are tyrants who slay him whom tliey govern. They 
resemble fire, which, wlien well kindled, cannot easily he extiii- 
guished ; they are like torrents, whicli, when they have become 
violent, cannot ho. ai rested by any obstaclo.s. 

Call not him a prisoner who is placed in fetters by his enemy. 
bu"t rather him who gives way to his own passions, and is hurled 
by them into the abyss. 

The old man continued : — AVhen Khoshnavaz had heard of the 
entcrpiize of Firuz, he comfoi'ted himself, and put his trust in 
him who is the beginning and end of all things, imploring him 
to vindicate the treaties and guarantees the sacredness whereof 
Firuz had jjlisrcgardod, and thereby had become amenable to the 
consequences entailed by their violation. Khoshnavaz did, how- 
ever, every thing that human prudence suggested ; he strengthen- 
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eel the frontiers, assembled his troops, and made every preparation 
for war. Then he remained quiet, till the foe, having progressed 
far into the country, found himself nearly in the centre of it, and the 
subjects were greatly distressed by the devastations committed. 
Then Khoshnavaz marched towards Firuz, whom he surprised 
and put to flight in the battle which ensued ; the booty obtained 
on this occasion was immense, and, after a short pursuit, Firdz him- 
self was captured and slain ; and, his family and his chief officers 
having likewise been made prisoners, the campaign terminated.” 

After Mdinun had listened to the narrative of the old Persian, 
he was well pleased, and said : — Your tale is agreeable, and I 
thank you for it* What do you reply to 
of the adventure the invitation 1 now address to you of 
^ making a confession of the unity of God : 

of him who has gifted you with intelligence, opened youi mind 
to reflection, endowed your utterances with wisdom, and has taken 
away from you every pretext to ignoi'e the revelation promulgated 
by Muhammad, upon whom, and upon all his family ho tlio 
peace and benediction of God” ! The old man replied : — 1 hoar 
witness that there is no other God, besides Allah, and that 
Muhammad is his apostle ” 

Delighted heyond measure by this conversion, Mainiin over- 
whelmed him with gifts, honoured him by assigning him quarters 
near his own, enrolled him among his favourites, and desired him 
to bo always present at Court. A few days afterwards the old 
man died, hut Marnun, who acted according to his advice, was pros- 
perous, and attained the Klialifate as he bad hoped. 

The above narrative is corroborated by the facts revealed to 
us by historical works. Amyn and Marnun, 

Historical notes to tho gQ^s of the fainous Harfin-al-Ra^^hid, succeed- 
stor}' of Mainuu and the , i 1 • r’-i . .1 i 

old Persian. ^ach Other HI the Khalitate ; the second 

was the fiist-born, but Uarnn designated 
Amyn as his successor, because he loved him more, and beceu.se 
be was tlie son of his favourite wife the noble and beauti- 
ful Zobrydah. Di.sregardinj;^ history and his own precedtmt 
when his brother Musa-ul-Hadi desired to <lepiive him of the 
succession to the Khalifa te, Harun promulgated a solemn ’ile- 
cree of succession, according to which Amyn, Mamiin, and 
Mo’tamin wore, one after the other, to occupy the throne. 
He supposed that promises, oaths, and religion would prevent 
strife for supremacy, and made his sons, with Ids generals and 
magistrates, swear to observe the injunctions laid down in the 
aboveinentioned document, which he himself went to deposit 
with great solemnity in the sanctuary of the Ka'bah. He had 
also made provisiou that, whilst Amyu reigned, his brothers 
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should have charge of certain provinces, with the armies and the 
public treasures pertaining to them. 

As soon as Harun died (A, U. 193, A.D., 809), discord broke 
out between Ainyi» and Mamun. The former, desirous of ousting 
the latter from the succession, endeavoured to decoy him under 
varifius pretexts to Baghdad, but, as these were of no avail, 
he without further ado caused (A. H. 194*, A. L). 809-10) the 
names of Mdmun and Mo’tamin, designated as heirs presump- 
tive, to i)e suppressed in the public prayers, took away the above- 
mentioned document of succession from the Ka’bah, and declared 
his own son Musa his heir. 

In tiie councils of Maindn, who resided at Merv, the capital of 
Khorasan, various opinions prevailed ; some of his friends advised 
him to submit, whilst others, among whom was chiefly his vizier, 
Fadl B. Sabi — a very sagacious Zoroastrian, who had made an 
outward profession of Islam — who asserted that he alone could 
make him Klialif, and advised him finally to throw off every 
vestige of allegiance after Musa had been proclaimed successor 
to the throne, and the agents of Mamun's private property had 
all been imprisoned in Baghdad. The spies of Fadl B. Sahl 
were, however, neither imprisoned nor discovered, but sat with 
the vizier of Amyu, and advised him to appoint to the expedi- 
tion into Klior^san, the same A^iy B. E'sa who had governed ^ 
province duiing the reign of Hartin-al- Rashid, and had been de- 
posed A. 11. 191 at the demand of the inhabitants themselves, 
for peculation and other flagrant misdemeanours. An appoint- 
ment of this man to the command of the army for expelling 
Mamiin was calculated to raise the whole country against A'ly 
B. E’sa, who, however, deceived by similar artifices, boasted to 
Amyu that he had received letters from Khorasan, in wliicli 
all the mountains and seas were promised to liim. Accordingly 
he was appointed (Joramaiuler-iii-Chief, and marched at the bead 
of an army of fifty thousand men, provided with all the necessaries 
of war, and a large sum of money. It may here be mentioned 
as a curious trait of oriental benignity that the noble Zuboydah, 
the mother of the Xhalif, and mother in-law of Mamun, called 
for A'ly B. E'sa before he started for Khorasan, and recoinmendod 
hiiu, in case fortune should cause Mamun to fall into his hands, 
not to twist one hair of his head, and requested him, above all, 
never to ride in front of Mciraun during the inarch, nor to separate 
1dm from his wives, and that in case it should become necessary 
to fetter him, his chains might be at least of silver. 

Meanwhile Mdnifin, encouraged by his renegade Zoroastrian, 
prepared for war, with forces much inferior to those of the Khalif ; 
he however, the good luck to possess two most valorous 
captains, 1'ahcr B. Hosayn, and Horthoma, who attacked A'Jy B. 
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E’ua with a handful of meu near Rei which was at that time a 
town, but is at present a village near Teherin. Thoy performed 
prodigies of valour, but would probably have been overwhelmed 
by numbers, had not T&her, in order to recover the fortune of 
the day, asked for a momentary truce. This having been grant- 
ed, he suspended the document in which A'ly B. E’sa had sworn 
to obey Ilarfm-al-Rashid’s law of succession, on the top of his 
lance, and advancing towards him shouted : — Behold ! you 
have reached the threshold of your grave.” According to some 
authors, he then rushed against A*ly B. E’sa and killed him with 
his own hands, whilst others assert that he attacked only Hatim, 
a man who wished to defend the honour of A’ly, and split his 
cranium by one powerful stroke with his sword, so that the 
enemy was confounded by the prodigious strength of Tdher, 
or perhaps by divine justice. This battle took place in 195, hut 
the contest lasted for some years, as the two captains of Mamiio 
besieged Baghdad only in 198 (A.D. 813-14), when Arnyn, re- 
duced to the last extremity and abandoned by all, was so pre sed. 
that he fled on the River Tigris where he was slam, and his In^ad 
sent to his brother in Khorasan, who then proclaimed himself 
Commander of the Faithfifl. Thus it may he seen that tlic above 
narrative is historical, and that the only fiction in it is that of the 
old Persian at the Court of Khorasau wlio makes his profession 
of Islam at tlje conclusion, and who ought to be rather the 
abov(? naxiied Zoroastrian renegade, Eadl B. Sahl, the vizier of 
Alamun. 

The Khoslinavaz of the narrative is likewise a liistorical per- 
sonage meiitioiud by Miikhond and others ; ho was the king of 
the Hephthalites, or white' IJ uus, who h;i<b during the fiist cen- 
tuiics of the C-hristiau era, settled between the Oxus and the 
Caspian, so that tlicir possessions were conterminous with the 
Persian empire of rhe Sassanians. The valorous Bahrain (iur 
hail defeated these H6ns in the beginning of tlie fifth century, and 
had driven them aceross the Oxus. Uiiring the second half 
of that century a war of succossiou again involved the Persians 
in hostilities with iliese barbarians. When Bahrain died, and 
after him his son Yezdegerd IT., the latter named Lis second son, 
Hoimuz, his heir, to tlie detriment of Firuz his first-horn. Tii 
order to recover tlie throne, Fiiuz demanded the aid of Khoshna- 
vaz, king of the Hephthalitos, who, glad of the opportunity, 
placed thirty thousand men at his disposal ; whereon the 
Persian Prince le^uriied to his country witli the barbarians, 
deposed his brother from the throne, and put him to death. 
Firi'iz did not think that he had purchased the supreme 
power at too high a price ; but he found it hard to fulfil 
the conditions stipulated by Khoshnavaz, namely, to give 
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him his own sister for a wife, and probably also to snrren- 
der to him tiie conquests o{ his grandfather. The first of 
these conditions he eluded by a gross fraud, and the sect>nd 
be cut short with the scimitar by a victory A.D, 464*, when 
he marked out the frontiers according to his plensiiie. Ten 
years afterwards, when new territorial disputes arose, or per- 
haps Firuz believed that he would not be king until he had 
exterminated his benefactor, he attacked him again with so little 
reason, that ho pretended to defend the rights of humanity, and 
insisted that his only desire was to deliver the Hephthalites 
from the oppression of a tyrant. 

Firuz invaded the territory of his foe with a powerful army, 
but Khoshnavaz retreated without giving him battle. A patii- 
otic liepliLhalitc allowed his boily to be mutilated and exposed 
where the army of the enemy marched, and then stated that 
he had been thus piinislied by his own king for having advised 
him to submit to Firuz ; considering the pitiable state lie was 
in, Ids statement obt.dned credit, and he was encased to load 
the way of the Persian army, which ho, however, guided into 
barren mountain passes, where it was decimated by hunger, 
and the remnant of it surrounded by the troops of Khoshnavaz, 
There being no Persian who dared to reveal the truth to Fiiuz, 
Eusebius, the Roman ambassador, who happene<i to he in the 
camp, was requested to inform the king of the plight in which 
the army was; accoidingly he narrated to him that he had 
dreamt of a lion being taken piisouer in the hole of a goat, 
Fiiiiz was compelled to agree to the conditions of the victor; to 
pay a very largo sum of money, and to swear never again to wage 
war against the Hephthalites, but the bitterest of all, to adore 
Khoshnavaz, that is to say, to bow down to the ground as if to 
kiss it. The Mohedan Mobed, or pontiff, saved, however, the 
dignity of the king of Persia, by causing the ceremony to bo so 
anauged, that it should take place at sunrise, witli the back of 
Khoshnavaz towards the east. Thus the conscience of Firuz 
was set at rest by making a prostration to Uhj sun, which 
Khoslinavdz thought was meant for himself; so tliat bnth paities 
were satisfied. At the frontier of the two n*iilms an obelisk, 
moved by three liundred men and fifty elcqiliants, was sc't up. 

Other authorities say nothing about thti above mentioned patri- 
otic Hephihalite who allowed his body to i e mutilated, and 
merely state that Khoshnavaz retreated before the army of 
Fir6z .to a certain locality where he meant to give him battle. 
He had prepared ditches and masked them, and when he 
had attracted the foe to this locality, he halted, and, before 
attacking Firfiz, sent a man from the ranks wdio bore on the 
point of his lance the treaty made by the two kings, calling 
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down the vengeance of heaven upon him who had broken it. 
Then the fight began ; the Hephthalites fled, and the Persiane^ 
who pursued them, and knew nothing about the pits the 
Hephthalites had avoided, fell into them, whereon a terrible 
carnage ensued, in which not only Firfiz perished, and what is 
worse, with him also the most precious pearl of the universe, 
which he wore in his crown, was lost. Khoshnavaz made the 
best use of the victory he could, by constituting it the basis of a 
durable peace. 

Tiie Bivarasp whose life the vizier in our narrative wishes 
Firfiz to live, is belter known in oriental traditions by the name of 
Deh-ak or “ ten vices ” which word was afterwards arabized into 
Zohak. This Bivarasp, or Zoh^k, appears to be mythical, or 
the personification of a dynasty, as he reigned one thousand 
years according to Persian traditions. From these we also learn 
that the realm of Eraii, i.e., Persia, was founded by Kaiomars, 
the man first created of loam, who was the king of the earth, 
and founder of the first Persian dynasty, called the Peshdadian, 
or of tlie first law. He endeavoured to civilize the human race, 
and subdued the wicked genii. Hushang, his successor, built 
the first town> wrote the first book, made canals for water, 
discovered and adored fire. Tahumars, the third king, invented tlie 
worship of idols, which were statues of men remembered by 
filial piety. Civilization began, however, with Jamshid, the fourth 
king, who made laws, divided his subjects into four castes, and 
laid the foundations of Persepolis. He constructed roads, caused 
the metals to be worked, as well as wood and silk ; he accident- 
ally discovered the properties of wine, which he had kept, and 
imagined to be poison. He was a naturalist, astronomer, and 
physician, as well as the inventor of warm-baths. During his 
reign, health, peace, and prosperity prevailed on the whole earth. 
His was the golden age, but he became proud at last, and desired 
to be worshipped as God by his subjects, who became discontented, 
whereon the Almighty chastised Jamsbid, and allowed him to 
be cruelly slain by Zohdk, a Syrian or Turanian king, who took 
possession of the kingdom by force. 

Zohak was enterprizing, and not only brave, but so ferocious, 
that the hot blast of his ire transmuted fountains into liquid 
fire, and hail into burning coals. To him the human race is 
in<lebted for the inventions of scourging, torturing, and hanging. 
He conquered the world, and devastated it for a thousand years. 
Satan, who was his friend, induced him to commit parricide and 
to live on animal food ; and, rejoicing at his compliance, the evil 
one imprinted a kiss upon his shoulders, when lo ! two serpents 
grew out of them, which tortured him so, and gave him no 
rci^pite, till he applied human brains to them as a liniment. For 
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this purpose two men were duly slain, but, when the measure 
of Z'.)liak*s iniquity was full, he had a drefun auiKuincing to him 
his fall ; whilst also his astrologers predicted that a revolution 
would break out as the leader of which they pointed out the 
prince Feridtiu, whom Zohak therefore wished to destroy but 
could not tind. 

Meanwhile a hero arose, Kawah or Qawah, a blacksmith of 
Ispahfin~whose two sons had been taken away and immolated to 
the king’s serpei»ts — closed his forge, aroused the people, made a 
banner of bis leather apron, under which they attacked and slew 
the Governor of Zohak, took possession of the aisenal, marche<l 
through the provinces, gathering strength everywhere until 
they arrived in tlie vicinity of Roi, where they intended to attack 
Zohak himself Before engaging in combat, Gawah considered 
it proper to elect a king, and the nobles offered the crown to 
himself, he, however, refused and placed it upon the head of 
Feriddn, a scion of the old royal dynasty. The tyrant was defeated 
and taken piisoner, whereon his head was broken by the hammer of 
the blacksmith. That iiiemorahle day became a festival, which 
was annually celebrated during eighteen hundred years till the 
fall of the Persian Empire and the apron of Gawah, adorned with 
precious stones, became the royal standard, which was destroy< d 
when it fell into the hands of the Moslems, A. D. 636, at the battle 
of Qadesiah. 

Zohak may perhaps be the personification of the Assyrian 
dynasty, which extended its conquests to Persia, and tlje indige- 
nous kings befoie his time appear likewise to be mythical perso- 
nages, representing the invention of the useful arts, the einancipa-- 
tion of mankind from barbarism, and their gradual advancement in 
civilization. As every other, so also Persian history becomes more 
and more certain after it emerges from the mythic period. Tliero- 
fore the Kaianian, which followed after the Peshdadian, dynasty 
and was annihilated by Alexander the Great, 330 years before the 
Cliristian era, is somewhat more known; but, after that period great 
vagueness and confusion again beset the history of Persia under 
the swa}’ of the Parthian, usually called Askanian, or Arsacidan, 
dynasty, and begin to disappear only in A. D. 202, with the reign 
of Ardeshir Babegan, the first sovereign of a new dynasty, namely, 
the last, or Sassanian, which was destroyed by the Arabs in the 
middle of tlie seventh century of our era. It appears somewhat 
improbable that the identical standard of Gawah had actually 
been -preserved through the long period of time to which we have 
alluded above, and had been taken only in the battle of 
Qadesiah. 

E. Rehatsek. 
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Art. V.— the FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF INDIAN 
IRRIGATION. 

Canals (1) Direct Returns. 

I N spite of Parliamentary committees and Famine commissions, 
there is still the widest difference of opinion as to the finan- 
cial value of the great works of irrigation in India. Of their 
ultimate value to the country, or of their being reproductive in 
an indirect sense, there is hardly any doubt, their immense 
benefits are generally admitted ; but that they yield any thing like 
an adequate return for the capital invested is on the other hand, 
pretty widely doubted. 

Among the doubters are s’ome very high authorities. The last 
Secretary of State declared himself a partisan of railways, as 
opposed to canals. Lord Northbrook did not go quite so far, 
but he and his advisers cut down the grant for tbe latter, while 
increasing that for the former. Sir A. Clerk very much followed 
suit under the late Viceroy. And the othf^r day as great an 
authority on Indian finance as Mr. Lang, disparaged reproductive 
works generally and irrigation in particular. 

The fact is that l)eyond the circle of Government officials very 
little is known about the actual financial results of these works. 
In the annual Public Works returns the figures for State and 
guaranteed railways, canals that have been working for years, and 
others that are only in progress or just open, are all lumped 
together, and it is not eRsy even to Indian readers to make out 
results clearly — it is only a few years ago that the usually well in- 
formed Pioneer spoke of the Gauges Canal as “ financially a complete 
failure” — while in England the attempt is not often made. Opinion 
there is generally divided. On the one hand, are those who accept 
will! lomances proposing to submerge provinces, construct thousands 
of miles of navigable channels, carrying millions of tons, earning 
lakhs of rupees, and paying percentages of three figures ! On the 
other, irrigation works, canals made, raakingi and projecte<l, are 
mixed up with railways, barracks, and Public Works extravagances 
generally, only to be sweepingly condemned. 

In medio tutisaimus ibis — it is proposed therefore in the 
following article to examine, individually and in groups, some of 
the leading canals. First of all purely as commercial speculations, 
dealing only with direct returns ; their indirect value as in- 
surances against famine, their benefits to agriculture, the subsri- 
luting the more for the less valuable crops, and tlie increasing the 
prosperity and wealth of the people generally, being left fur 
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8ul>seqnenfc notice. To do this, however dull reading it may be, 
it is iiecessaiy to deal largely with figures and to put a strain 
on the imagination in dealing with them. The statistics made 
use of are taken from the returns published by the Government of 
India, in most cases brought down to 1878-79. 

The conditions of climate, rainfall, agriculture, land-tenure, 
water-supply, and the physical features of the country are in 
India so many and various, that the character of the works .and 
the systems of irrigation must necessarily differ in many import- 
ant respects ; but they may perhaps be most usefully reviewed by 
division into five or six leading groups. Of these the principal 
would be Northern India including the Punjab and North-West 
Piovinces, Madras, and Bengal ; the smaller ones, Behar, Bind, 
and Bombay. 

To get a true idea of the financial value of any of these large 
irrigation works, it is necessary to examine results extending over 
a long period of years. A canal, even under favourable circiim- 
staiices, cannot, as a rule, he expected to yield any returns until 
some time after its construction, and heiein differs from, and is 
consecpientiy apt to be unfavourably compared with, a railway, 
that may be.gin to earn some dividend as soon as open. An 
irrigation canal is not unlike a great river turned upside down, 
beginning at the head where it is the largest with a broad wide 
channel, it subsequently subdivides into numerous branches which 
are constructed and opened first ; from these again must ho 
carried out a sy.stem of innumerable ftiiior distributary channels 
getting gradually smaller till the}^ end in tlie merest rill through 
which the water flows on to the fields. Some time must needs 
elapse before all these branch canals and distributary channels 
can be made. To press them on too fast would be neither prac- 
ticable nor politic. It would raise difficulties in the labour market, 
and probably increase the rates for work. Their construction must 
also follow, not precede by very far the demand for water. 

And if delays in taking the water to the people are unavoid- 
ably great, the delays in accustoming them to the use of it are 
even greater. Like agriculturalists all over the world, the 
Indian cnltivatois are a conservative people, averse to change, 
contented to risk getting their crop in the old way. Favour- 
able rains and other causes may delay their application, and 
probably a bad season of drought is required to rapidly extend 
irrigation in a district, although, once having taken the water, tlie 
people are usually reluctant to give it up. To attempt, therefore, 
to judge of the probable profits of a canal that has only been open 
a few years, is to convey a very inaccurate idea of the value of 
the scheme as an investment. In many cases it is necessaiy to 
wait ten or cveu twenty years before irrigation will have sufficiently 
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developed to enable a fair measure to be taken of tbe returns 
a canal is likely to yield ; and in this lies one of tbe strongest 
arguments against constructing works of the kind by the agency 
of private companies. No joint-stock company can afford to wait 
so long even for a large return, and it is cheaper for Goverri- 
inent to carry out the works, which of necessity must have a 
gradually growing capital, as funds may from time to time be 
found available, than to guarantee but a moderate rate of interest. 

This length of time before returns can be expected is a factor 
that must of course be taken into consideration, and in the matter 
of interest tells severely, but in a review of financial results canals 
that are under construction, or that have been only lately opened, 
cannot be fairly included. Still less, though it has been done in 
several summaries of results, can the outlay on surveys for projects 
be alMindoned or temporarily shelved. It would be just as fair to 
debit the gold mines of Wynaard with the cost of prospecting in 
the Liiin^lyas. Such examination may fairly be a charge borne 
V)y Government in the same way as a geological survey. 

The system of accounts as now adopted by the Government of 
1 udia for irrigation works, may be said to show fairly enough and 
in ample detail their fiuancial working. To the sums expended 
on actual works, tools and plant, purchase of lands, &c., is added 
the cost of establishment, and under recent orders, to this again 
paper charges representing • capitalized value of the land-revenue 
abated,’ * leave and pensmn allowances,’ and ‘ loss by exchange*— 
items, which though strictly accurate, have not been <lebited to all 
railways and other productive works— the total being called 
‘ capital outlay/ a part . of which has been provided from loan 
funds, and a part from * ordinary^ revenues, a distinction which 
for the present purpose is immaterial. So also the receipts for 
the sale of water, &c., are shown separately from sums received for 
• owner’s rates’ or ‘ increased land-revenue/ but whatever form 
such receipis may t«ke they may equally be considered as direct 
irrigation income, and after deducting tbe working expenses, as 
' net revenue.* The interest charges are shown separately, calcu- 
lated formerly at 5, now at 4J per cent, per annum on t.he 
^capital outlay,’ the accumulated interest being compared in 
another column with the accumulated amount of ‘ net revenue/ 

Now it is this interest that is the noire of canals. They 
have in many cases, as a certain school of old Indians in former 
days are said to have done, started on a grand scale and got deeply 
in debt, so deeply that years of saving are required to get out of 
it. They began on a magnificent plan not only for irrigation, but 
with works for navigation on a scale that probably looked a 
century abend, and the result is that there arc many old scoies to 
wipe otf. Even a canal that has risen to so high a position as the 
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Onnges, and returns upwards of 7 per cent., has still a few more 
years to wait before its interest account will be clear. 

But, while debiting with the greatest strictness this accumulated 
sum to works ou which iu former years tiiere has been a loss, or 
where the net revenue has fallen short of the interest charges, it is 
somewhat anomalous to do so iu the case of canals where for a 
quarter or half a century there has been nothing but accumulating 
prohts! To make this clear, take the case of the Western Jumna 
canals where the net revenue has exceeded the interest charges for 
some 55 years, and the net profits have for the last ten years averaged 
05,000 a year, while not more than .£40,000 a year luis been 
spent on new works. Under the present form of accounts interest 
is debited on the annual £40,000 increased capital, but no allow- 
ance is made for the £105,000 profit. Jt is not proposed, however, 
to go into compound interest. This question was duly considered 
by Government, and it was decided that simple interest only 
should be calculated. It might, however, in passing, be incidentally 
noted that, allowing interest on both sides of the account, ou profits 
as against compound interest on capital, the interest account of 
this canal shows a plus figure of £2,288,000, which, added to the 
accumulated net profit to date, would show it to have yielded 
Government no less than £5,108,000 ; a sum that would wipe out 
compound interest ou all the nortliern canals together ! But, 
betting aside compound interest or any allowance on the ciedit side, 
it is surely but fair in cases of this kind to omit tlie charges 
altogether. Modified thus for works like the Eastern and Western 
Jumna, and the Punjab Inundation, canals, tlie interest account 
presents not only a less formidable appearance, but a really much 
more accurate one. 

It would be clearly impossible within the limits of a single 
article to attempt a review of the whole field of Indian irrigation, 
or even to deal in detail with all the leading canals, but a few 
may be taken as charactenstic, and a brief sketch given of their 
financial history. The northern group is perhaps the most 
suitable for the purpose, for there is now available data for 
jijdging of the w<jrking and results of the older ones from a 
quarter to half a century. Further, they have certainly been more 
costly than those of Southern India, the pliysical features of the 
country necessitating more numerous and more expensive works 
on the upper portions, the greater slope more costly woiks to 
counteract the excessive velocity, and the far greater number of 
roads, unauy more bridges. And though, on the other baud, the 
iiortheru canals water- two crops, a hot season, or kharif^ and a 
cold season, or ra5i, the water being kept at nearly the same 
volume tlirough‘>iit the year, and consequently in many cases 
earning double rates^ it is pretty generally allowed that the 
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Madras works have been more remunerative in proportion to 
the outlay upon them. A consideration of northern canals is there- 
fore not likely to put the case for irrigation in an unduly favour- 
able light. 

To begin with the Ganges Canal, the largest and beyond doubt 
the finest irrigation work ever constructed. Taken out of the 
holy river at the sacred city of Hardwar, it is carried for the first 
eighteen miles over, under, and through torrents from the lower 
Himalayas that are often rivers themselves, and passes over the 
Sol&ni at B&rki by an aqueduct and approaches three miles long, 
a volume of water more than three times as great as the Thames 
at Staines, to water a district more than twice as large as the 
principality of Wales ; its irrigating capacity about a million and 
a quarter of acres. Entirely a British woik, a sequent of 
the famines that affected the Doab in 18^2 and 1837, it may be said 
to be the pioneer of all modern canal engineering in the Bengal 
Presidency. That the series of noble works from Hard war to 
Cawnpore have, on the whole, proved such uniform successes is due 
to the energy and genius of Sir Proby Cautloy with whose name 
it will ever be associated. The expenses incident on such, as it 
was subsequently found necessary to remodel, was a premium 
paid for a matter of which Indian — or in fact other engineers, iiad 
no experience The experience gained has been for the benefit 
of all subsequent irrigation works, its first cost a debit to the 
Ganges Canal. It was commenced in 184?8, opened in 1854*, and 
brought into operation in 1855-56, so that its published results are 
available for nearly a quarter of a century. The capital outlay 
in 1855-56 amounted to only a half of that estimated for the 
complete work, or againsta probableMiltiinate of three millions; 
the total revenue collected in that year was not .£^2, 000, the work- 
ing expenses being «P28,000, or a loss of «P26,000. In 1859-60 not 
much more than a third of the distributary channels were op^n, 
but during the famine year of 1861 the acreage irrigated rose at 
once from 129,000 to 343,000 sicres, and the gross receipts next 
year to jP 70,000. Practically, however, it was not until ten years 
after the canal had been open, mz,, until 1865-66, that any return 
could be shown on capital invested, but in that year it amounted 
to nearly 3 per cent, below which it has subsequently never 
fallen. Similarly the irrigated area had risen to 573,000 acres, 
and the yearly receipts to .£^125,000. 'J'his result, which under 
the circumstances might be considered satisfactory, was hut the 
heginniiig of better tidngs. Little more than 2| millions of the 
capital had been expended, the distributary channels were not 
nearly complete, and those completed were by no means fully 
utilized. The people were only learning the value of the water, 
slowly perhaps on account of good seasons. But the first really 
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had season, tho drought of 1 868-69 gave a most decided impetus 
to the prosperity of the canal, the irrigated area for that year 
rising to upwards of a million acres, and the receipts to *£*245,000, 
a part of which could not be collected till the following year, rais- 
ing the return on capital in 1870-71 to 7'4 per cent. 

Tliis, of course, was an exceptional year, and, though it could 
hardly be expected that such an abnormal area of irrigation could 
be maintained in subsequent years, it led to a marked permanent 
increase which has gone on gradually growing, reaching in a 
second decade 890,000 acres ; and this year, under what can only 
be spoken of as the magnificent supervision of the north-west irri- 
gation officers, the area irrigated has been close upon 1;^ million 
acres, the receipts <£^328,000 of which £231,000 is net profit, 
being 7*33 per cent, on a capital close on 3| millions sterling; 
or, adding the balance of interest to capital, an absolute profit of 
5*66 per cent. 

The figures given in the published abstract of accounts for these 
periods are as follows ; — 


Yonjs. j 

Ca[utal Outla 3 \ 

Revenue. 

Working 

expenses. 

Net 

revenue. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Capital. 

Area irri- 
gated. 

1855-66 

£1,631,232 

1,722 

27.993 

26.271 

1-73 

65.000 

]865.<,6 

2,271,641 

125,221 

76,375 

49,846 

2’22 

, 673,000 

I87r»-7C 

2,820.480 

269,926 

105,462 

184,464 

6*25 

890,000 

1878-79 

3,154,127 

328,073 

96,804 

231,269 

7-33 

1,-09,228 


The history of this canal shows that it took nearly five years 
before the annual receipts covered working expenses ; alter it had 
been ten years at work, putting out of sight the fact that the crops 
saved by it during the famine of I860 paid for its cost more than 
twice over, it could only be considered remunemtive in the light of 
an insuiance against famine ; while after a second ten years, 
though it has arrived at nothing like the results it is capable of, 
the direct returns yield 6^ p^r cent. The average percentage for 
the first decade was only *61, for the second decade it amounted 
to’4‘83, for the last three years to 6*92, and there is every reason 
to think a third decade may find direct returns of close upon 10 
per cent. 

As regards cost, the second largest entirely British work in the 
northern group is the Bari Doab from the river Ravi in the Pun- 
jab, with a present capital of l-^, and a probable ultimate of two 
millions. It was commenced in 1850, and nominally opened in 
1859-60 ; but, as in the case of the Ganges, it was found, when 
opened, that there were points of construction that would have to 
be considerably modified. This remodelling was not commenced 
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till 1870, and the canal remains still a partly developed work. 
The figures give 


Year. 

Capital Outlay. 

Net revenue. 

Percentage on 
Capital. 

Area irrigated. 

1869-60 

£ 872,531 

Minus. 

Minns. 

89.787 



Average for 

ten years. 


1869-7(1 

1,322,186 

17,836 

1*42 

233,927 



Average for 

nine years 


1878-79 

1,496,444 

43,512 

32 

327,558 


This cannot be s:iid to be satisfactory, although there is a sign 
of considerable iinprovoment. The area irrigated in 1878-79, is 
greatly in excess of any previous year, and, had all the assess- 
ments been realized, tliere would have been a profit of 4f28 per 
cent. The canal has laboured under many disadvantages. There 
is no doubt the genius of Sir Proby Cautley was lacking in the 
original design, the cost of which was greatly under estimated, 
while the supply in the Ravi was over estimated ; the original slope 
of bed was too great, and the head works have entailed a heavy 
expenditure. 

The alterations that had to be made in l)oth of these canals, 
may be said to have been almost equal to delaying their develop- 
ment for ten years. In both cases a good deal had to be learnt, 
which has been for the advantage of later works. The Agra canal, 
which opened only four years ago, and for which many of the dis- 
tributaries are still to make, is financially now very much where 
these two works were after they had been open ten years. This 
is no doubt partly due to the carebil management which has done 
so much for irrigation in the North-West, but the experience 
gained on former works has contributed a good deal, and it may 
therefore be fairly argued that future works will develope iu 
a much shorter time. 

The Western and Eastern Jamna canals differ in many respects 
from the foregoing. They are both partially founded on old works 
of Mnsaimfin origin. They were not carried out on any very 
scientific plan, natural drainages being intercepted that have now 
to be provided for at considerable cost, the cultivators were left 
pretty much to themselves to make their own arrangements for the 
minor channels that distribute the water, consequently these were 
badly done, and the result has been swamps and other evils. 
Tliey did not provide for navigation, and bad none of the conse- 
quent expensive works. They were constructed in the days when 
compensation for laud, required for the general good, was left to 
the village community to settle among themselves^ an arrange- 
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ment usual under former rule, and one that did not press so bard 
on the Hindu village community as might be supposed. The first 
cost of these canals was therefore a merely nominal one, and is no 
guide to the outlay necessary to carry out modern irrigation canals 
of a similar size ; still it is quite possible to arrive at a useful com- 
parison. Very little beyond the name of the old Moghul works 
existed when the British Ooverumeut commenced their re-cons- 
truction. The oldest and most important of the two, the 
Western Jumna has indeed a history going back to the fourteenth 
century. Firoz Shah, the best of the Tughlaks, who seems to 
have been one of the first rulers to recognize the want of irriga- 
tion in Upper India, carried the water from the Jumna to Hissar 
in 1351, by a channel that was kept going for nearly a hundred 
years, and which, in the middle of the sixteenth century, Akhar 
had dug out again, and christened ‘by the name of his infant 
son ; while later still, about 1626, Ali Mardan Khan, the whilom 
governor of Khandahar, who seems to have been a Moghul gene- 
ral and State engineer by turns, brought a branch from this to 
the new city of Shalijehanabad, the modern Delhi ; and for more 
than another hundred years the wilderness was made to bloom, 
and the hearts of the people made glad by the shade of the trees" 
on the Emperor\s canal ; but at last, it, like the dynasty that found- 
ed it, fell into decay, and in 1760 had ceased to run altogether. It 
is doubtful whether at any time tlie old canal was used to much 
extent for irrigation ; but when in 1817 the first “ Superintendent" 
was appointed to restore the work, little beyond a few old trees 
marked the sign of it. Practically, therefore, it too may be said 
to have been founded under our rule, its application to purposes of 
irrigation entirely done by us, and the extent to which this sub- 
sequently developed may be judged from the following. The 
Delhi branch was opened in 1820, the Hausi in 1825-26. In 
the next five decades, viz , : — 


From 1825-20 to 1835-36 
„ 1835-36 „ 1845-46 


^21,880 


1845-46 

1855-56 


the average annual 
^ receipts amounted 

do. „ 

1855-56 do. 

1865-66 do. „ 

„ 1865-66 „ 1875-76 do 

The accumulated profits of this canal are out of all 
to the capital invested. Adjusting the interest account as before 
noticed, they would pay for all the works which the British Go- 
vernment has constructed in the Punjab. 

Of the Eastern Jumna, on a smaller scale, much the same 
might be said. It was opened in 1830 ; its revenue has expanded 
in a very similar way ; and for the last ten years it has paid an 
average of 26^ per cent. 


49,260 
68.890 
71,760 
135,970 
proportion 
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It is sometimes argued, that these canals, because they were 
founded on the lines of old native works, ought not to be included 
in a financial summary of irrigation results ; but there seems 
just as good reason for including them, seeing they were made 
in the first instance, especially for irrigation, as others that in 
addition to irrigation purposes immensely increased their cost 
by expensive works for navigation, that are simply at present 
so much deadweight — for whatever the most sanguine may 
expect navigation to do in the future, so far, in most cases, its 
returns are merely nominal. Further, these works have now 
been almost completely brought up to the modern standard, and 
the additions to capital are quite as large as if the works bad 
been constructed in the first instance. Extensive permanent 
head works have been built on a scale equal to the Bari Doiib, and 
large sums have boon, and are being spent to remedy all the 
evils complained of on the Western Jumna canal, which has 
been re-made ; and, though parallel to a trunk road and a railway, 
to provide those navigation works without which it seems, no canal 
can be considered complete. They are, therefore, now eligible 
for promotion to the dignity of entirely British works. 

These four canals take up about -]^ths of the capital of the 
northern group, and the remainder must be dismissed briefly. 

The Inundation canals of the Punjab comprise: 1, the Lower 
Satlej and Chendb ; 2, the Upper Satlej ; 3, the Indus ; and 4, 
the Jhclam ; of which nearly the whole of the first and portions of 
the second and third were constructed by native agency before the 
province was annexed. The principal parts of the receipts are 
due to increased land-revenue ; it is in fact, not too luucli to say, 
that but for irrigation the land in most of these districts would 
yield no revenue. The four series together represent an outlay of 
cPl 30,000; Nos. 1 and 4 returning, on the average of the last 
ten years, 173 and 17 per cent, respectively, although such per- 
centages in comparison with other works are apt to misleading. 
On the other hand, Nos. 2 and 3 for the last ten year.s sliow a 
loss, possibly due to all the land benefited nob being shown 
as a credit, although but for the water in the springs being 
brought nearer to the surface by the agency of these canals, such 
land would at once relapse into uncultivated waste. 

The Rohilkhand and Bijtiaur in the North-West ProviQce.s, five 
groups of old and somewhat badly designed canals that are in a 
transition stage, the old lines being abandoned as now works, are 
brought into operation. Irrigation has consquently been of au ex- 
ceptional and irregular character, and an adequate return on capital 
could hardly be looked for till these canals were reconstructed. 
Until six years ago nothing was credited for increased land-re veniio^ 
but since thou the profit has shown an aveiago of about 2 per cent. 
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The Dtin, a scries of five perennial canals that water Dora Duii, 
a valley of the Lower Himalayas, with a present capital ot 
^63,(>00, the bulk of which expenditure has been spread over the 
last 20 years. Of these canals the Chief Engineer in 1868 wrote : 
“ that no considerable profit could be looked for owing to the absor- 
bent soilj the moist climate, and the sparse population ; but 
without the canals the Dun would be deserted, as the inhabitants 
depend on them for their drinking water/^ But they have 
become greater successes than even the more sanguine hoped, the 
receipts increasing considembly during the last ten years; and with 
the addition of increased land-revenue the profits averaging 7*3 
per cent., and having very nearly paid off all the interest account. 

The Gurgaon in the Punjab, and Bundlekhand in the north-west, 
are small irrigation works, consisting of lakes and reservoirs, partly 
natural, partly artificial, dependant for their supply on local rainfall. 
The former have on the average yielded a fair profit ; hut being 
made over to the civil authorities they will now be struck off the 
account. The latter have so for resulted iu a loss. The financial 
results must always he doubtful, the supply being uncertain, and the 
area of possible irrigation for many reservoirs necessarily limited. 

Summarized, the result of the above group in tabular form, 
is, for the last financial year, as follows ; — 


p 

D 

Ol 

o 

u 

NomiiERN Group. 

Capital 

Outlay. 

Net revenue 
ior 1878-79. j 

-tJ 

3 ® 

■3 p-'O . 

a S arS 

i o* 

•< oitJ £ 

j 5 5 '3 i'- 
si-'*- 

cSJ = O 

'S ^ « 

-- u - 'r 

o 1 . Ln 
! ;« 

• ® ^ K 

- 5 

21 

Ganges Canal 


£3,154.127 

231,269 

l,881i,.’i62 

2,814,383 
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interest has been omitted, but this is altogether only a total 
of some d£’89»000. The total net revenue shows that the group 
together are earning 8*2 per cent. ; and that the accumulated 
net profits are millions in excess of the charge for interest. This 
ougtht to satisfy even the most sceptical, that at any rate in Nor- 
thern India, irrigation as a commercial speculation not only pays, 
but pays handsomely. 

Regarding canals, that are under construction, no useful com- 
parison can at present be made. Including some <£76,000 con- 
tribution from Native States, Government has already spent over 
4 millions upon these. The principal, the Sirhind, is to protect 
some 8,000 square miles between the rivers Satlej and Qagger in 
the Punjab ; and the Lower Ganges, which is to ta\ce up the lower 
portion of the Ganges. Jumna Do£b, are rapidly approaching 
completion, and promise to yield fair returns. The success of the 
newly opened Agra canal, already paying 3 per cent., has been 
previously noticed. 

The Bengal group, unfortunately, presents a less satisfactory 
aspect. The results are published for a comparatively very short 
time, but financially, canals in the southern part of the province 
cannot, as regards direct profits, be said to be even hopeful. The 
conditions of climate and production are entirely different. The 
average rainfall is more than double that of the northern pro- 
vinces. The great staple crop is rice, wheat or any of the dry 
weather crops being hardly known in Orissa or Lower Bengal. 
And for this crop in the years when the rains are favourable — that 
is most years — there is no demand for water. On the other hand, 
every now and then these rains fail, or what is much the same 
thing, do not fall at the right time, and the result is ruin to the 
rice crop, and probable famine I It is not necessarily a scarcity 
of rain as happened in 1876-77 in Madras, or an exceptionally late 
monsoon as in 1877-78 which threatened famine to a great part of 
India, that will bring this calamity about. The great danger to 
the rice is a failure of the October rains. In an unfavourable 
year a fortnight’s dry weather may risk the loss of a large extent 
of crop, and this failure occurs more often than might be thought. 
The culvitator then becomes most anxious for canal water ; and 
the getting of it means to him saviug his harvest. But his prin- 
ciple is only to take the water if the rains do fail him, if they are 
favourable, to leave it alone ; and in hope of the latter, he con- 
sequently puts off his application to the last moment, often to 
the great detriment of his crop, preferring even to pay an increase 
of 50 per cent, for water, which takeu in time, would have in- 
creased the yield probably two-fold. 

Now, there is abundance of proof that even in seasons of favor- 
able rains, the use of canal water will amply repay the cultivator. 
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Full of the silt brought down by the great rivers, it is much more 
fertilizing than rain water, leaviug on the fields valuable deposits 
that, in the almost total absence of manure, does much to lesson 
the exhaustion of the soil. Its use further permits agricultural 
operations to be commenced earlier, carried out more regularly, 
and with no risk. The late Chief Engineer, Colonel, now General 
Haig, after many experiments estimates that it would double 
the rice crops ; and the Revenue Superintendent of Orissa reports, 
that it has in cases doybled the rent obtained by the middleman 
from the cultivator ; while Mr. Harrison, the Collector of Midnapur, 
in his Revenue Report of 1876 shows “ that its use was worth to 
the cultivator an extra 400 lbs. of rice and 1,000 lbs, of straw per 
acre," but that, “ notwithstanding this, the ryot considered himself 
a looser by taking it." The explanation of this is to be found in 
the fact that the cultivators in these districts are mostly so im- 
poverished, and have fallen into such a hopless state of indebted- 
ness, that any increase of crop is a benefit only to their creditors. 
On the helpless ryots themselves it often entails an absolute loss. 
Droughts, floods, cyclones, and epidemic fevers, have reduced 
them to poverty, and thrown them absolutely into the bands 
of the money-lender. There is no doubt, moreover, that British 
law, admirable as it may be, with ail its facilities for the 
recovery of debt, very frequently practically operates in favour 
of the native money-lender, and has a tendency to bring the 
cultivators of the soil — a somewhat improvident class — more and 
more completely into his power. This is noticeable all over 
India, and has lately engaged the special attention of Oovc3rn- 
nient ; but specially is it the case in the Lower Provinces, whore 
the tenure of the land interposes between the already embar- 
rassed ryot and the State, a too often extortionate middleman. 
Once in the hands of the mdhAjun or village banker, and the 
fortunes of the husbandman are soon past all hope. He borrows 
money at a percentage unknown to Shylock, and of property he very 
soon has none that has not been given in security. His crop is 
probably mortgaged in advance. A year of failure, and he has 
to buy his seed rice when it is at its very dearest, in order to repay 
the loan when rice has become almost a drug. But even in bad 
years, his creditor must leave him subsistence, in favorable years, 
he does not expect more than this. To quote again from Mr. Harri- 
son “ the mdhdjun takes from the ryots' interest at from 33 to 
75 per cent,, but he is satisfied with netting 15 to 20. The 
balance represents bad debts. Thus the mdkajun to whom the 
Irrigating ryot owes Rs. 20, recovers Rs. 15, instead of Rs. 12, 
because the ryots' land produces 29 instead of 22 bushels per acre. 
The Re 1-8 irrigation rate which the ryot has to pay Government, 
is therefore to liiui dead loss.” 
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Further, the nature of the Pennaneut Settlement In Lower 
Bengal affects — from an irrigatiouist point of view — most in- 
juriously, both the cultivator and the State. The ryots have no 
right of occupancy, and are at the mercy of the zemindars or 
the middlemen. Were they even out of debt, and by irrigation 
increased the productiveness of their land^ they are at once 
subject, not only to increased rent, but frequently to more ille- 
gal exactions. The Government is also equally deprived of 
reaping any benefits from its investments, for instead of getting 
a return on the capital sunk in these large works, the lion's 
share of the profit is monopolized by the middleman, who under 
the present system of administration contributes in no way to 
their cost. 

In Orissa, though the hands of the State are tied for some 15 
years or so to come, the land-revenue was not settled in perpe- 
tuity, but under the system there known as ryotiuaree^ the culti- 
vators are mostly under large owners or zemindars^ and inquiries 
have shown them to be almost equally oppressed with their 
brethren in Lower Bengal. The ryots of Oattack when question- 
ed, allowed the value of canal water, but declined to irrigate, 
because half the profits would go to the zemindar^ and half 
to the mdhdjiiny 

There are other causes that doubtless contribute to prevent 
the development of irrigation. The ryot is not only passively 
but obstructively conservative, wedded to custom, and takes long 
to move out of his grove. At times, owing to the state of the 
rivers, there might be a difficulty in affording irrigation to the 
cold weather crops, if these crops should be introduced to any 
extent. The works are yet in their infancy, a great number of 
distributary channels having yet to be made to dcvelope the 
main canals. These, however, are but secondary reasons, the 
two principal may be summed up, in the indebtedness of the 
cultivator, and the nature of the land-tenure. So long as tliis 
remains as it is, no additional profits can be looked for from 
improved land-revenue. 

The most important works in Bengal to which these remarks 
apply are, first, the Orissa scheme, including the Mahanadi, 
Brahmani, and Baitarani series, so named after the great rivers 
from which they draw their supply. These are connected by a 
channel running along the highest ground from one to the other, 
called the high level canal, and which it is ultimately proposed 
to extend to yet another series from the Suhanrekha River, and 
on to the existing Lower Bengal series at Midnapfir, thus form- 
ing a continuous navigable channel from Calcutta to Cattack, 
and possibly to the Chilka Lake. The sclieme originated after 
the terrible famine of 18GG in the undertakings of the Bast India 
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Irrigation Company, and was one of those projects that were 
to bring large profits to the shareholders — a resnlt that Govern- 
ment has unfortunately been very far from obtaining. The 
best business in fact done by the Company was tlie sale of the 
works when only partially completed to the State, who thus 
acquired them in December 1868 at a cost of £1,173,000, the esti 
mate to complete the project which was to command the irrigation 
of 1 J million acres^ being then put at 77 1,000. And second, the 

Lower Bengal canals which as above explained, are ultimately 
to form part of a complete system, but at present are unconnect- 
ed with the Orissa works, and being in a separate district with 
a different land-tenure and local peculiarities are, for administra- 
tive purposes, considered separately. They include the Midna- 
pur canal, which drawing its supply from the Cossye River, 
connects the town of Midnapfir with the River Hughly, 16 miles 
below Calcutta ; and the Tidal canal, which hereafter is also to 
fit in with navigable lines from Orissa. For purposes of finan- 
cial comparison these may, however, all be considered as one 
scheme, on which up to 1878-79 Government has spent capital 
amounting to £2,803,000, and is still spending about £150,000 
a year. Subsequent estimattjs that were not recommended showed, 
that to carry out these works to the fullest extent would bring 
up their cost to about 6 millions ; and a proposal for completing 
them on a modified scale, would increase their capital to a total 
of about 4 millions, but even this is not likely to be adopted 
for many yenrs. Portions of these canals were opened in 1868-69, 
the Brahmani and Baitanini series not till 1875-70, but none of 
the series can be said to be even yet completed. As in the case 
of Nortliern India the development of distributaries must 
necessaiily extend over mniiy years, and large allowance must 
be made for the time required before it is fair to expect any 
direct return. The working establishment which always bears 
a inucli larger proportion to the receipts in the earlier years of 
a canal, is in the case of Bengal, materially increased by the 
fluctuating character of the demand ; the leveuue, small as it is, 
Iqis to bo collected from a vast number of little holtlings, and 
the staff must be equal to dealing with an abnormal and siinul- 
laneous demand in the case of a failure of the rains. Another 
point must not bo lost sight of. Included in tlic capital outlay, 
are considerable sums that have been expended on the construc- 
tion of embankments to protect the country from the devastating 
flooils/ that in this part of Bengal pour down the great rivers, 
inundating whole districts, and are to the people perhaps 
even more disastrous than droughts. It may he said, that the 
canal system cannot he successfully carried out, unless the country 
be first protected from floods, still these embankments were in 
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themselves admitted to be indispensable, and in any case must 
have been undertaken by Government. Full allowance should 
therefore be made for the value of the protection afforded, and 
this might be discussed in dealing with the indirect returns. 
Still after every allowance is made, considered in the light of 
direct returns, the prospects are not good. The Bengal irrigation 
otlicers have had the greatest difficulties to contend with ; 
affairs have seemed to improve only to retrograde again. A 
drought in 1873 caused more demand for water, and the irrigation 
of the Midnapfir canal rose to upwards of 70,000 acres— an un- 
lucky crop tliat was almost entirely destroyed by a cyclone, 
the irrigated fields suffering most owing to the weight of the 
plants.^* Next year it went back to 50,000, which chanced to be 
one of good rain, and non-irrigators congratulated themselves 
in growing crops without any charge, so that Colonel Haig had to 
report, ‘‘ irrigation lower in popular estimation than ever/' But 
constant perseverance eventually did bring about what may 
prove ultimate success. The irrigated area has steadily increased. 
In Orissa, it has gradually risen from 23,000 in 1874-76 to 92,000 
in 1878-79. Colonel Haig before finally leaving the districts for 
which he has done so much, is able to report a three-fold 
expansion coupled with an enhancement of 50 per cent, in 
rates," The introduction of a system of five years' leases at 
reduced rates has been found to answer admirably, and to 
gradually accustom the people to take the water ; in 1878-79 
there is reported a still further increase in spite of good rains. 
The whole series as yet do not pay working expenses ; but it is 
something to have brought down tlie loss from £23,000, in 
1875-76, to £2,500 in 1878-79; and to enable the Lieutenant- 
Governor to say the financial prospects are improving yearly. 

From the figures which follow, however, only one conclusion 
can be drawn, and it is the opinion of those who know tlie 
canals best, that there is small probability of their paying interest 
on capital expended any time during the present century : — 
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Of tlie indirect value of these works there can Le no doubt. Com- 
pnred with the expenditure on one famine their cost is insignifi- 
cant. But thou/rh they may insure whole districts against famine, 
save the lives of thousands, and increase the prosperity of the 
whole people, the present is au attempt to deal with direct re- 
turns, and if, as it seems, there is small chance of their ever paying 
the interest on the money borrowed for their construction, it may 
be asked, can they be made to do so ? It has been suggested 
from time to time, that this might be done by an enforced cess or 
compulsory owner’s rate, and there are many arguments in favour 
of the justice of the latter in some form or other, but this is a 
question which must be reserved for subsequent consideration. 

The Sone Canal system in Behar has been so recently opened 
that, on the grounds previously noted, it might be left out of a 
financial comparison, but for its importance as an experiment in 
entirely fresh ground- Although belonging to Bengal it must be 
classed as a separate group. The climate and cultivation ap- 
proach more nearly to those of the north-west, which the dis- 
trict adjoins. The rainfall seldom exceeds 40 to 45 inches, 
against the 65 to 75 of Orissa and Miduapfir, and is still more 
uncertain, especially in the months when it is most required for 
rice. It is not always sufficient to ensure a good rice crop. 
Irrigation is also in considerable demand for the cold or dry 
season crops. Wheat, barley, peas, sugar-cane, are largely cul- 
tivated by water drawn from wells, and are rapidly developing 
where it is available by flow from irrigation channels. The 
district is also the principal opium producing one ; and for the 
cultivation of opium continuous watering is a necessity. Sugar- 
cane cultivation which is even more lucrative, whore cheap water 
is available, is likely to be largely substituted for the inferior 
crops. Already the development of this crop has been most 
satisfactory, 1809 showing 19,624 acres irrigated against 9,891 of 
the previous year, while the annual export of jaggry from 
Shah&bad by the East Indian Railway during the last three years, 
or since the distributary channels have been opened, has averaged 
413,577 ma\inds against an average for the previous five years of 
only 46,170 maunds. The price obtainable for irrigation, viz.^ from 
Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 5 per acre may be instanced as further evidence of 
its commercial value in Behar compared with Orissa where it is 
not easy to get Re. 1-8, The land-tenure is, however, the same, 
and nothing can be got in the form of increased land-revenue. 

The project, elaborated in the greatest detail by General 
Dickens, shortly after the Behar famine of 18C5-G6, was not 
commenced until 1870, and though water was given in a rude 
way, to a great extent without charge, in 1873 and 1875, it was not 
formally opened till April 1877. In 1873, a year of severe drought 
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water was given to some 150,000 acres, and crops of the value of 
half a million were saved. The rains of 1875 proved almost as 
scanty, very little falling in September, and none in October, thus 
placing the rice crop in the utnkost peril ; Vjut temporary arraiigc- 
iin^nts again enabled water to ho given to 75,000 acres. An<l in the 
November of the first year the canal was opened 1877, 200,000 acres 
which would otherwise have remained waste for the year,” were 
i I rigatod, all the available water being taken. “Of which, said 
the Licutenant-Govei nor addressing a Durbar at Sonepur,” “the 
produce represented food-grains to the value of .^*550,000,and of this, 
dP4!00,000 would have been entirely lost had it not been for the 
supply of canal water.” Before the work was fairly open, it may 
therefore be said to have indirectly paid off half its cost, and though 
this does not tell from the present view, it is a promise of good 
things to come. The series are still very incomplete as regards 
distributaries. The total capital outlay to date has been some- 
what over 2 millions, and to complete the works, excluding pos- 
sible extensions, another J or J million will be required, which will 
place beyond risk of famine ati area of some 7,500 square miles. 
The irrigation in 1878-79 was nearly 200,000 acres, rather less than 
the previous year, but very far short of the capabilities of the sys- 
tem which is close on a million ; but the returns show the satis- 
factory result of a small profit, for the first time, in the history of 
Bengal irrigation, receipts have covered working expenses, the 
Eastern series which is the most developed realizing a profit of 
close upon 1 per cent. ; and had all the assessments been realized 
they would have been nearly 1^ per cent. This, therefore, pro- 
mises results as satisfactory as the northfern group : — 
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Crossing over to Sind — an almost rainless province — it may be 
said, that without irrigation cultivation of any sort is impossible. 
The only way of obtaining this is by canals drawn from the* Indus 
which flows through the middle of the province, and affords a 
supply of water practically unlimited. These canals of which 
there are some 163 having separate heads in the river, and aggre- 
gating 5,643 miles in length, are with a few exception, of native 
origin, and were in existence at the time of auuexuliou : but they 
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have been greatly improved and extended. The only one that is 
a perennial canal is the Sukkur and iSbahadadpur, and it works but 
indifferently in the cold season. The rest are all intermittent, 
rising and falling with the floods in the river, affordini,^ irtigation 
only in the inundation or rainy season, and the cultivation is 
therefore limited to Kharif crops. Of the 2 million acres irrigat- 
ed probably not more than y^^th is in the cold season. The 
system is somewhat rough, in seasons of low floods the water 
being frequently raised 5 or 6 feet by means of Persian wheels, 
involving an outlay on the part of the cultivators of occassionally 
as mucli as Ks. 15 per acre. In spite of this the canals arc 
undoubtedly very remunerative, and the Government supervision 
required sliglit. Tlie great want of the province is to sul)Stitute 
perennial for these intermittent cannals. The crops are in 

a great measure cousiimed in the country by the people and their 
cattle. Tiie rahiov cold weather ciop— for which the cluu-ite and 
soil is as suitablo as the North-West — would on the other hafid, 
consist of tliG more valuable cereal grains and oil seeds. There are 
millions of acres suitable for wheat, and there is no reason why Sind 
should not become one of the great wheat-supplying countries. 
Having the Indus alongside, it would he free of the railway carriage 
that haudicaps Northern India. There are no engineering difficul- 
ties, and General Strachey reporting on the subject in 18(18 shows 
that the State might expend H to 10 millions with a certain return 
of 8 to 14 per cent. 

The accounts in detail on the Government of India system have 
not been kept up for all these works. Tiie financial statemout 
for 1875-70 as laid before the last House of Commons* Committee 
showed the av^erage percentage for the province to be 24 l(), which 
is probably very near the mark. The financial results for nine 
canal systems as kept by the Accountant-General are, up to date, 
as follows : — 
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To these of course have been added all the usual paper charges, 
Tvhile the figures are oot nearly so favourable as those given in 
the last Bombay report. The objection also to debiting interest to 
works that from annexation have been yielding returns like the 
Ghar group, which is quoted by General Dickens as returning 218 
per cent., and admitted above as returning 50 — is equally valid 
as in the case of the Western Jumna. But taking the least 
favourable view, it is satisfactory to find the average return to be 
7'16 per cent Two of these canals, the Bigari and the desert 
irrigate frontier districts, where owing to unsatisfactory assess- 
ment arrangements — or perhaps it is more correct to say, owing to 
political exigencies and the desire to induce wandering Biluchis 
to settle down to honest labour^ — a great deal of revenue is at 
present lost —on the first named, the assessment for some 
30,000 acres in one district was only £h^ ; and on 35,000 acres 
of rabi in Khilat, nil. Properly assessed, this would have brought 
up the net revenue for the year to 14,645. Similarly the Desert 
canal was subject to a loss of ,£7,604 from the same cause, which 
would have increased the percentages on these two canals to 12 69 
and 23*75 respectively. 

Among the nine, the Sukkur is not profitable at present, and 
does not -seem likely to be so for some time; but nearly all the 
others yield very handsome returns, and, moveover, are all develop- 
ing. Ton years ago, the total area irrigated was given as 1,200,000 
acres ; the last report gives a total of over 2 millions, of which the 
above nine irrigate rather over 1 million. Besides these groups in 
the table given, there are of course numerous others, some of 
which, though small and unimportant, are the most pr<;fitahle, so 
that the average percentage will undoubtiedly be very much higher 
than that shown. 

The remaining works in the Bombay Presidency call for a very 
brief notice. They are few, comparatively unimportant, and with 
one exception, of insignificant cost. Further, there is hardly any 
data available for financial comparison. In the three provinces, 
Guzerat, Kandeish, and the Deccan, irrgation would be of great 
value, especially in what corresponds to the cold season of the 
North, when there is next to no rain, or none that can be made 
use of for agricultural purposes, and the natural drainages sup- 
ply no permanent streams of importance. But the whole features 
of the country, more especially of the two last named provinces, are 
unfavourable for canal irrigation. The larger rivers are mostly 
very fiuctuating — gigantic torrents in the rainy months and perfectly 
dry in the cold season-— their beds also arc generally so deep Ijelow 
the surface of the country, as to be in most cases impracticable 
for canals. Consequently the irrigation woiks hitherto executed 
Lave been mostly dams across the streams to form tanks or lakes, 
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from which small canals are taken to very moderate distances. Many 
of tLese are old, or are founded on old native works, and it is in 
thia direction that attempts must principally be looked for to provide 
for the irrigation of this presidency. There is ample quantity of 
water if it can only be stored at the right time, to meet all possible 
wants. 

Of the following, the first is in Guzerat, and the remainder in 
Kandeish ; the figures which were laid before the House of 
Commons' Committee as the latest available, bring down the 
capital outlay to 1875-76, and cannot be said to be very satisfac- 
tory, the average showing a percentage of ‘66 only — 


Bombay Group. 

Capital Outlay. 

Net revenue 
for 

1875-76. 

Percentage of 
Net revenue 
on Cafutal 
for 1875-76. 

liathmati Canal 

£35,196 

76 

•21 

Lakh do. 

28,670 

34 

•11 

Palkhir do. 

13,889 

127 

•91 

Muta Lake ^ Canal •• 

379,935 

2,514 

•66 

Krishna Canal 

117,315 

1,198 

1-30 

Total 

575,005 

3,797 

•66 


Of these five, the Muta Mula project ought to be excluded from 
a canal summary. It is a masonry dam across a small branch of 
the upper Godavery, in the first place, designed to supply Puuah 
with water, and second, to irrigate by canal some lands above and 
below. It is only partially completed, and does but little irriga- 
tion yet. The Krishna is also a paril}^ developed work. 

^Thc Madras group has been kept to the last, though in many 
respects it might be first, and is certainly one of the most import- 
ant of them all. In the Madras Presidency irrigation is more 
common, more widely extended, more ancient, and more famous, — 
having a history going back to the second century before Christ — 
for every body seems to have considered irrigation works the right 
thing,* not only Telingi rajahs and Ifaik kings, but even tho 
dancing girls built anicuts and sported in paddy fields, and 
great English engineers have taken care that the world should 
hear of the fame of its modern works, — more profitable, for there 
is no doubt the profits have been larger, and it may be added, 
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there is less data for any clear review of those profits, than la 
aij}^ other part of ludia. 

If the last mentioned provinces were especially unfavorable for 
canals, here matters are exactly reversed. Nature provided the 
rites to liand, and left, as it were, blanks to be filled by their 
construction. There are great, deltas and great rivers with perennial 
supplies that only required to be utilized to cover thousands of acres 
with grain. In some cases, as for instance, that of the Krishna, 
she brought spurs of the Condapilly hills right up to the site 
of the dam, so that stone had only to be quarried and thrown in. 
Thider the circumstances, with every natural advantage, canals in 
Madias have been made very cheaply and have undoubtedly 
realized splendid returns. The amount of those returns is, in the 
absence of accurate data, somewhat spoculaiive. The Oovernment 
seems to have followed very much the old native practice of making 
no distinction between land-revenue and water-rate, payment 
being taken in a lump sum. Up to a recent period inigatioii 
returns in that presidency showed — like Sir Arthur Cotton's 
speeches — a sublime disregard for details. Chaige.s for main* 
tonance, management, establishment, were pairly or wholly 
omitted. The entire increase of laud-revenue from all sources wa.s 
assumed as profit, but the cost of collecting it ignored. Sums 
that in Bengal would be debited to loan funds were charged 
ofi* as ^ provincial/ and so do not appear in irrigation accounts 
at all. Even now, several of the before noted paper charges are 
omitted, and the interest account is left out But canals that 
pay 85 per cent, and go back to before Christ, may be fairly ex- 
cused an interest column. • It is therefore difficult to obtain at^cu- 
ratc figures as to tlie exact cost or profit of any work and the 
table given below is very incomplete. 

The whole capital outlay expended on canals, tanks, and water 
works, does not, however, amount to nearly as much as the cost 
of the Ganges Canal or the Orissa scheme, being under 2 million.s, 
«£^1,200,000 of which has been spent on the Godavery and 
Krishna systems, both entirely British, These with the Can very, 
are the three largest, and with the Pennar and one or two si!ialler 
ones irrigate the principal deltas along the Coromandel Coast. 

The Cauvery system is the oldest of the three, and dates back 
as a restoration to 1834, after a famine had as usual called attention 
to the want of it, though it originated in a series of native works 
made under the Telingi rajahs. The anicut at Seringham was 
irrigating about 600,000 acres when Tanjor was ceded to the 
British. Irrigation has subsequently been developed almost to 
the fullest possible extent, Tanjor being now known as the Indian 
Lombary, The area w^atered according to the last available 
returns amounted to 835,000 acres, and the profits to 85 per cent. 
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The Oodavery works consist of a long low dam thrown across 
the river at Dauleshwarum, where it is some C.OuO yards wide, or 
measured alon<? the darn includiug islands, 5 miles. It was com- 
menced in 1847, and the subsidiary works opened in 1851. Since 
then it has developed to a splendid and still increasing extent, the 
return for 1875 showing some 600,000 acres under irrigation, ^oths 
of which was rice. Not only this, and ihe Cauvery remodelling, but 
a large proportion of the works in Madras owe their origin to the 
genius and enterprise of Sir Arthur Cotton, the Nestor of irrigation. 

Adjoining the Godavery, and connected with it by a high level 
canal! is the Krishna system which, commenced in 1852, is in a less 
forward state of development, but irrigates some 260,000 acres, 
and is financially almost as siicccvssful. 

These two sytems have, in addition, provided a district almost 
destitute of roads with a series of the most magnificent navigable 
highways. 

The others are small works, of a similar character, excepting the 
Strivi«nintuTn which is a series of anicuts or wiers across the river 
'J'amhnpurin in Tinnevelly ; in part very old native works which 
supply numbers of tanks, the lower anient only being British work. 

The tank works of Madras, which are more numerous than in 
any other part of India, must bo omitted ; and the following are 
the returns for canals as laid before the Commons' Committee. 


Yffirs 

opeu. 

Madras Group. 



Net revenue 
fur year. 

Percentjigc. 

37 

Godavery 

1S75-7G 

£730,444 

127,491 

17-3 

13 

Krislina 

1875-76 

463,590 

66,191 

11'3 

43 

Cauvery 

1873-7-1 


114,951 

85-8 


Total . . 

... 

1,333,998 

308,933 

2315 

24 

Pennar 

1875-7C 

134,020 

1 



Vellore 

1875-76 

25,300 

T 



Paler 

1872-73 

108,371 

1,090 

10 


Sirivigautidni 

1874-75 

106,060 

3,878 

3*65 


£ 


1,707,749 

T 

T 


General Strachey after examining Madras accounts estimated the 
returns of the Godavery in 1864-65 as 22^, in 1865-66 as 28^, and 
the Inspector- General in 1870-71 as 83^ per cent. The Madras Gov- 
ernment claim, that in 1872-73 the woik had repaid its total cost 
three times over. The figures above for the throe great works show 
a return of 23*15 per cent, on the ^1,334,000 of capital outlay. 
And though, in the absence of exact returns it is unsatisfactory 
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to attempt to estimate, it may probably be safe to say, that were 
the figures available for the entire Madras works, it would be 
found the net profits have long ago paid off all the capital expend- 
ed and interest charges, leaving the State with a handsome and 
yearly increasing sum in hand. 

This article has already extended to such great length, that any 
further remarks on the general question must be deferred, and 
the reader who is no doubt weary of the word ^ irrigation,’ and 
all figures and statistics in connection with it, shall only be asked 
to look at one more table in which the results of the foregoing 
groups are brought together : — 


Q&OTIP8. 

Capital 

Outlay. 

Net revenue 
for 

1878-79. 

E ► 

I SI’S 

8-Sfl, 

< g 

S-g-SR 

siss 

§iii 

t|3f 

Northern Group 

£5,957,884 

488,467 

6,967,832 

4.214,177 

2,753,655 

8 2 

Bengal „ 

2,802,670 

2,561 

125,268 

917,185 

1,042,452 

deficit 

Sind (in part) 

831,246 

59,508 

945,744 

440,772 

604,972 

7 16 

Bombay, 1875-76 

£75,005 

8,797 

7 

7 

7 

•66 

Madras (in part) ’75-76 

1,333,998 

308,933 

7 

7 

7 

25*16 

Total 

11,500,803 

860,705 

7,913,576 

5,572,134 

2,216,174 

7*46 

Canals recently open 

1874, Agra Canal 

23,787 

812,823 

22,180 

220,401 

198,221 

2*92 

1877, Beliar Group 

6,715 

2,146,648 

i 

27,494 

450,640 

477,185 

•31 


The Agra and Sone canals (Behar* Group) being so recently 
opened are shown separately, the remaining five are tolerably 
complete. There may possibly be half a million more capital in 
Sind, and about the same amount in Madras, but in both cases 
the returns would be more favourable than the average shown. 
It will be seen that the accumulated net revenue exceeds the 
total interest charge by about millions, and this does not include 
Madras, which would probably more than double it, so there* is 
at least some 4 or 5 millions balance of profit to stand against 
the interest of the works just open, or shortly to be so. 

In round ..numbers the capital outlay upon the five groups of 
canals has been nearly 12 millions sterling, and upon this the last 
accounts — which have passed through the fire of the Audit Office- 
show a clear return of 7i per cent. 

Considered therefore merely as a commercial speculation, for a 
Government that can borrow money at less than 4^ per cent., the 
figures may be left to speak for themselves. 


E. E. Olivjer. 


















Akt. VL—NOTES on early commerce in BENGAL. 

I NDIA was knowQ to Europe from the earliest times. 

The Greeks traded with Bengal j the Syrians carried the 
manufactures of India through the Gulf of Persia ; the Egyptians 
carried them to Europe hy the Red Sea. Subsequently the 
Homans had the trade of India brought to Constantinople. Not 
being satisfied with the goods they got via Egypt and Syria, they 
opened another route, vid Palmyra, from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean. After the Romans, the Venetians had the com- 
merce of Asia. In 883 India attracted the attention of England. 
Alfred tlie Great, liaving heard of the wealth of India, despatched 
several ships, which, Ijowever, coining to the ports of Syiia and 
Egypt, returned tlience laden with Indian commodities. Up to the 
time of Henry VIII., no other monarch who sat on the throne of 
England thought of India. The Indian articles which the English 
uol)ility re(iiiired, wore sugar, spices, aromatics, silks and cotton 
stuffs, which were supplied by the Venetians and Florentines. 
After the discovery of the passage round the Cape, Indian trade 
passed into the hands of the Portuguese, and the English imported 
Indian commodities from Llsliou. The first Englishman who 
came to India in a Portuguese ship, was named Captain Stevens ; 
and tlie account which he published, as well as the descriptions 
of other manners, opened the eyes of the English nation to 
India as the laud of barbaric pearl and gold.^' India became the 
great subject of conversation. The bard of Avon, in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, says : — 

** I'bey shall be my Hast and West Indies, and I will trade to them 
both.»» 

The Portuguese had taken, the start. In 1637 they came to 
Bengal, where Hooghly was their first, and Chittagong their second, 
settlement. The Portuguese were followed by the Spanish and 
Dutch, who, ill 1625, spread themselves in different parts of 
Bengal, The Armenians possessed considerable settlements, espe- 
cially in Sydabad. In the meantime the love of adventure and 
mercantile enterprise was being developed in England j and in 1600 
a Company was formed in London, called the “ Governor and 
Company of Mercliants of London trading to the East Indies.” 
The English Company found that they had many difficulties to 
contend against. I’hey wanted to build a factory at Hoogbly, but, 
apprelieudiug opposition from the Portuguese, they settled at 
Pipley in Balasore. 


15 
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Under the Mahomedan administration the seat of Government 
in Bengal was changed from time to time. At one time it was 
Nuddya, then Gour, or Lucknowite, or the Uangia Regia of 
Ptolemy, or Jenuntiabad, then Panda, near Alaldah, Tanda near 
the site of Gour, Dacca, Rajmahal, or Akbarnagore, and after- 
wards Murshedabad. Under Akbar Bengal yielded the largest 
revenue with the exception of Delhi and Berar. Fitch went to 
Akbar with letters from Elizabeth. Sir Thomas Roe went from 
James the L 

Sir Thomsts Roe says ; — 

** Port Peguenho in Ben gala, yon are misinformed in, there is 
no mart or resort of merchants ; it is traded to by the Portuguese 
from Pegu with rubies, topazes and sapphires, and returns 
clothes which are hne.” He calls Bengala a mighty kingdom.” 
Its chief cities are Rajmahal and Dacca— >Peguenho is the port 
resorted to by the Portuguese. 

In 1636 Bruton having secured privileges for the English Com- 
pany, factories were built at Balasore and Hooghly, They 
engaged in the construction of ships and commenced their 
mercantile career which was attended with profit. But, the civil 
war having broken out in England, Indian commerce was affected. 
Cromwell, however (1662>57), renewed the Company’s charter. 
Milton, who was then the Secretary to Cromwell, wrote— 

As when afar at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial gales. 

Close Bailing from Bengala. 

Again — 

The wealth of Ormos and of Ind, or where the gorgeous East with 
richest band 

(lowers on her kings barbaric pearF and gold. 

Until 1790 the avowed principle of the Company was first com- 
merce, second, revenue, and third, justice. The Company bad 
servants called residents, senior merchants, junior merchants, 
factors and sub-factors. They managed their business by ad- 
vances, and employed agents for the purpose. The servants of 
the Company, from the highest to the lowest, were privately 
engaged in the trade. They were successful, and their success 
'‘produced new adventures, and besides a number of English 
merchants licensed by the Company, Calcutta was in a short time 
peopled by Portuguese, Armenian, .Mogul and Hindu merchants, 
who carried on their commerce under the protection of the English 
flag.” Such was the state of things in 1717. 

Bruton, who had visited Bengal in 1632, says the city of Bengal 
was “ very great and populous. It has many merchants in it, and 
yieldatb veiy rich commodities.” 
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How Calcutta and its divisions were acquired, how it was cap* 
tured, how the horrors of the Black Hole were enacted, and bow 
Calcutta was re-taken by the English are too well-known to 
require recapitulation. In 1737 there were “ oppulent merchants, 
gold plentiful, labor cheap, and not one indigent European in all 
India.” In 1756, Calcutta was taken by Surajadowla. In 1757 
it was re-taken by Clive and Watson. In 1770 Bengal was 
visited with a dreadful pestilence from which one-third of the 
peasantry are said to have died, the rich families were reduced 
to indigence, and one-third of Bengal became “a jungle Inhabited 
by wild beasts.” But there was great elasticity in the resources 
of the countiy. In 1784 the OentlemarCa Magazine says: — 
** There is no branch of European commerce that has made 
so rapid progress as that to the East Indies.” In 1756-57 the 
exports and imports of the Company were doubled in value 
and quantity, and in 1791 Calcutta was in a flourishing state. 

Various coins were current in the country, viz., cowries, copper 
coins, lumps of copper, pieces of iron beaten up with brass, thirty- 
two kinds of rupees, pagodas of different weights, dollars, gold 
mohurs, &c. The increase in trade exceeded the coin in circu- 
lation. Cold, silver, copper and notes had been introduced ; 
but as offences against the currency were numerous, there was no 
certainty as to its value. The Mussulmans had silver as a cir- 
culating medium. 

In 1685 the East India Company began to coin their own money ; 
but it was found necessary to recall the old currency, and issue 
one of fixed weight and purity. The delay in the issue of the 
new currency was so great, that buying and selling were at a 
standstill. The Government encouraged gold currency which depre- 
ciated silver, till its exportation to Madras, Bombay, and China 
became so large that its scarcity began to be felt in Bengal. 

It is true that Bengal had received large quantities of silver 
from the Romans, Venetians, Portuguese, Dutch and English in ex- 
change for the goods sold to them.^ But from 1765, the Company 
began to apply the surplus revenues of Bengal to the purchase of 
investments. ^60,000 could be invested in silks and cotton manu- 
factures. The gold currency introduced did no good. In 1769, 
” every merchant in Calcutta was in danger of becoming bankrupt 
or running a risk of ruin by attachment on his goods.” From 
one end of the city to the other, there was general consterna- 
tion, The English and Armenian merchants petitioned Gevernor 
Verelst who, after duo deliberation, ordered a second gold coinage, 
taking care not to repeat the mistake of 1766, but this did not 
cure the disease. Silver was depreciated and withdrawn from 
circulation. The confidence in the Government was shaken, and 
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business continued in this unsatisfactory state for some time. This 
led to the reforms iu the Mint. It was ordered tliat all future 
issues should bear one date of 1773. In 1790-91 new mints were 
estaldished at Dacca, Moorshedai)ad and Patna which began to 
issue new milled rupees. In 1794 the new coinage was declared 
to l>e the legal tender which displaced the defaced rupees. 

The Company bad a saltpetre factory at Patna. The Sultan 
of Turkey requested Aruugzebe to forbid his subjects to sell saltpetre 
to the Christians. Another annoyance to which the Company 
was subjected was from Murshed Kuli Khan, who, while he 
gave every encouragement to the Mogals and Armenians, worried 
the English by demanding from them duties and .presents. 

Mr. Mun (a Director of the Company,) published a tract 
(reprinted in Purchase's Pilgrims) that from the commencement 
of the Company’s trade to July 1620, seventy-nine ships had been 
sent ; the exports had amounted to £840,376 and the imports from 
India, costing <P356,2S8, had produced £1,914,600. The Company 
met with serious losses in consequence of accidents to their ship- 
ping and quarrels with the Dutch ; hut, notwithstanding, they 
continued to extend their territories. In 1658 Madras was made a 
Presidency. The factories established in Bengal were for a long 
time subordinate to Madras. In 1687 the seat of Government 
was removed from Surat to Bombay. 

In 1664 the French East India Company was formed. In 
1677 the charter of the English Company was renewed. India ex- 
cited the greed of the mercantile classes iu England, and fiom the 
reign of Charles II. the number of private adventurers and inter- 
lopers began to increase. The cry was for free trade, and another 
Company was formed which was eventually amalgamated with 
the East India Company, under the name of the United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. 

In 1692 the seat of Government was transferred from Hooghly 
to Calcutta. Wtieu Fort William was built, the Hindus seem to 
have looked upon it as a place of refuge, and the Setts, Gobardhan 
Mittra, Nubkissen, and others families settled there. Some 
of them had to remove from Sutanote when the fort was built. 

Competition in those days was looked upon with hostility ; 
and when the Ostend Company (a Geiman Company) was formed, 
the Dutch and English, who bad hitherto hated each other, 
became friends and began to annoy the German Company, who 
had their office in Baughazar. The average annual exports of the 
East India Company from England for the ten years ending with 
1727 were ^92,410 126, and those of bullion ^^518,102. 

In the reign of Charles II we meet with the first notice of tea in 
the records of the East India Company ; and the first order for 
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100 lbs. was sent In 1667-78. The consumption of tea in England 
gradually increased ; and during the three years ending with 1773, 
the operations of the Company could not have been continued 
but for this circumstance. 

The articles to which the attention of the Company had been 
chiefly directed w<*re raw silk, cotton and indigo, the country to 
the east of the Padma being selected for the silk trade. The 
Company had constant bickerings with rival traders and private 
adventurers^ as they began to monopolize all manufacturers and 
workmen, and established a monopoly of salt, betelnut and 
tobacco. Down to 1786 they carried on the trade by means of 
advances, and their agents, through whom the advances were made, 
were treated with the highest respect. lu 1768 the Governor 
and Council of Calcutta passed an order prohibiting Company's 
servants as well as Armenians and Portuguese from carrying on 
any trade in Bengal. Verelst on the 16th December 1769 
minutes : — “ We looked no further than the Company's invest- 
ments. We sought advantage to our trade with the ingenuity, 
1 may add, selfisliness of merchants.” 

The importation of calicoes by the East India Company between 
1780 and 1790 so alarmed the ICnglish calico printers, that 
they petitioned Parliament to prevent the emigration of artists 
to India and prohibit the exportation of plates, block, &c. 

Hamilton, in 1720, describes Calcutta as ^‘a market town for 
cora, coaise cloth, butter, oil, with other productions of the 
country,” Moorsbedabad was then the greatest place of trade 
and commerce on the Ganges.” In Baranagore and Chinsura 
the Dutch had settlements ; in Cossimbazar and Malda the 
Dutch and English had factories, while in Hooghly the Danes, and 
Portuguese had factories. From 1750 to 1756 Calcutta was the 
head factory of the East India Company, the subordinate 
factories bein^r at Dacca, Cossimbazar, and Patna. 

Prior to 1758 the Company procured piece goods and other 
articles through native merchants by contracts. Omieband was their 
agent for forty years and became immensely rich. In 1753 
they abandoned this system and employed Oomastas to buy 
at the differrent arrungs. When they obtained the privilege 
of trading duty free, boats were sent to the different places 
with their flags and duatuhs. The Company’s servants 
engaged in trade on their own account ; and the Company 
had therefore to give an engagement that they would not unfairly 
avail themselves of the order as to the Company’s goods being 
carried duty free. 

During the early administration of the East India Company, 
grain was exported from some districts and paid for by salt from 
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others. The grain districts mentioned by Holwell are Bowan- 
gunge, Sahebgmige, Surupgunge, and Jamalgunge. Diuagepoor 
and Backergunge the great grain districts of the present day, were 
then apparently unknown. Tobacco was exchanged for betelnut 
sugar, Cotton was exported from some districts. The articles 
required by the East India Company were piece goods, silk, 
saltpetre, opium, sugar, indigo. 

Plain muslins, as well as flowered, striped, or chequered, were 
fabricated in Dacca, while other kinds were manufactured on the 
western side of the Qangetic Delta ; and coarse muslins were made 
in almost every district. In Moorshedabad silk was manufac- 
tured for local consumption and export. In Malda, fihagulpore, 
and Burdwan mixed goods,* composed of silk and cotton, were 
made. Mirzapoor was the mart for filature silk, and tusser 
was made in countries bordering on Bengal, as well as 
within its limits. Saltpetre was manufactured within the 
eastern limits of Bebar. The annual investments of the Comp- 
any in 1792 averaged 37,913 cwt ; and for the four years ending in 
1779 those of piece goods were Rs. 49,32,382. In 1801 the govern- 
ment advances to Dacca were 25 lakhs. In 1812 the amount was 
reduced to two lakhs. In 1817 the commercial residency was 
abolished. In 1828 the Court of Directors wrote to the Govern- 
ment announcing their determination to abandon the trade, as, 
through the intervention of power looms, the British piece 
goods were better in quality and cheaper in price. The 
cause of the ruin of the Indian cotton manufactures was that, 
while they were subjected to a duty of 10 per cent, English piece 
goods were admitted at 3]^. per cent. In 1829 Lord William 
Bentinck says : — “ Cotton piece goods, for so many years ago the 
staple manufacture of India, seem thus for ever lost.” The export 
of Dacca muslins commenced in the seventeenth century, and in 
1783 the trade of Dacca was reckoned at 1^ million sterling. The 
whole commerce of Bengal was estimated at 6^ crores, viz., articles 
of necessity at 3| crores ; second, articles of requirement at one crore 
and 20 lakhs, and articles of luxury at 3 crores and 3 laktis. The* 
total gross produce was valued at 24 crores, and the agricultural 
expenditure at crore. The capital employed in cotton was 12 
lakhs and that in silk 10 lakhs. 

The Custom House in Calcutta was established before 1781, 
the officer in charge of it being called the Customs’ Master. 
He was subject to the Board of three Commissioners. The 
duty levied was 4 per cent, on most articles, imports and 
exports. 

In 1771 silk was first sent to England and was much admir- 
ed In 1756 ,the Court sent an order for 50,000 lbs, of Baroch 
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and Surat cotton, which could not be executed. The cultivation 
of cotton from 8Ui>erior seed was carried on in different parts 
of the country^ and directions were given for cleaning and packing 
it. As regards indigo, arrangements were made from 1779-80 
for obtaining supplies from private individuals. In 1791 Lieute* 
nant John Paterson brought sugar to the notice of the authorities in 
England ; and, while they were considering what steps they should 
take, a shipment of 5 tons, in execution of an order, arrived, which 
realized 92s. per cwt. In 1792 the demand for sugar increased 
owing to the cheapness of tea, and from that time it began to receive 
attention here. The Bengal Board of Trade took up the matter in 
right earnest. Cane sugar was largely grown up the country and 
in Lower Bengal, while date sugar was manufactured in Lower 
Bengal and was only mentioned in the Report of the Collector 
of Santipore. Being cheaper, it was encouraged, the Board 
writing : — Should it answer for exportation, the cheapness 
of this sugar compared, with the cane sugar, will bring it in much 
demand.*^ The quantity of land on which sugar was grown in 
1792 was 1,59,732 biggahs, of 1600 square yards, which gave 
1,14,525 maunda sugar. From 1791 to 1814 the sugar exported 
yielded no profit, because it had to pay an average freight of 
31s. 6d, per ton. Bengal sugar labored under great disadvantages; 
but in December 1836 Act XXXII. was passed, to allow it to 
be exported at a lower duty, which was followed by increased export. 
For some years Khaur was shipped; but after the passing of 
Act of 1845, admitting foreign sugars to competition, it was 
abandoned, and the sugars which were shipped were Benares 
kinds, good date, refined, or vacuum pan sugar. The Company, 
as well as private individuals, made shipments of tobacco, but it 
did not pay, the quality being inferior and it being dearer than 
American tobacco. 

Mr. Joseph Willis was the first who shipped jute to England 
under the name of Khoata. 

In 1795 indulgence was granted to Indian built ships to trade 
to England. Ship-building commenced here from early times. 
Warren Hastings and his lady were present at the launch of the 
first vessel built at Kidderpore, where several ships were built. 
In 1801 a few ships were built at Tittaghur, and from 1811 to 
1828, 27 ships were built at Fort Oloster. 

The number of ships built from 1781 to 1879 was upwards of 376, 
the years wheu ships were most largely built being 1801, 1813 and 
1816. The Company took the initiative in building docks, 
and v^ere followed by others. In 1803 private traders were 
allowed to export foreign goods to an extent so limited as not to 
interfere with the Company's interests. It appears that the rates of 
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freight were settled by the Court of Directors, who in their general 
letter dated 23r(l December 1805 wrote you are to charge 
at the rate of £30-10 per ton for all goods laden on the regular 
ships of the season of 1807-8.” 

In 1773 only 160 ships, of 44,497 tons burthen, entered the port. 
From 1783 to 1791 there was a decided increase in the arrivals and 
departures. Parliament permitted private trade by an Act of 
1793 which was enlarged in 1802 In the reports of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, 1820-21, it is stated — ‘‘ Of the 
practicability of enlarging the imports into this country, of Indian 
productions fit for the European market, it was formerly stated 
by the Court, that the diligence not only of the dififerent East India 
Companies of Europe, but of individual Europeans trading through 
the whole extent of the Indian seas, has been excited during 
three centuries to discover articles which might be profitably 
exported to Europe ; and after all the experience thus acquired, 
particularly in the present day when the coasting and internal 
trade of India has been greatly enlarged, it is not reasonable to 
assume, upon merely theoretical ideas, that there is any source 
of materials, raw or manufactured in India, yet undiscovered, by 
which ’ the imports from India into this country can be profitahly 
augmented; and with respect to those articles which may now 
be considered as the staples of India ; namely, cotton piece goods, 
raw silk, indigo, raw cotton, and sugar; the demand for the first 
is reduced and limited by the vast growth and excellence of 
the cotton manufactures of Britain and Europe ; the second, to 
whatever extent demanded, can be brought iiome in the ships of 
the Company ; the tliiid, already imported to an extent that nearly 
supplies the consumption of Europe, may also easily be carried 
in the same chanuel ; and the article raw cotton, brought from a 
great distance at a high freight, which renders it incapable of 
entering into competition with the cottons of Georgia and Brazil." 
As to sugar, the Committee thought it could not compete with 
the West Indian sugar, and with regard to hemp, that it could not 
stand competition with the Russian hemp. 

We have Mr. T. Brown's reports on the External Committee of 
Bengal from 1795-6 to 1802-3. In 1795-6 the exports to London 
consisted of indigo and piece goods on private and Company’s 
accounts and were worth 15 lakhs. The exports of piece goods 
to Hamburgh were more than 13 lakhs. Those to Copenhagen 
consisted of sugar and piece goods, and to Lisbon the export of 
piece goods was very considerable." To America the export of 
manufactured' cotton goods had been increasing since 1792. ’ From 
Anierici they were reshipped to France. 

In 1796-7 the export trade was double of what it was in 1787. 
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Indigo was unknown in England. In 1795-6 the quantity shipped 
was 4,000,000 Ihs, There was an increase in the manufacture 
and supply of piece goods, and owing to the demand for export 
trade and tanneries, lately established in the town, the price of 
raw hides rose considerably. Two new articles of export were in* 
troduced, viz,^ cochineal and lapis lazuli. Muslins and calicoes 
were exported to London, Hamburgh, Copenhagen and Lisbon 
by private merchants. Supercargoes could buy bills from English 
merchants on their Bengal agents against the cargoes shipped by 
them. The trade of America with India was increasing. The 
net profit of a ship was 60 per cent, if she brought dollars in 
15 months. 

In June 1795 the Inland Import duty was changed into an 
export duty. In 1797-80 the new articles of export were elephants 
tusks and oil of nutmegs. Private merchants erected a dry dock 
opposite the town of Calcutta at a cost of Rs. 120,000. 

In this year, there were in the town 4,300 houses of British sub* 
jects, 640 of Armenians, of Portuguese and other Christians 2,650, 
of Hindus 56,460, of Mussulmans 14,700, and of Chinese 10. 

In 1798-99 several of the Indigo planters failed, and the export 
of Indigo fell olBf. It was discovered that the average loss on piece 
goods to London exceeded 15 per cent. Private exports to Iiondon 
in 1796-99 were JP800,000. 

Previous to 1798-9 a large proportion of the import trade was 
carried on in Genoese, American and Danish ships. In the latter 
year permission was granted to private merchants to load their 
own ships, which led to the export of new articles, viz.^ ginger, 
turmeric, &c., which could not be shipped before at the high rate 
of freight prevailing. To this cause is also to be attributed the 
import of several new articles, pepper, camphor, rhubarb, coffee, 
&c , into Bengal. 

In 1800 the value of the exports by British subjects, Americans, 
Portuguese, Danes and other foreigners, Armenians and Natives of 
India was £3,500,000. 

The American merchants employed Banians to transact their 
business. The trade of Manilla was in the hands of the Armenians, 
who had intercourse with the Dutch and the Islandfof Java, whence 
opium and other articles were obtained which told on the com- 
merce of Bengal. Mr. Brown adds that ** the lands are also better 
cultivated, as notwithstanding the increased export of grain from 
30 to 45,000 tons in private trade, and the large tracts of country 
required for the growth of sugar, indigo, and other articles exported 
by sea, the price of rice and every kind of food used by the 
natives, so far from being enhanced, has been considerably lower 
on the average of the last ten years.*’ 
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In 1801-2 the importe of piece goods and raw silk into Calcatta 
iocreased to one ororeand twenty lakhs of rupees. In 1802-3, the 
natives wf re roused to invest their money in various manufactures 
and productions wliicb they bought at every arung. They thus 
displaced the European merchants, being content with 10 per cent. 
proBt. One effect of this native movement was that ships which 
had to wait until the goods were bought at the arungs, were loaded 
at once. 'J'he petty dealers followed the opulent merchants and 
preferred ready sales. 

The capital of the native merchants was estimated at sixteen 
millions of sterling. Mr. Brown states, ^'that the formerly timid 
Hindu now lends money at respondentia on distant voyages, 
engages in speculations to various parts of the worhl, and as an 
underwriter in the <liffereiit insurance ofiSces, (erects indigo 
works in various parts of Bengal, and is just as well acquainted 
with the principles of British laws, respecting commerce, as the 
generality of European merchants, and enjoys, moreover, two 
advantages over the latter : the first in trading on his own instead 
of a borrowed capital ; and, secondly, of living and conducting 
his business at probably Re. 1-10 of the expense of the European.*' 

The export trade in 1797-8 was eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, but in 1802-3, although it was an unfavorable season, 
it was one million Bve hundred tbousand pounds sterling. In 
1797-8 the net amount of duties collected was £140,817, but 
in 1802-3, when the duties were again put ou, the net collections 
rose to J?407,628, 

We come now to Mr. Larkin's Reports on the External Com- 
merce of Bengal from 1803-4 to 1812. 

In 1803-4 the trade of Bengal declined in consequence of the 
war between France and England. The export of piece goods 
during the past two years had been heavy, and the demand for 
them in Calcutta was slack. But the Oude cloths were eagerly 
sought for. The export of sugar and saltpetre fell off ; but that 
of indigo and raw silk increased. Silk was better prepared than 
in early days, and was reeled direct from the cocoons. The export 
was valued at Rs. 6,61,394. The average trade of America with 
Calcutta during these eight years was Rs. 39,65,450. 

In 1804-5, there was a decline in imports and exports. Tory and 
Jones established here a manufactory for making canvas — which 
met with the approval of H.M.'s Navy. In 1806-7 grain was 
largely shipped to avert a famine apprehended in China, &c. In 
consequence of the war in Europe there was an inteiTuption in 
the intercourse with Copenhagen and Lisbon. In 1807-8, there 
was a great falling off in the imports and exports from and to 
America, and there was also a decrease in the trade with London. 
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The outturn of indigo waR, however, larger, fresh faotorieR having 
been established by Natives and Europeans* Tiie piece goods 
market was much depressed. In 1808-9, there was a falling off 
in both exports and imports owing to the cessation of ihterci)nrse 
with Copenhagen and Lisbon, there was at the sauie time renewal 
of intercourse between Manilla and Bengal, which gave a spurt to 
the piece goods market. 1809-10 great loss was suffered on 
cotton shipments in private ships to London owing to the re-estab-* 
lishment of friendly relations with America. From Calcutta 
40,781 bales of 300 pounds were shipped. Several Indian built 
ships were sold at this time in London. 

1810-11 was marked by an increase in imports and a decrease in 
exports. Silk was not manufactured owing to failure of bunds, 
and it was not thought prudent to meddle in cotton. No intercourse 
took place with Lisbon, the Portuguese trade being confined to the 
Brazils. There was an increase in the trade with the Qulf. 

From Bengal, China received opium, cotton and piece goods. 
The exports showed an increase, and tliero are notices of an inter- 
course with the Isle of France, or Mauritius. The imports were 
coffee, and the exports grain, opium, salt provisions and other 
articles of consumption. 

Mauritius about this time became a British colony. 

When Adam Smith wrote the Wealth of Nations, the great 
principles which he advocated were not generally appreciated ; 
but his work gave rise to thought in many minds and resulted 
in the gradual acceptance of his doctrines. When the Charter 
of the East India had to be renewed, the contention was that 
the monopoly should be done away with, and the trade of India 
thrown open. Those who raised this contention weie success- 
ful, and from 1813 the trade was opened to the European public. 
The result was a great increase of both exports aiul imports. Cot- 
ton and indigo especially met with ready sale. In 1813'14 the 
imports amounted to twocrores and twelve lakhs. In 1818-19 they 
had reached seven crores and sixty-two lakhs, exceeding the 
expoits by fifty-two lakhs, which was not tiie case before. New 
articles of import were added, viz., piece goo<ls, cotton, cotton 
yarn, thread , sherry, and spelter which were unknown in 1813-14. 
But while the European imports increased, the Asiatic imports 
decreased. 

The exports rose with the imports till 1818-19, when they 
declined again for two years. From 1813-14 to 1827-28 there 
was an increase in the value of imports and of 20 per cent, in 
that of exports. 

The Bank of Bengal was established by an o^der of the Court 
of Directors, dated 24th September 1808. Originally it was the 
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Bank of Calcutta, opened on the let May 1808, and on the 2nd 
January 1809, it was called the Bank of Bengal. 

The Bank of Bindustan was established by Alexander & Co, 
about 1770. It was a bank of issue. In 1819 the Commercial 
Bank was established by certain members of Fergusson & Co., 
and Oopeemobun Tagore. It was also a bank of issue. It 
was subsequently wound up, and Dwarkanath Tagore paid all the 
claims. The Calcutta Bank was established by Palmer & Co. 
The Union Bank was established in 1829* It made advances 
on indigo. It also bought commercial bills on London, 
selling here its own bills on the Banker to whom the commercial 
bills were remitted for realization. But we had no regular Bank 
of Exchange till the Oriental Bank was established. 

The establishment of a number of European houses opened a 
large field of employment to intelligent natives. It also gave an 
impetus to English education. The system of baniansliip had heeu 
inaugurated almost from the commencement of the Company’s 
mercantile career. Omichand acted as their banian. Our readers 
will have noticed that the American houses employed banians in 
early times, and the system was continued. One of the oldest 
banians was Ramdulal Dey. In former times, the banian took no 
risk in making sales and purchases, but only charged duatooree, 
or commission, at a certain rate. Calcutta was full of money, 
and those who bad money preferred to lend it to agency houses, 
as they paid higher interest than Government securities. 

Id 1830-32 the following bouses failed : — 

Ziahilities, Dividends. 

Palmer and Co., ... 280 1.akhs. 80 per cent. 

Cruttenden, Mackillop & Co. 120 „ 26 „ 

Alexander and Go. ... 400 „ 6 „ 

Fergiissoii and Co. ... 360 S6| 

Mackintosh and Co. ... 260 „ 14 „ 

Colvin and Co. ... 110 „ 29^ „ 

The suffering caused by these failures was widespread, and com- 
mercial business received a severe shock. 

Before the establishment of the Union Bank there was no 
exchange bank ; one house buying bills from another at teu 
months ’date. Nor were there any bill or freight brokers. Mr. 
Wniiam Prinsep, late a member of Palmer and Co., was the first 
bill-broker. 

The regular trade in hides and skins commenced in 1834-95. 
The export of linseed commenced in 1834-35, of mustard seed 
iu 1837-38, of poppy seed in 1852, of teel seed in 1886-37, and 
of tea in 1834-85. 
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The agrgregate of exports and imports in 1813-14 was 
£7,300,000. The aggregate in 1849-60, was upwards of 
ie21,800,000. 

Id 1848 the Union Bank failed. The directors were impeached 
and their reports were considered deceptive. There were stormy 
meetings on the occasion, and the Englishman of the day was read 
with the greatest avidity, as it contained bold exposures, stirring 
articles, squibs, inuendos and doggrel verses. 

Messrs. Cockrell and Co. failed about the same time, and Sir 
Thomas Tnrton, the Administrator-General, was found guilty of 
defalcation to the extent of seven lakhs. Lord Dalhousie called 
him “ the robber of robbers," the “robber of widows and orphans." 
This state of things led to the publication of the article in 
the Calcutta Review (Vol. IX),' entitled “ Commercial Morality 
and Commercial Prosperity in Bengal." It is now no longer a secret 
that Mr. Macleod Wylie, of high and exemplary character, was the 
author of the article. 

Ships formerly took 16 to 20 days in coming up from Diamond 
harbour to Calcutta. In 1817 or 1818 private speculators con- 
structed steam tugs to remove this inconvenience ; and in 1835 the 
Calcutta Steam Association was formed with a capital of four lakhs, 
on which a profit of 63 per cent, was made. 

To Lord William Bentinck we are indebted for steam naviga- 
tion on the river above Calcutta in Bengal. Sir. Charles Tre- 
velyan in his letter to the Secretary to the East India Inland 
Steam Navigation Company writes : — The Ganges is the high 
road of a highly productive tract of country, containing upwards 
of sixty millions of inhabitants, and, now that the transit duties 
are abolished, the duty on sugar equalized, the land of the Upper 
Provinces put on a footing, which admits of the free investment of 
capital in agriculture, the judicial system reformed, and many 
other improvements are made or in progress, all tending to give 
free scope to the resources of the country ; the trade is likely 
to increase with a rapidity of which former experience, founded 
on a totally different state of things, can furnish no criterion." 
In 1839 the Steamer Lord William Bentinck was employed in a 
voyage to ascertain how far the Junai, a branch of the fiurma- 
pooter, might be suited for steam purposes, and to convey a 
supply of coal to some eligible depdt in Assam. Captain Russell 
not only carried out this work, but also found, near the mart of 
Sahebgunge, a new river which was an important discovery. 

In J832 letters from England arrived in 150 to 190 days. 
Bishop Wilson took up the subject of steam communication 
and signed, with many others, a requisition for a public meeting 
which was held on the 4th June 1833. Bishop Wilson himself was 
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not present, and Sir Edward Ryan took the cliair. Resolutions were 
passed and a memorial to Government was determined upon ; 
but it was not tliouglit prudent then to open subscriptions in conse- 
quence of the failure of several agency-houses and the ruin it had 
caused to many. The next morning the Bishop, in his walk, was 
regretting this circumstance, when Lord William Bentinck met 
him. Sir Charles (then Mr.) Trevelyan, who was riding by the 
Bishop, said ‘^I wish, my Lord, I cannot say how earnestly, 
that you would come forward and do something to direct the 
stream into the right channel again.'* This met with the silent 
approval of the Governor General The Bishop wrote a letter to the 
Chief Magistrate in which he treated the question so conclusively 
that one week thirty-three thoua*nid rupees were stibscrihed 
by one hundred and seventy European and Native gentry A 
public meeting was held in the town hall, and in a short time 
the subscribers numbered two thousand, five hundred and forty, 
and the subscription amounted to one hundred and seventy-six 
thousand rupees. W^e believe that at this meeting the Bishop said 
in his speech (hat the extension of steam navigation to India 
would be opening the floodgates of measureless blessings to 
mankind.*’ 

On the 3rd June 1834, Charles Grant, the President of the 
Board of Control, introduced the question of steam communication 
into the House of Commons; and the Committee appointed 
to consider the subject, passed a series of resolutions for cm trying 
out the object 

Mr. C. B. Greenlaw, whose bust is to be seen in the town 
hall, was the Secretary to .the New Bengal Steam Fund. For many 
years he worked incessantly and zeahously, but quietly, to pro- 
mote steam coniiniinication with England. It had been resolved that 
the Steamer Forbes should be employed for three voyages between 
Calcutta and Suez ; but the first voyage was unsiiccesstiil, an<] the 
idea was consequently abandoned. U'he subscribers to the Bengal 
Steam Fund met at the town hall, on the 16th February 183C, 
when it was resol vc<l to send memorials to the Home authorities. 
The original idea of steam communication was by the Cape. On 
the oth March 1836 a public meeting was held in the town hall 
to consider the question of steam communication with England 
by way of the Red Sea. Sir Edward Ryan was in the chair, and 
Sir John Grant read the resolutions submitted by the Select 
Committee to the House of Commons. The purport of these 
was, that regular steam communication should be established 
from Bombay or Calcutta by the Red Sea ; and the meeting adopt- 
ed a petition to the Home authorities for the establishment 
of steam communication between Indian Ports and Great Britain, 
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Lord William Beotiuck’s sentiments were well known. He 
said 1 Kiave beeu a zealous supporter of the cause of steam 
communication with England from the strongest conviction^ 
confirmed by every day’s further reflection, of its vast impoiUnoe 
to innumerable interests both national and commercial.” 

Opinion on the subject of steam communication with England 
was divided here. The new Bengal Steam Committee were for the 
“ Comprehensive line^' while Sir Thomas Turton, W. P. Grant, and 
others were for the precursor line” or for the line between Cal- 
cutta and Suez, on the ground that the French and English vessels 
in the Mediterranean afforded considerable facilities on the European 
side of the Isthmus. Both parties kept up the agitation until 
1845, when the importance of the comprehensive scheme was 
acknowledged and accepted. It was considered best that steam 
coininunicatiou should not be confined to Bombay or Calcutta 
only, but that it should embrace all the Presidencies. 

Sir John Hobhouse said that, it was calculated to benefit 
India to an extent beyond the power of the most atdent imagina- 
tion to conceive.” Witli tlie view of carrying out the comprehensive 
scheme, the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
was formed. The Hindostan was the first steamer despatched to 
Calcutta, on the 24th September 1842, to open the comprehensive 
line by plying between Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon and Suez. 

Tlie Directors of the East India Company entered into postal 
arrangements with the Peninsular and Oriental Company. There 
were thus two mails, t/tz., one conveyed by the East India Com- 
pany between Bombay and Suez, and one by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company between Calcutta and Suez, vid Madras and 
Ceylon. The East India Company had at last to give the 
Bombay Branch of the Indian mail to the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. 

The outbreak of the mutiny in India necessitated the estab- 
lishment of weekly communication, la November 1857, “ the 
line between Bombay and Aden was extended to Suez, and in 
conjunction with it, a fortnightly line was opened between 
Marseilles and Alexandria, and the arrivals and departures of the 
Bombay mail being made to alternate with those of the Calcutta 
here instead of teing coincident yrith them as was previously the 
case, a weekly communication with India was established.” 

The establishment and the extension of steam communication 
in Calcutta gave rise to enquiry for coal ; and the Government 
of Bengal, anticipating the increasing consumption of the article, 
appointed a Committee on the 28th December 1836, for the 
purpose of enquiring into the localities of coals, whether found 
alone or mixed with other useful minerals, and reporting by what 
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routes and at what expense coal could be brought to the banks 
of the navigable rivers. The Committee sat for several years ; 
and the publication of their Reports has led to the discovery of 
a number of mines in different parts of the country and their 
working by private individuals and companies. 

In 1 804 coal had been observed by Mr. J. Delmain and brought 
to notice by Mr. W. Jones. The mines owned by the Bengal Coal 
Company, which belonged at one time to a private individual, 
were sold by auction and bought by DwarkaNath Tagore, who 
formed the Bengal Coal Company. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was established iu 1834 for 
the protection of commercial interests, and its history will show 
that it has rendered valuable services to the country. 

Pkabt Chand Miitua. 



Art. VII.— prelates ON EVOLUTION. 
(Independent Section.) 

/. — On the Relation between Science and Religion through the 
Principles of Unity^ Order, and Gimsation. Read before the 
Victoria Institute, by the Rt Rev. Bishop Cotterill, D.D., etc. 

ir. — Charge to the Clergy and Laity, etc,, by the Aucfibishop of 
Canterbury. 

T hese two addresses mark a step in the history of modern 
science. As has been often observed, the attitude of 
orthodoxy towards new discoveries goes through three stages : 
firstly, we are told, that they are false and damnable ; next, that 
they are deserving of cautious examination ; Justly, tliat they 
are, and always have boon, matters of general notoriety, and are 
without any beiiring whatever on religion or morality. Dr. Tait 
lias reached the second stage in regard to the Evolutional Pliilo- 
sophy, while Dr. Cotterill is already approaching, if he is not 
landed in, the third. 

The readers of the Revieio may bo willing to join in a brief 
examination of these remarkable documents, especially of the 
latter, which is really a complete acceptance on the part of a 
most able and learned Prelate of the latest teachings of Modern 
Pliysical Science, Here arc the Bishop’s own words 

The truth of the Law of Evolution may be tested almost 
without limit ; and it holds, in the organic world, nearly the 
same position as the law of gravitation holds in tlie inorganic* 
And this law is so entirely in accordance with the priiiciple.s of 
the contemporaneous order observed in Nature that ^ * 

it commeuds itself with almost irresistible force to the scienti- 
fic mind as a general expression of the order of Nature,” 

So far, barring awkwardness of style, there is no doubt, or 
reserve. Yet, as a champion of orthodoxy, the Bishop has 
another word to say 

This, however, by no means lands us in agnosticism. Science 
has been found continuously in the direction of One infinite 
and Almighty Intelligence as the only explanation of the prin- 
ciples it requires. * * * ‘ Qod created man in His own image, 

in the image of God created He him.’ ” 

Here is a camp of the Philistines, separated from us by a 
chasm which the Bishop has to fill or bridge. The position of 
the Evolutionists, which Dr. Cotterill recognizes as the true 
position of physical science, is that matter has developed into 
heterogeneous organisation from the humblest and most chaotic 
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beginnings ; which development has produced man in all (he 
various stages up to the highest that he has yet reached. And 
that this development is the result of an innate property in 
matter and not of creative exertions on the part of an anthro- 
pomorphic Deity external thereto. The orthodox position, on 
the other hand, is that an all-wise and all-good Dispenser has 
made man, such as he now is, cast in His own likeness, and 
inspired by Him, in a special manner, with “ the breatli of 
life.’' While admitting the first, the Bishop undertakes to support 
the second ; and there is a heading called special/' in Aviiich 
it is stated that the publications of the Society from which the 
address emanates are called for by the dangerous tendency of 
such writings as those of Herbert Spencer. It is plain, then, 
that the undertaking of the author of the address is to re- 
concile the notion of an external Artificer with that of an inter- 
nal law. 

In order to carry out this design, Dr. Ootterill very Ingenious- 
ly adopts the fundamental principle of Spencer and his school, 
viz.y that the physical evolution of the pTienomenal universe 
implies a corresponding metaphysical basis. But, inasmuch as 
this implication, has not led the evolutionists to the belief in an 
anthropoid Deity, — but quite the reverse — the task is by no 
means accomplished when this point has been attained ; only the 
rest of the work has to be performed with very untrustworthy 
materials. 

The first of the Bishop's arguments is a type of all the 
rest ; being a combination of two devices. In one respect ho 
begs the question ; in another he imputes to the system he is 
opposing a doctrine which it does not teacli. Quoting, with 
approval, the words of a Mr. Balfour, he points to the evil done 
by holding that religion receives or requires the support of 
science, ilien he proceeds to declare that it is necessnry 
to prove that there is no conflict between them; ‘"but, for 
the same reason that as.s\ires us that true Science and true 
Beligion cannot be at variance, it also follows that they must 
have some correlation." Now, on this it seems proper to re- 
mark, that whoever desires that religion should bo supported 
by Science, such is not the desire of the evolutionists ; whilo 
no correlation between the two is admitted by them. By Science 
they understand the classification of the verifiable facts presented 
to the senses ; by Religion they understand the feeling of the 
unverifiable absolute, which may minister to the emotions. 
When we follow the Bishop a little further, we get a clearer 
view of the vast diffeVence here involved. For, in the next 
section, he tells us what he means by religion ; namely, 
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a seeing of “ God in all,” of which the highest can only be 
attained through Revelation • * through the knowledgo of the true 
relations of the universe to God, and of God to the universe in the 
Incarnate Word, Jesus Christ.” Neither natural Religion nor this 
its highest” form is taught by modern science, nor is there any 

correlation” between them. Science, perhaps, does not militate 
against these conclusions; but tliafc is only because it regards 
them as entirely beyond its province. 

The Bishop proceeds to say, that it is precisely the evidence 
which the senses afford that enables science to correct the con- 
clusions wliich the senses suggest. This is true, but it conve 3 ^s 
no reproach against modern science, which never undertakes to 
deal with those "objective realities,” which, as the Bisliop tells us, 
are unscietitifically confounded with " subjective perceptions.” It 
is only witli the latter that modern science pretends to deal. 

Hr. Cotterill goes on to stale what bis argument is. The prin- 
ciples which science nob onl^^ postulates, but is compelled to verify, 
are common to Science and Religion: the latner alone " supplying 
them with a rational and adequate basis.” This is eithen* a truism, 
or an error. If by " Religion” is here meant only the feeling of 
the unvcrihable Absolute underlying the phenomenal universe, 
that basis is assumed by Spencer in words which Dr. Cotterill 
himself cites elsewhere. This is one of the ways in which Spencer 
puts it : — 

"The explication of that which is explicable does but brincr out 
into greater clearness the inexplicableness of tliat which remains 
behind.” (First Princi'ples, p. 6G.y And, indeed, all Spencer's 
teachings postulate a principle which is, in this sense, common to 
Religion and to Science. But, he adds, it is an insoluble enigma ; 
while the Bishop holds that it is solved by Revelation. Tliis is not 
common ground. Religion in that sense of the word, defines the 
Absolute ; Science says that it is undefinabie. Human faculties, 
she holds, can only cognise the conditioned ; whatever Revelation 
may do, it cannot alter the fundamental laws of being. 

Again the Bishop declares the insufficiency of Science in that 
she cannot make good the connexion, or consistency, liofc ween a 
fundamental unity in Nature, and an order of Nature wJiicli implies 
difference. This he says, leaves a void which requires a pro- 
founder basis than any which Nature can itself provide.” Yes, 
Science has to acknowledge that there is such a void ; hut why 
blame her, because she does not try to look for this basis of a 
void” of. which she never professes to say anything? For i^istanco, 
the Bishop cites the authority of Professor Huxley to show that the 
characteristic phenomena of life are absolutely “ marked off from 
all other phenomena.” This, of course, may be only a proof that 
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Professor Huxley — and therefore presumably biology in general— 
has not reached the possible limits of the subject. But supposing 
that these limits bavc been reached ; and that there ia an in- 
soluble element distinguishing sentient existence from ^*all other 
phenomena.*' What then ? Are we to assume, with Dr. Cotterill, 
that there is a “ rational basis of unity beyond Nature, which 
Religion supplies?'* Why should “the basis of unity beyond 
Nature** be rational ; Why should it ever be supplied ? As well 
might Ptolemy have called upon his disciples — as he probably did, 
though we know now that he had no right to do so — to acknow- 
ledge that the geocentric theory could alone supply a rational 
basis for the unity of the planetary system. 

A still greater assumption follows. Science is reproved for 
assuming a fundamental connexion between all tlie forms of life, 
which is supposed to bo disproved by breaches of continuity 
apparent in Nature ; such as “ the fact that the animal in all its 
forms requires nutrition which living organisms alone can produce, 
while the vegetable in all its forms can supply its waste from in- 
organic matter.** How does the Bishop know that this is a fact ? 
Does he know, for a fact, that Monera and creatures of that sort 
consume organic food ; and what does he think of the carnivorous 
plants ? So dangerous is it — as we shall presently see the Primate 
of All England telling his clergy — to argue from imperfect infor- 
mation ! 

Again, in the same connexion, “ reason, with its god-like** 
attributes of all sorts, constitutes an essential distinction between 
the man and the mere animal to which all the rest of Nature can 
supply no parallel.** That may be Dr. Cotteriirs opiniou : but 
it can have no higher value. Probably most modern naturalists 
would be of a contrary opinion. They would say that there vvas 
no difference between man and the more reasoning of the other 
animals greater than what is observable between the latter and 
the Zoophytes, or even between a sensitive plant and a lump of 
rock-crystal. 

Passing by minor examples of theso flag’s, let us come on to 
the subject of causal ion, well enough expounded for the most part, 
but by no means fairly employed. Science, says the Bishop, gives 
no sufficient account of causation, which consists, he thinks, 
of throe elements, “ the antecedent, the consequent, and the 
reason of the sequenced But this third element, though under- 
lined by the Bishop, is not recognised as an element of causation 
by science. She only understands by causation that cannexiou 
between an event and an antccedciit fact without whicli the event 
could not take place. Science deals with the TIow, not with the 
Why ; and to quarrel with her on that account is as uureasonablo 
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as to break with your green-grocer, because he cannot supply 
you with a grand piano. 

In what ensues on the law of gravitation, the conservation of 
energy, and the more recondite properties of force and matter, the 
Bisiiop may be generally followed with both pleasure and profit. 
Excepting, indeed, where he confuses the line between the absolute 
and the relative, between that which may be verified, and that 
which must always be the field of speculation ; enforcing the 
latter by references to Scripture which are out of place in a 
discussion on first principles. In postulating a metaphysical basis 
for the physical phenomena of which alone we can take cognisance 
the Bishop is entirely at one with the school of Spencer : his 
error here consists in the anthropoid form of the basis concluded. 
You have no more right to call the metapliysical basis " Him, 
than to call it Her — with the ancient Chaldojans — or Them— with 
the modern polytheists of this and other countries. 

But we must hasten to the great conclusion. The insufficiency 
of science being shown — either unfairly or superfluously as we 
please to take it, — the assumption is introduced that the lacuna 
is to be filled by revelation. We are assured, on page 24, that the 
law of evolution is indicated in “ the Scriptural account of crea- 
tion.*’ And if this be so, the correlation will next be inferred, 
and the Q.E.D. applied to the theorem that Religion supplies 
the only rational and adequate basis for the principles of science.'’ 
But it is not so. The account of the origin of the phenomenal 
universe — “ He made the Sun to rule the day, and the Moon to 
rule the night. He made the Stars also" — does not contaiu 
any apparent indication of evolution. The man of evolution 
was not started by a separate act in the image of God," 
(however he may subsequently have reversed the process 
and made God's in his own). The law of evolution was 
loft to he discovered, many milenuia after the date of the 
book of Genesis, by Lamarck and his successors. The great 
apparent principle was “creation" — as the Bishop's own words 
admit — and creation is not recognised by modern science. The 
fact that the ingenuity of interested reasoners in tlie nine- 
teenth century has been able to give the record a different twist, 
does not seem to justify the statement that the one account 
indicates " the other and opposite one. 

Finally, when you admit that your Scripture teaches that the 
One infinite intelligence is incomprehensible, why should you 
object. to being “landed in agnosticism ?" Are not the positions 
identical ? Any one of the numerous systems of Theology may 
be useful and agreeable to one man or to another ; but they are 
held, respectively, by equally good men, and on grounds other 
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than those of scientific demonstration. The address concludes 
with the usual appeals. Agnosticism is a form of iiifidelity/' 
all forms of which lead logically to Atheism. And with Atheism 
there can be no permanent goodness. Of all systems the most 
illogical is one that demands morality, truth, and justice, without 
God.” On the other hand, we find a student of modern philoso- 
phy stating, with equal distinctness, that “the indepf^ndence of 
morality in relation to religion is a point on which almost all true 
philosophers are agreed, whether positive, critical, spiritualistic, 
or materialist” [Rev. des Deux Mondes, Vul. 41. p. 293]. That 
is only an assertion, but it is as good as the opposite, and the 
onus prohandi does not seem easy of adjustment. So far, however, 
as primd facie evidence goes, many persons will probably be of 
opinion that rectitude of conduct depends very little on specu- 
lative opinion. It is, so far as observation goes, the resultant of 
two forces : the aspiration for fullness of life in ourselves, and 
the deference to requirements of the society whereof we are 
members. It does not, to an ordinary mind at least, seem clear 
what is the necessity of Religion in such a matter, excepting, so 
far as a religious man may claim to have a fuller life than an 
Agnostic. Any way tlie clergy may rest assured that they cannot 
admit evolution without opening the road to agnosticism. 

If Bishop Cotterill is unsatisfactory, what are we to say to the 
Primate of his Church 1 Dr. Tait is understood to be regarded 
with scant favour by the more rigorous Professors of Theology ; 
and that may well be the case. Yet his liberalism is not logical, 
and he is at best but a sitter on two stools. In his Tonbridge 
charge, he states the case for agnosticism with g<reat force and 
clearness, prefacing his statement with an 'unequivocal proclamation 
of the supremacy of reason in matters of speculation, as well 
religious as scientific. ** To forbid the use of God's great gift of 
reason, as if to think for ourselves and follow the dictates of con- 
science were a sin, is an unauthorised claim.” 

So far good ; but how is it to be reconciled with what follows ? 
This is the Primate's definition of agnosticism, “ I know nothing 
of things spiritual or metaphysical. You tell mo that there is 
a world beyond the grave, etc. * ♦ • I know nothing which is capable 
of corroborating such fancies.” 

1 want certainty, and there is nothing certain but ‘‘ the physical 
phenomena around me, and the unchanging laws of outward 
nature. It is just possible that there may be some truth in your 
imaginings, but 1 cannot ascertain it ; and therefore, for all 
practical purposes, I shall consider them to be but vain.” This 
may pass as a popular statement of the case, thougli wanting in 
scientific accuracy. For example, the modern philosophy accepted 
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by all the foremost men of the day undoubtedly agrees in this 
unwillingness to deal with the unverifiable ; but it does not by 
any means assert that the physical phenomena, etc., are “ certain- 
ties/' But it is quite true that, as Dr. Tait goes on to say, it 
confines its studies “ to the irresistible course of this all-pervading 
inacliineiy of wliich we find ourselves apart.” It grounds its 
leaclnn^ uptni the doctrine that phenomena are, not certainties 
in themselves, but certainties modified in, and by, our cognition ; 
and it accordingly declines to dogmatise about what it is pre- 
cluded from cognising. Of the position thus stated, Dr, Tait 
offers no rofniation ; and it would seem difficult to show any 
flaw in it from the point of view of reason^ which he admits. 

In a later part of his charge the Primate tries a feohlo blow 
at the law of evolution as applied to mankind. He appeals 
powerfully to his hearers to accept the belief in a first cause ; and 
so far ho does no more than what the leaders of the agnostics 
themselves have done. But he proceeds to give them a piece of 
advice which they cannot adopt when he bids them, Look to 
tluj nature of man at his best, not to the undeveloped nature of 
the savage, but that mature nature wliich Bishop Butler considers 
the model of the real man, and therefore the specimen of what 
he is in tuith/' Bishop Butler's ideal man is, of course, no more 
a sjoocimeu of average manhood than Archbishop Tail’s a century 
or so hit<3r. Both arc very striking instances of development, 
just as a thorough-bred racer is, or a double dahlia : but in what 
possible way can any of the three be cited as disproof of evolu- 
tion ? Are th(3y not rather plain illustrations of its operation 
not to be fully explained, or accounted for, on any other theory ? 

indeed, the Primate seems ultimately to retire from the contest 
with a halllcd and weary spirit. At the early part of his perso- 
nation his “ oidy fear in that before such systems are smitten by the 
sword of argument, * * * they may do much harm to unstable souls/’ 
But he ends by warning his Tiearers against the ordinary use of 
arguments, lest iu a mistaken zeal they give their opponents 
occasion to scoff at their “ injudicious treatment of subjects which 
are very iutiicate, and require much knowledge before we can 
hitndle them.” Very true, your Grace. And so is the conclusion, 
that “ veiy little is gained for the good of souls in such cases by 
argument” ; only what becomes of the unstable souls in whose 
behoof modern science is to bo smitten with the sword” now 
discovered to be so badly tempered ? 

It i.s.not likely that theologians will accept the advice of their 
opponents ; yet they might do worse. The persons described by 
Dr. Taic as “agnostics” are not the worst enemies of theology 
when they recommend that it should be removed from the category 
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of the Rciences, and installed in the region of the emotions. 
A.n Atheist is as obviously at a disadvantage, in the world, com 
pared with a religious man, as one without an ear for music would 
he in a concert-room. A readiness to cherish a belief in a first 
cause, to cultivate a spirit of .seriousness, to open our hearts to a my- 
sterious iuiluonce which we cannot weigh or analyse, yet which 
may attune our emotions to high pitch, can never do u.s any harm, 
even though it be not essential to good conduct. Only the man who 
understands what science is, and what it is not, will beware of dog- 
matising in one department, as he may lawfully do in the other. 
The ultimate distinction between Science and Religion is this : one 
must be felt, the other can be taught. In Science, authority may 
be accepted by the mass of mankind, who have not time to master 
all its elements ; in Religion every man must adopt that which 
he can aasimilate to the benefit of his character and to his mental 
happiness and comfort. So far as the liberalism of tlie leaders 
of modern orthodoxy helps to establish such a harmony we may 
thankfully acknowledge their action. And it is to harmony, 
fortunately that all honest thought is ever tending. 

H. Q. Keene. 



Art. V1II.~H0W ARE TUEY TO LIVE ? 

I N a former number of this Meview^ ixu attempt was made to 
exhibit some of the peculiarities of peasant-life in Upper India. 
In that Article a brief mention was made of the vast and rapidly 
increasing population ; of the consequent diminution in the 
incomes of families and individuals ; of the chronic misery of the 
people, varied by occasional periods of famine and pestilence, 
which are Nature's stern remedies for congestion of population ; 
and of the crimes to which such a state of things offers such con- 
stant temptations. And a hint was given that these evils were 
— partly, at least — the result of well meant attempts to pour new 
wine into old bottles, by the introduction into oriental life of 
ideas and practices that had grown to maturity out of a different 
set of surroundings. 

Since that time the repoit of the Famine Commission has 
appeared, showing that a most deplorable loss of human life has 
been caused by the late scarcity ; on that subject, at least, tiiere 
is no lack either of clearness or of unanimity among the members. 
And an even more startling comment upon the facts of the case 
has been presented by a dependency from which, as from India, 
Her Majesty derives one of her titles, but where the people 
(thougli not equally formidable when provoked) are more irrita- 
ble, and less submissive than in India ; being more exposed to 
the iidluence of political agitators. In the Nineteenth Ueniuvij 
for September last Mr. Froude has given a picture of the state of 
Ireland, and of the causes which have brought it about, wliicli must 
be fresh in lecollection, — “ JSuccessivo administrations,” he writes, 
have pretended to govern there ; and, as a result wo saw in 
the last winter the mi^eiable Irish people sending emissaiics, 
hat ill hand, round the globe to beg for six-pences to save them 

from starving We may make the best resolutions : so our fathers 

made resolutions ; but thoy availed nothing, and ours will avail 
nothing. Wo have failed — failed ignominiously — and bad as 
any Government would be wdiich Ireland could establish for 
herself, it could hardly he worse than the impotent mockery with 

which the English connection has proviiled it We have insisled 

on transferring to Ireland our own laws and institutions Wo 

have never cared to inquire whether they suited the Irish condi- 
tions. , We concluded that, because they suited us they must bo 
good everywhere.” Miitato nomine fabula narratur. 


^ No. 135--Jauiiury 1879. 
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There is hardly a word of this that will not apply with equal 
force to tlie British rule in Ouly two points distinguish 

the two cases. Bitherto we have been more afraid of the Indians 
than we have been of the Irish ; and consequently we have not 
thoroughly substituted our own institutions in the former 
country as lu the latter. Our tendency, however, is in the same 
iliiection. Wherever we can, we create, and support, sinecure 
lundloids ; and we make laws, founded on Grim gribber or on 
Jeremy Bentham (as the case may be), which arc slowly obliterat- 
ing the ancestral systems of Manu and Mohaincd. And in both 
countries the people are miserable and alienated. It is indeed 
but natural that alienation towards the rulers should follow the 
misery of the subjects. — 

“ Upon the King ! let us our lives, our souls, 

Our debts, our careful wives, 

Our children, {uui our sins, lay on the King” ! 

That is the burden of sovereignty ; even heavier, now, than (n‘ 
the days of Shakspeare. How is it to be borne V Are we pre- 

{ )ared to exercise sovereign functions with benevolent but arbitrary 
land — as alone backward communities arc accustomed to bo 
governed — or are we ready to give up the attempt and leave the 
people to their own devices ? For the via media has evidently 
failed. 

With the laudable desire of fulfilling this responsibility, tho 
Government of Lord Lytton — with the sanction of the Homo 
authorities — caused inquiries to be made by a roving commission, 
whose first report was published in June 1880. 

The despatch of the Secretary of State by which the Commis- 
sion was appointed, was issued in the beginning of 1878, and en- 
joined the caieful collection of all information which may assist 
future administrators in the task of limiting the range or miti- 
gating the intensity of these calamities/’ The members assisted 
a most able Secretary (Mr. C. A. Elliott, C.S.I.) — divided this 
task into two parts, and tlieir first report — published with such eorn- 
moiidable punctuality — deals with the history and past famines and 
with the measures which seem to them desirable for tlie relief of 
Bufferiug and prevontiou of mortality in those that aietocome. 
Tlie second report — not yet in the hands of the Indian public — 
is to treat of the social and economical measures whicli may 
appear best calculated to enable the people to resist the effects of 
drought and to approach that State immunity from periodical 
starvation whicli has been attained by most civilised nations. 

The subject-matter of the first report has been pretty well 
ihreshed out by the daily press. In a country like India famine 
is of constant recurrence, and is always caused by drought ; tliere 
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is no Instance in Indian history of a general scarcity duo to excess 
of water, or flood. The arrival of famine is indicated by a rise 
of prices which may be roughly stated to occur whenever one 
day^s wages will not bring an unskilled labourer one day’s food. Its 
pievaleiice is pointed out by increased mortality; an increase, let 
us say, from two per mille per mensem to four or more. But at these 
stages of the calamity, though relief may ho the duty of the State, 
the time for prevention has passed. Putting aside, for the present 
the preventive of the subject, the Commissioners proceed to 
show what has been the attitude of the British rulers of 1 ndia 
towards past famines, and what, in their opinion, should be I ho 
permanent lino of treatment laid down for thoir future mitigation 
in the future. Of tlie conduct of the Mughal Emperors, tliey say 
nothing ; and, indetjd, but little is known on this part of tlio 
matter. But they carefully discriminate between the famines 
th.Jt have, in recent times, prevailed in different provinces of the 
Empire, and wisely. Because one-lialf of the Great Peninsula is 
governed as to drought by the behaviour of metcorologic in- 
ilucnc(;s whicli have not been shown to have any action in 
common with those which regulate tlio other. There are two 
distinct main lines of periodic rainfall : the North-East Monsoon 
which affects the Coromandel Coast and the Lower Provinces, 
and the South-West Monsoon which affects the Malabar Coast 
and its deptuident regions. The north of India, however, seems 
to suffer from irregularities in both quarleis ; for the groat 
famiue of I77L in Bengal was followed by the ChalimC of 
Hindustan in 1783, just as the Bengal famine of 187fi was 
followed by a similar disaster iu Madras and the North-West 
Provinces with still greater rapidity. 

Going back to the history of the Mughal Empire, it would ap- 
pear that Hindustan, or Upper India, has been always subject to a 
two-fold periodicity of famine. There has been a total drought 
about four times in each century ; and there has been a scarcity 
of less violence about midway between each pair of total failures. 
Leaving these minor cases for future notice, let us confine ourselves 
for the present to the great famines. As to these, it ajipoars tiiat 
th'ey are caused by the periodical rains failing to reach the tracts 
beyond the Jumna and Ganges rivers ; aii<l that the rulers to 
whom this part oi India — in every respect the most important — is 
entrusted may reckon upon having to deal with the results of 
such a calamity whenever they observe tliat after aliout twcuitv- 
five average years, one dry year is being (bi lowed by another. 

It was thought at one time that wo could get a neaivi 
to accuiacy of forecast by observation of the periodicity of spots 
on the sun. But tlie Famine Commissioners are not prepared 
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to say more on this subject than that it is worthy of careful ob- 
servation. At present, as they justly remark, the evidence is both 
insufficient and contradictory. This was clearly shown by 
Pr(*fessor Archibald in a recent number of this TkCvieio (January 
1878). Tte writer established the fact that experts are not even 
a^^reed as to whether a maximum maculation indicates maximum 
rainfall or the reverse. He himself inclines to think that it 
indicates a minimum ; hut he is careful to a.dd that even 
at Madras, it is still doubtful whether the variation of sun- 
spots “ is distinctly connected with tbo periodical recurrence of 
famine.'* An equally unsolved, and equally momentous, question 
is whether the failure of rain is at all synchronous all over the 
fjlobe ; no reason having been showm why such an influence shouhl 
be peculiarly shown at Madras or any other particular place* And 
it would certainly seem but reasonable that such a remote and 
subtle influence, if it acted at all, would not confine its operation 
to that part of the ocean which sends up its vapours to furnish 
the Indian periodical rains. There appears^ then, to be an air 
of charlatanism about dogmatising just yet on the warning to be 
obtained from this source. Professor Archibald’s conclusion, how- 
ever, (so far as it may be accepted,) is full of hope for the present. 
If we are approaching a season of maximum solar maculation, wo 
way be safe against any great disturbance of raitifall for tlie next 
few years. I’be same hope is afforded, so far as India is con- 
corned, by the history of the past. There is no doubt that 
General Sabine's observations have established a connection 
between solar .spots and the general magnetic condition of 
the earth. Whether the Indian rainfall depends on that condition, 
wc do not know. But magnetic and solar readings may he accep- 
ted as collateral warnings ; and they should certainly not be 
neglected. 

The annalists of the Mughal Empire do not usually bestow 
much thought on the state of the multitude. They never emerg- 
ed from the mediawal view of history, as a picturesque chronicle of 
the wars of great Chieftains in golden armour. Nevertheless, the 
last and best of tlie.so writers, Khafi Khan, makes mention of two 
great droughts that happened in his own days — of one, which 
occurred in 1630 A. I)., he seems to have had little or no perso- 
nal experience ; and he only refers to it in de.«»crihing a campaign 
which was then in progress. It was a two-years* drought, during 
which the distress was dreadful : “ life was offered for a loaf, but 
no man would deal." Emigration and starvation desolated the 
Empire. The Emperor Shahjehan at once grappled with the diffi- 
culty in the only way which is possible when once the calamity 
has set in. Soup-kitchens were opened, and bread was prepared 
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for all \vho chose to come to his relief-houses {langar Jchanns), 
five thousfind rupees were distributod every Monday in tlie camp 
of this usually avaricious monarch. Half a lakli was expended 
in doles at Ahinedabad alone. Lastly, remissions of revenue to 
the extent of two crores of rupees (say oi»e-tenth of the revenue 
of the yoar) were granted from the collections. Jn 1660 another 
terrible drought occurred which the historian appears to have 
witnessed. — ‘‘Many districts lay entirely waste, and crowds of 
people from all parts made their way to the capital.” Aurnngzeb 
was now on the throne ; and his measures wore sucli as his father's 
had been. He, moreover, gave every encouragement to the impor- 
tation of food, remitting the transit-dues as he did the other items 
of taxation. It is said, that his able administration saved the 
empire from a crisis, and prolonged millions of lives. 

In the century that followed, Avar and anarchy, followed by 
invasions from without, aggravated the sufferings of the people till 
famine grew almost chronic, and the whole of Upper India became 
a Avilderness. In 1770-1 a special scarcity fell upon Bengal and 
Behar — then recently come under British sway — in Avhich it AA’^as 
officially estimated tliat ten millions of souls perished. In 1783-4* 
another famine fell Avith even greater severity upon Upper 
India ; this Avas the famous Chdiisa Kdnt, Avhon — as stated 
in the Calcutta Gazette for 13th May 1784, — wheat sold at 
Lahore at the rate of one rupee for four seers. 'I'liis famine was 
due to three successive years of drought ; and some particulars, 
derived from tlie testunon}^ of eye-Avitn esses, will l>e found in a 
Avoik by the present writer (Fall of the Moghal Empire, pp. 162 
f.f.) The native Qoveinment, Ave are expressly told, offered no 
assistance. The winter of 1784 brought relief to the worn-out 
survivors ; but the memory of those days has never died away. 
During the period that succeeded the empire Avas occupied by a 
British administration ; and the next great famine occurred in 
1803 : the next in 1837 : the next in 1860. 

These facts confirm what has been said about the periodical 
occurrence of those great droughts by Avhich famine has been 
caused in Upper India. For tlieir relief we can do little more than 
add, to the simple remedies of the Mughal Emperors, tlie prophy- 
lactic system inculcated by experience and the methodical appli- 
cation of assistance rendered possible by modern skill. As to the 
first, it was observed in a provincial report submitted by Mr. Gird- 
lestone in 18G8, that “it is most improbable that a geneial famine 
will overtake the North-West again without giving due notice of 
its coming. Such a calamity is gradual in its approach. In 1785, 
in 1803, in 1837, and in 1860, it was not the drought of one 
season but of several which caused the mischief. During the 
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preceding years the rain Lad been Jess than usual throughout tlie 
country ; and, at last, by way of climax, camo a year in which 
hardly any fell at all/* Forewarned is fore-armed ; the Govern- 
ments of Upper India may begin to take especial heed about 1885 ; 
and the next general drought need not, if properly anticipated, cause 
a general famine in their dominions. It is not to be supposed that, 
with their increase of Giilightcumeut and of physical facilities, they 
will accept less obligation than what was accepted by their rude pre- 
decessors. The facilitation of distribution and the administration 
of relief to the various classes of sufferers are pointed out by the 
report with discriminative care and minuteness ; these will have 
to be prepared for, when protracted drought is seen approaching. 
On minor points the Cornmissionerb seem to be less unanimous. 
It may perhaps be gathered that the majority (inclusive of Mr, 
Elliott) are not prepared to go the whole length of saying that 
life — even the most useless — ought to be protected at wluitevor 
cost. It may even be tlieir inicxpressed feeling that the State 
ought to look upon a famine as a natural vent for the disappear- 
ance of the refuse population. In one place they say of such 
agencies that “ famine is really only one, and perhaps not tlio 
most deadly, of numerous iidlueuces by which at prosont human 
life among tlie people of India is cut short ; and whicl) can only 
be effectually counteracted by the general advance of society in 
wealth, knowledge, and material resources/' 

This is of course a most impoitaut doctrine. If it is accept( 3 d, 
the relief of present misery becomes a minor, though most 
interesting matter. If it ho admitted that, after all that can be 
done, this awful minister of Nature will work pretty much 
the same on uncivilised communites, the great and para- 
mount duty must be to raise the condition of the population into 
a condition suited to offer an intrinsic resistance. It is like 
the case of an unsauitated city. When pestilence breaks 
out, we do what we can by Tueans of dispensaries and hospitals ; 
but the wisest course is to call in the engineer. 

Already we hear of the increased recuperative power of the 
country ( Report, See. 84)- This is only another term to express 
the progress of society towards a healthier condition. Being 
subject to a visitation like a total periodical failure of water for 
two years, Hindustan and the Punjab may never enjoy the com- 
plete immunity from scarcity which we see in a country like 
England, which is manned by a self-relying people chiefly fed by 
commerce. But the fact shown by tlie report, that each succes- 
sive diought causes less and less suffering, points to the possibility 
of further improvement. 

An additional uumistakeable encouragement is given by the 
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periodicity wliich history seems to have established, as well for 
the great droughts as for these minor interveuing periods of bad 
seasons which have been cursorily mentioned above. These latter 
will be more readily encountered ; and indeed the loss whicli they 
cause is in process of serious diminution already, if only from the 
improvement of communications. In former times constant 
local suffering existed, from causes which, originating locally, 
were intensified by being pent in to their localities. These are 
now alleviated, while they are spread over a larger area, by the 
agency of railroads. We need not expect to hear in future of tho 
people dying wholesale in on© district, while tho ncigbouring dis- 
tricts enjoy plenty. The pressure of local distress is now distri- 
buted in two ways. Tlie poorer classes move to great public 
works, or to less densely peopled regions ; and tho surj^lus food 
of a prosperous tract is drawn to the afflicted part by rise of 
prices. Ill such cases the duty of the State is almost conhned to 
seeing tliat trade acts freely, and on the best information, deal- 
ing leniently at the same lime with the collection of leut and 
revenue. The first is all important. The grain-dealers are the 
natural commissariat of the people ; attempts to thwart, or dic- 
tate to, which will simply have the effect of paralysing the only 
machinery on which you have to deiJend. As for the revenue and 
rents, judicious suspensions of the public demand where rents 
cannot be collected, coupled with a reasonable rate of interest 
on such suspensions, is all tliat can be expected. The measure 
of the rate of interest would be that it should be sucli as to make 
the landlords prefer to have tho Slate, rather than the banker, 
for a creditor. These points are touched, tliough not, perhaps, 
Avith sufficient firmness, by the report. 

It is unnecessary to say more on the subject of Relief, It lias 
been recognised as giving ri.se to the necessity for a sort of poor- 
law for Judia ; a special branch of Finance and of Administiation. 
Tlie above brief remarks have been only intended to popularise— 
aud in some degree — to suplement tho arguments of the Commis- 
sioners, lint the fact that the minor scarcities, due every tea 
or twelve years, arc found to admit of such comparative!}" easy 
treatment deserves farther notice as affording grounds for hoping 
that social and economical reform, proceeding on indigenous aud 
popular hues, is likely to lead to a still further amelioration in tho 
permanent condition of the country. And it is to this that wo 
must hope that the next part of the report will be vigorously 
addressed. Improved communications have done much ; but 
they have only succeeded so far us they have been adopted by the 
public. And it is fioin the public that further improvement in 
national robustness must proceed. A drill-sergeant can teach 
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US gymnastics, and a physician can give us medicine ; but, unless 
energy, self-control, regimen, and a general compliance with 
hygiene, are all present, we shall not get stronger or more pre- 
pared to resist disease. As with the body physical, so with tlie 
body politic ; which is little more than a multiplied individual, 
and is always best considered as an organised whole. 

The Commissioners may fairly be credited with having helped 
to point out premonitory signs that will help the Indian Govern- 
ments, local and supreme, to know when droughts are assuming 
a character that may end in famine. They have also sketched a 
general policy, financial and administrative, which is intended to 
enable the Government to assist the people in encountering tiie 
stress of such calamities. They have naturally drawu especial 
attention to the management of poor-houses for the helpless of 
village-inspection, and of reproductive relief-works for the sup- 
port of the able bodied. These things, indeed, are by no means 
novelties; in Upper India, at least, where measures of tho kind 
were largely adopted iu 1861, and with enormous success. 
'J’here is, moreover, a third duty, the care of the secluded geutle- 
women, aud the old men who have seen better days, the vergognotti 
( as they used to be called in mediaeval Venice) to beg who are 
ashamed.^* No scheme of pauper relief is complete that does not 
provide for these classes also. In the great famine of 1860 all 
these things were done, and great expense incurred in the North- 
West Provinces. District officers, like Mr. Strachey (now Sir Joliu) 
made poor-houses almost self-supporting, during the latter part 
of the time at least ; a daily average of 143,000 able bodied 
paupers were employed ou canal and road extension throughout 
the afflicted districts ; suitable employment was provided for tho 
shame-faced in their own homes. In one district (^Muzufarnagar)* 
where the distress fell heavily on poor Musulmans and others 
of that sort, the Commissioner reported that there was not a 
village that had not been personally visited and inspected by au 
European officer. Over three thousand rupees a day were spent 
in the North-West Provinces alone m the relief of paupers at their 
own homes and in poor-houses ; the average number relieved 
being over sixty thousaud daily. The Governineut land-revenue 
was remitted, temporarily or iiuiefinetely, to the extent of thirteen 
and a quarter lakhs of rupees ; the relief works cast first aud 
last, a nearly equal sum, of which the North-Weast-Provinces* 
share was about three-fourths, the rest falling on the Punjab. 
About half a million of the male population are supposed t,o have 
emigrated. The excess mortality was roughly estimated at 35 per 
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thousand — 3 per incusem on the average— the loss aggregated 

about a million souls. 

The question that remains to be answered is whether all this 
waste, and the suffering that it indicates, could not be to soma 
extent guarded against by a policy, for ordinary times, which 
would engender among the people such habits that they would 
not become utterly demoralised and helpless upon a failuro of 
the rains. Whenever agriculture is entirely suspended, the state 
of ail agricultural population in enforced ami unfed idleness is 
very pitiable ; hut we know from the experience of the past 
tliat a failure of the rains acts variously in vaiioiis circumstances, 
Artificial supplies of water, provided h}" the forethought of the 
Government or of individuals, and combined witii a little reserve 
Juud of capital, and the habits to which its accumulation is 
due — ‘these things are known to have relieved distress in many 
places during tlio last famine, and even to have caused, in some 
rare instances, au unusual amount of occasional prosperity in 
the very heart of trouble. Cannot such become the rule rather 
tlian tlio exception ?. 

The scones that arc presented, even in a moro scarcity, or 
minor famine, are enough to move the compassimi of any one 
who witnesses them. Thus, in some parts of Upper India, in 
September 1877, tliore was a general debacle, as if the country 
wore menaced by a Nadir Shah, Tlie people lost both Insarb 
and head. Some sold ilieir cattle and their poor scraps of 
furniture, and sat down helpless ; others collected their little 
possessions and sot olf from thoir hoiui s with vague notions of 
escape. Their great idea seemed to be to got to ^‘Malwi'^a 
country unknown to British teiriotorial arrangemonts, but mark- 
ed in popular tradition <as a land of perpetual plenty 

“ JMalifja des men //(ti gunibliir, 

Pug pug roll, jag jug nirP 
(lu iainl yon'r** always fed, 

One step water, next step bread.) 

Not that they bad any exact knowledge of its situation or 
presemt condition, but they hud heard of the country as au 
asylum in past famines ; and they trusted that if they could 
once get there, all might yet be well. The only two programmes 
that presented themselves to their minds \v«Me, either to sell 
all they had and die slowly where they wore; or else, in tho 
case of more active characters, to run away and try what chauce 
there .might be somcwliere else. But still there was a third class, 
a minority, it is true, who kept their cattle to work their weils, 
and who' raised fodder for the j)ationt brutes wherever water 
could be procured, living themselves on any thing they could 
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pick up, and stoutly waiting for better days. Is there no hope 
that this class may bo increased ? That is a question which 
journalism can put, but cannot answer. But if it be true that 
Jats, Kurmis, Kachis, and industrious people generally, suffered 
less than Thakurs, Rangars, &c., in past famines, the fact may 
suggest a trace in the direction of inquiry into the habits of the 
agriculturist. If it be true, that cultivation is pressing upon 
pasture, it may be found that something might be done by 
lowering the Government demand on a certain proportion of 
£wea to be set aside as common pasture in every township. If 
it be true, that the snow-fed streams by wliich the inexhaustible 
treasures of the Himalaya could be tapped are still wasted to 
a considerable extent by flowing on a wrong level, there will be 
work still left for the canal engineer. If it be true, that the water 
table of the country has risen by percolation from the embank- 
ments of existing canals, an impetus may be given to the siitk- 
Ing of wells on money advanced by the State. Drainage opera- 
tions may be found feasible, by which surplus water may bo 
stored in appropriate situations instead of lying in hollows to 
breed disease and death. First of all, the systems of peremp- 
torily collecting in cask from peasants who have no cash to give, 
and who are thereby forced to discount their hardly-raised produce 
and to live in a chronic diathesis of debt — this should, and 
must bo amended. Some imitation of the opium-system, and 
of the methods of the Dutch East Indies, must be adopted, if 
the Indian agriculturist is ever to become really emancipated, 
solvent, and hopeful. 

To place the peasantry pf Northern India in a situation where 
they can — if they please — prepare themselves to face a certain 
amount of scarcity is an ideal- But it ought not to be disposed 
of with a sneer or a shrug of the shoulders. The worst evils 
of Indian famines have not usually proceeded from actual failure 
of the means of subsistence, but from the inability of the mass 
of the people to obtain them. The grain which was needed for 
their simple wants was there. But the danger of its being 
exhausted by a succession of bad seasons led to prices that were 
prohibitory for a people devoid of capital. The problem is 
to enable the people to form reserves, whether of food or 
of the money to buy food with ; and this problem is one, the 
solution of which ought not, surely, to be lightly abandoned by 
a civilised Government. Even the Mahomoclans adopted some 
measures of this kind ; and it will hardly he denied that the 
administration of Slier Shah and of liis pupil. Rajah Todar Mai, 
was better for the agricultural community — the bulk that is and 
the pieka population— than any by which it has yet been succeeded. 
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Nature, too, did something in those days. With a thinner popu- 
lation there was less land under plough, consequently there was 
more waste-land ; that is to say, more trees existed, and those 
not only served to increase the amount of moisture but to pro- 
tect extensive pasture-grounds. Now, when the field has almost 
destroyed the forest, a failure of the summer rains leaves the 
cattle to starve. Rich men may send their herds to the terai 
lauds under the Himalaya; but in the case of ordinary villugets 
the cattle are only saved with difficulty, at great expense and 
in small numbers. The British Government cannot hinder the 
increase of population, nor can it take charge of all the oxen 
of the country in the Oudh jungles. But it may, by stimulating 
the planting of trees and the preserving of commons and grazing- 
grounds, make some provision for the evils under notice. A bounty 
upon trees, a remission of revenue on a certain area of grass-land, 
a liberal advance of cash to be sunk in wells, would do much to 
restore in a few years the pastoral resources of the country. 

As to the storage of water again, much remains to to be done. 
The Himalayan snows afford an almost inexhaustible supply of 
water. That water is largely available for irrigation. In this 
respect tlie British have gioatly advanced upon the labours of 
tlieir predecessors. The Mughals had only three canals, the Ravi 
canal and the two from the Juvnia, The British have largely 
developed these. They have also tapped the Ganges and other 
rivers not iitliscd at all before. But they have introduced two 
evils that have gone far to neutralise these beiiefus. From 
erroneous levels and other defects of management, inevitable 
perhaps in novel undertakings on so large a scale, they have im- 
poverished the soil in most places where tliesc canals have passed. 
And, what is almost worse, they have introduced a rise of the 
general water-table and a system of morasses that have been 
very fatal to the public health. It is commonly said, and is 
probably true, that, if you were to poll the people on the Ganges 
canal from Saliarunpore to Etawa, you would find a largo 
majority in favour of having that gigantic work utterly destroyed. 
To those who cau recollect the gathering at Roorkee in 1854 
and the enthusiasm of the succeeding year or two, this seems 
a lamentable conclusion ; but it really affords uo reason for des- 
pair. The evils caused by bad engineering it must be the pro- 
vince of good engineeing to remove. If the levelling and the 
general administration and the canals were properly attended 
to, and if the streams that are not perennial and the rain-water 
that fs redundant when it falls, were stored in appropriate loca- 
lities, it would be found, in all probability, that there would be 
water enough to supplement the work and the possible well 
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irrigation. But this also should be very largely increased. It 
is no exaggeration to say that in place of new wells being made 
where canal percolation has raised the level of the subsoil water, 
many old masonry wells in those regions have been allowed to 
fall into utter <lecay. 

But the greatest measure of all for the relief of the agri- 
culturists of Upper India, is one wdiich distinctly involves the 
admission that the Mughal rulers were wiser than their 
succesROis; that is to say, in the manner in which the revenue 
was collected. To exact cash from the yeomanry in a country 
whore a family is supported by a holding of from five to ton 
acres, and where specie only exists in driblets received from 
beyond seas, is to throw upon the revenue-payers a burden under 
which they cannot walk. The reply is kept in stereotype. We 
arc told that the British Government pays its tm'ployes in cash, 
and that it must consequently collect in cash. Wo arc fiiither 
told that the assessment is so light, communibus annis, that 
tlie people may well save in a good year the money that they 
will he required to pay in a bad one. Both these answers are 
radically untrue. Akbar paid liis employe's in cash, but he 
collected in kind — except on certain valuable and readily market- 
able crops, such as cotton and sugar, grown for commercial 
purposes, and by persons presumably possessed of resources. The 
Dutch of Java do not burden their subjects with the risk and 
trouble of soiling their crops. The Britisli themselves do not 
adopt this course with opium. But there are many crops besides 
opium which an organisation, such as the British Government of 
India could readily command, might put into the market far 
more profitably than the poor peasant. .A man growing, let us 
say, a hundred bushels of wheat a year, cannot arrange to sell 
his little venture in the best market.- Ho has to pay very little, 
nominally, for his lands, perhaps fifty rupees. But he has not 
got so mucli, not if he were to sell all the jewellry of his wife. 
He is obliged, therefore, to go to the village banker before the 
crop is reaped, and to borrow the money on that security. When 
the crop Is ripe tlie hanker carries it off, and sells it to a whole- 
sale dealer at a price which gives him a large profit, and that 
dealer divides it among petty chandlers, who dole it out again 
at fancy prices ; so that the man by the sweat of whose brows 
it was produced has to pay cent, per cent, for a meal of his 
own grain. 

Now, suppose that the system of Akbar and Todar Mai were 
still in existence, all the cereal crops would he divided. These 
small farmers out of their hundred bushels would give 8 or 10 to 
the Tahsildar. The Tahsildar, under proper European supervision 
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as in the opium department, would weigh in his collections 
to the Collector. The Railway would carry away the Guverument 
grain to the great centics of commerce. Wlujre it would he sold 
by public auction to d(‘filers who would distribute it to the best 
advMntages, while the less valuable grains, on which tho peopio 
chiefly feed, would be sold on the spot to the retail corn chandlers. 
But the people freed from debt, would be euuhled to keep a small 
poition of such grains stored in their houses for an uniainy day. 

The other fallacy needs less exposure. It is said that tlie 
people can, if they phase, save in good years wlmt they are 
called on to pay in had Perhaps, if there weie popular saving 
hanks, and a state of coinparalivc opulence to start from, this 
might he true ; only as a fact nothing of the sort takes place. 
Tied and bound in the mo^hes of debt cast around them by the 
existing system, they simply live fimn hand to mouth, in good 
years getting low prices, and in bad years living on short commons, 

Tiie above crilisisins, crude as they may seem, are the result 
of experience. They are oUcred (in no spirit of pessimism) 
merely that they may he candidly examined by practical but not 
prejudiced men. 

Famine, it is generally mlmitted, cannot bo entirely obviated in 
India, as that country is at present ciicumstauc(?d. As long as 
a v^ast tract of this sort contains ih-disiribnted agricultural com- 
munities, and maintains but a small export trade, it must always 
depend largely upon the vicissitudes of seasons. But, at the same 
time, famine is so obviously one of tliose evils the prevention 
of which is better than the cure, it is so evidently jircferable that 
people should not bo plunged in distress merely that a ccitain 
proportion iiiny ho helped out again ; that tho case is clearly one 
rather for economical than for purely administrative treatment. 
The policy is hard to hit ; the more so by reason of the slowness 
with which the rulers of Jlritish India have arrived at tho cor- 
rect appreciation of the precise nature of the evil. It is only 
lately that persons in power have learnt to see that the Indian 
peasantry are suffering not only acutely but chronicly, and that 
this part of their sufteriiigs increases 'pari passu with tlfc increase 
of efHciency and science in the administration. When these 
things are once clearly realised the discovery of remedies ought 
not to be far off. 

The two primary causes that expose oriental populations to a 
degree from which oihtT societies are now almost entirely free are 
named above. The undeveloped state of commerce is, of course, 
the most remarkable difference between the two sets of conditions. 
But it is not the cause that is most amenable to immediate action, 
the production of exportable commodities and the power of 
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obtaining supplies of food without difficulty from foreign countries 
cannot be created all at once. And this is fortunately of less im- 
portance since India is evidently fully capable of raising within her 
own borders food for any number of inhabitants that she is likely 
to contain during the next generation. 

The other cause — the unequal distribution of the population— 
is at once the most active cause of chronic distress^ and the one 
that is most readily remedied. 

The state of things may be thus briefly described. Suppose 
Qreat Britain in the middle ages to have had tlie same number 
of inhabitants, but only a third of the same amount of inland 
communication as it has at present. Suppose, then, that the land 
of the southern counties, under an unscientifie system of farming, 
and without much assistance from capital, were overcropped and 
densely peopled, while the northern parts could not raise corn for 
want of labour. Is it not plain that London and Bristol, Kent 
and Dorset, would present constant calamities which could not be 
cured until the surplus population of the south moved north- 
wards ? Some of these calamities would be low wages, high prices ; 
here a superfatation of produce rotting for want of buyers, there 
are almost total absence of the means of support ; Anally starvation 
and epidemic disease, such as history shows to have been general 
in those times, even though the population was not, in fact, 
more than one-tenth of wliat it is now. That is the exact state of 
modern India. With but little sea trade, but considerable means of 
internal distribution ; with exhausted tracts of over peopled land 
in one place, and with breadths of virgin soil in others, where no 
food can be raised, and the laud is left to cattle and to the beasts 
that prey upon them there* is hardly j\ny portion of the country 
whose inhabitants enjoy even a normal time. And, therefore, 
when the rains fail for two seasons in succession, there is no 
reserve fund out of which the lives of the population can be 
supported ; and the Government is overwhelmed with the magni- 
tude of a task which ought never to devolve upon it. And ail 
the time the food which might support Its producers is going to 
other paifb of the country where there is more money, so that those 
by Vvhom it is grown must either steal or starve. 

But, no ; there is a third remedy, tried by the people in an un- 
systematic way, but surely capable of being worked out to better 
effect by the aid of a wise and strong central Government. Mention 
was made above of the tendency of the people to seek an almost 
imaginary land of Cockaine, called Malwa ” in their traditions. 
Only unhappily this Canaan is never reached. A traveller in 1877> 
in the neighbourhood of Indore, met a long string of these fa- 
mished wanderers, “ going — so they said — to Malwa.’^ “ This 
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is Milwa,” said the traveller ; but his assurance was received 
with bland incredulity. Their ‘‘ Malwa ” was still on tbe hori- 
zon ; and we may safely conclude that they never arrived there. 
But such lands exist, nevertheless, though not where they seek 
them. Not long ago, the Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro- 
vinces made an attempt which was creditable alike to his intel- 
ligence and his feelings. 

In the North-West Provinces, the average pressure of po- 
pulation is 378 per square mile ; in Oudh it is 468 ; in 
the Central Provinces it is 97. Some parts of tlie former 
run over 600, some parts of the latter fall as low as 22. Yet 
the land is better, not only as less worked, hut by natural 
quality. Struck with these facts, Mr. Morris set aside land 
and money, and endeavoured to persuade labourers to leave the 
crowded tracts of the older British possessions and migrate to his 
land of promise. This was not entirely a new project. So far 
back as the reign of tho Emperor Akbar tlie land of Gondwana was 
opened out by conquest, that rough pioneer of progress. “ The re- 
turning troops,*' we are told, ‘‘ even more than those who stayed be- 
hind, may have contributed to the settlement of tho country by 
describing its beauty and fertility in their over-crowded villages, 
and there are traces of a considerable Hindu iuimigration shortly 
afterwards.” {Oazetteer of the Central Provinces^ p. 127/ Mr. 
Morris's experiment was only partially successful. A gulf of 
ignorance and mistrust extends between the British rulers and 
their Indian subjects, which has not yet been bridged by the 
good intentions of tho former. But what was done by tho 
Miighals may be done by the Mughals" successors. The move- 
ment under Akbar was towards Jubbulpore, and helped to form 
the reputation of the adjacent country of Malwa. But Malwa 
has been since desolated ; and it is now in the hands of a foreign 
power — Holkar — which, without disparagement, we may assume 
to be unwilling to receive our redundant neighbours. But the 
fame of the eastern parts of Gondwana, notably of the Chatisgarh 
Division, only requires to be equally known to become no less 
attractive than Malwa, and much more accessible and useful. 

*To this subject even more thau to relief works, should tlie 
attention of the Government direct itself. 'J'he landholders of 
the distressed districts are both able and willing to employ labour 
and relieve want just as well as we can, and without collecting 
the people at remote centres where they yield grudging task- 
work and forget old ties and duties. For less money, a syste- 
matic recommendation and encouragement of inland colonisation 
might be made. Till that is done, moreover, it is worse than 
idle to encourage emigration to transmarine colonies, whether 
they belong to foreigners or to the British Empire. 
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Anything of the nature of poor-law relief on the English plan 
is but too likely to prove an expensive failur?. Money collected 
l)y lating and laid out under a centralised system does uot go so 
far as it ought ; whilo tliis way of relieving distreSvS has tlie 
further serious disadvantage of paralysing local exertion, whilo 
it both disorganises and demoralises local society. But to substi- 
tute allotments in the Central Provinces, for earth woiks and 
excavations which can be better done by professional labour, is 
to give relief that will be permanent. Like, “ the quality of 
mercy,” such a policy is “ twice blessed it relieves the want 
of labour in one place, by relieving the want of land 
in another. It is diflicult, but it is not impossible ; and it is to 
do difficult work that tho rulers of India should be incited by 
their many advantages, no less than by the pressing nature of 
the case. 

The next time that Hindustan was afflicted by prolonged 
drought the benefits of this scheme would appear in two direc- 
tions. The population left beliind would be less numerous, and 
would therefore have better incomes and require less food. And 
the food that they still required would be partly supplied by the 
new colonies in the Central Provinces. 

When all is done, however, the work suggested by tho Com- 
missioners will remain to do. Tho people must advance in 
“ wealth, knowledge, and material resources.” A consistent, 
intelligent, and firm policy is all that the British rulers can con- 
tribute to this great end. 

It has been hitherto the great advantage of India that under 
British rule, her people aud their resources have been occassion- 
ally fortunate enough to avail themselves of the services of an 
able and disinterested despot who, whether as Viceroy, as Governor 
(or Lieutenant-Governor), oven in the minor shape of Commis- 
sioner or District Officer, has by quiet but persistent force led 
them into piofitable paths. Unfortunately these stars have shone 
in a vast intermediate space of bureaucracy, where a number of 
em'ployes — with more force of character than trained intellectual 
acuteness, and with more traditional pedantry than either, — have 
produced a baleful monotony aud unsympathetic administration, 
which goes rumbling on In mechanical routine until some great 
disaster brings it up with a round turn. A recent French writer 
has well observed that it is natural tltat a government should 
desire to have an administration devoted to its principles, hut it 
ougiit also to desire an administration that is good ; function- 
aries who know their business, and, in order to know it, to have 
learned it is not a bad preparation. A government sboiikl bai^e 
sufficient modesty to believe that it does not confer capacity when 
it confers a title Enthusiasm, joiued to the aliility to road and 
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•write, may at a pinch suffice to make a tide-waiter, but it will 
uot make an engineer.” Neither will it make a government : 
if it could there would be the less need of commissions and 
reports. 

But after all that could be effected by wise despotism of ibis 
kind, it is to the people themselves that we must look for the 
best part of the movement. Already they have free, or almost 
free, commerce with foreign nations, cheap and rapid commu- 
nications internally. What is still wanting has been hinted at 
above ; and^ for the most part, it must come from the progress 
of society. Early marriage, improvident expenditure, reckless 
borrowing at unreasonable rate of interest, and a general in- 
difference to sound principles of agriculture, trade, and banking, 
these are faults that the State can do little or nothing to cuie. 
It will not be ufitil those habits are beginning to be corrected, 
that any important improvement can be hoped for in the advan- 
tage.s to be derived from ** wealth, knowledge, and material 
resources.*' 

H. O. Keene. 
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Art. IX.— a PROBLEM FOR THE ECONOMI8T9. 

A PROBLEM which the economists must early set themselves 
to solve satisfactorily is, whether a nation can be civilized 
that possesses only one or two employments, of which agriculture is 
the chief ; whether that is, the mere want of diversity of occupations, 
to use the phrase of the famine commission, does not neutralize 
every other effort at good government. By the term civilized, wealth 
alone is not meant, but wealth fairly distributed and accompanied 
by a high general standard of comfort and knowledge. The pro- 
blem must be solved, because it closely concerns, on the one hand, 
the practice of free-trade, and on the other, the whole progress of 
our colonial empire. It concerns the latter, in that in comparison 
with England the colonies most be held to be economically weak ; 
it concerns the former, because free-trade between one country 
economically weak, and another economically strong distinctly tends 
to limit, fur a time at least, the number and prosperity of the occu- 
pations enjoyed by the weaker nation. Given then employ- 
ment restricted by free-trade, can the prosperity of the com- 
munity be expected to follow ? Some of the colonies have shirked 
this trial of strength, but enough remain loyal to free-trade to 
raise the question in a practical form. 

Before, however, any one can say what the event of free- 
trade is likely to be, it is necessary to see exactly what it 
does, and Canada and India afford good examples of its ordinary 
effects. I presume here, of course, that every body knows what 
free-trade has come to mean, and undesstands that its chief princi- 
ple has become a strenuous, uncompromising, and enduring com- 
petition between the industries of two countries, each with each. A 
duel in short to the death, in which the weakest must go to the wall. 
The time when it meant only cheap imports is past. The enquiry 
here proposed will be brief, as this is a mere outline of a vast 
question. 

Canada, though mainly colonized by England and France, 
and therefore above par as regards all intellectual qualifica- 
tions for success, nevertheless decided that economically she was 
unable to stand her ground. She was one of those countries 
who, as mentioned above, shirked a continued trial of strength with 
her competitors. Her statesmen found, or thought they found, 
that her industries were being destroyed, and that the capital and 
labour embarked in them were about to cross the St. Lawrenco. 
Moreover, there could be no doubt that emigration, among the 
artizan classes, was avoiding Canada. The mechanics tjbll went 
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to the States, preferring as they said to be among the undersellei^a 
rather than among the undersold. This was a very serious mat* 
ter, for the Canadians were by no means prepared to do notliiiig 
but till the soil. The English blood in them rebelled against such 
a barren conclusion for a great people, and then came the tariff amid 
much grumbling and scolding from England. The effect then of 
free-trade upon Canada was to drive her artizans into the United 
States, and their capital with them. Moreover, it deprived the 
colony of many promising colonists. Of course, as Canada gave 
up the struggle and put a stop to free-trade, it is impossible to 
say what tier condition might have been a generation hence, if 
she had adhered to English precept. But one cannot help think- 
ing, that she would have been in a condition very wide, either of 
actual or prospective progress. The climate of Canada is one 
which makes agriculture not only a precarious occupation for the 
bulk of the people to rely on, but, moreover, an employment which, 
could hardly employ their whole time. An uncertain harvest with 
no prospect afterwards of anything else to do, are just the condi- 
tioii.s that have brought more communities to grief than any other 
set of known circumstances ; and there is no reason to suppose 
that Cana<la would have proved an exception. 

India, again, has for generations felt to the full the influence of 
uurcstiicted competition. Not only has she never enjoyed that 
financial independence, which has enabled Canada to save her 
trades (and some say herself), but also though very skilful, her 
people are indolent and unenterprising, and have done little or 
notiling to stem the torrents of cheap goods which in exchange 
for raw cotton and grain, England has poured into India. The 
consequences hero have been diferent to what tliey threatened 
to be in Canada, because the Hindoos are a non-emigrating nation. 
Tlieir religion and their prejudices are both against emigration, 
and leave their country they will not. It is of no use suggesting it, 
and for myself I cannot help admiring their dogged resistance 
to any attempt at separating them from their homes. As tlie 
Hindoo artizan classes were not then prepared to emigrate, 
they were forced, after passing through a stage of pauperism, to 
betake themselves to field labour, and this process is still going on 
with every new part of India that is opened up to foreign trade. In 
India, then, free-trade has practically resticted the national occupa- 
tions to one — agriculture, and therefore, here also we are brought 
face to face with the problem which I stated at the beginning of this 
paper^can there be civilization, when there are only one or two 
employments? 

Tliat free-trade has wrecked the ancient industries of India, is 
not denied. On the contrary the fact is frequently taken credit 
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for by free-traders, because they say that the damage done is of 
course ouly temporary, and that a new and healthier industrial 
syatein will soon spring up from the debris of the old, under the 
invigorating influence of tree-trade. At present all is agriculture, 
that is true, but this is only a transition state which will soon pass 
away, and then India will enter on a sound industrial career. 
If such really happens nothing could be more satisfactory, and 
I trust that those who really believe themselves, when they promise 
this, will not ascribe to any want of faith in them personally, my 
perservauce in the task of enquiring what the actual condition of 
the people is, in this transition stage. Free-trade having levelled 
every thing to agriculture, there was of course in India, no longer 
any local sale for the higher kinds of agricultural produce ; those I 
mean which are used in manufactures, and w'hich gcneially speaking, 
are the ones which pay best. Instead of a local sale an export 
trade was substituted. Now a flourishing export trade, though it 
does not give an agricultural country more occupations, does at any 
rate give it more work and better earnings from its one occupation. 
A biisk export trade seemed at one time to be within India’s 
grasp ; and many people who had grown dubious as to the coming 
era of industrialism, fancied they saw in the exports a loop hole of 
escape fiom an awkward position. At all events, while the greater 
schemes were maturing, the exports would keep the country from 
starving. Considering the importance attached, therefore, to the 
foreign trade, it will be only right to turn aside for a moment to 
ascertain the extent to which it has answered the expectations 
formed of it. 

The soils of India are of every shade and description, but 
roughly speaking, they may be divided into two classes, those fit to 
grow crops for export, and those unfit for that purpose. Success 
unfortunately does not always follow the same classification. Ex- 
poit crops are not always found to pay well. Opium, it is true, 
brings wealth to the district cultivating it. Rice, too, in the 
south and east, and wheat in the north, are fairly satisfactory 
cri)p8. But cotton, th« great staple of the centre and west, scarcely 
pays its working expenses. Moreover, it is found that wheat, 
from which great results were looked for, does not bear much fex- 
lension. The opium* and rice markets as also those of jute, seeds, 
and tobacco, are of course limited. Now the cause of the destruc- 
tion of the cotton trade, and of the strict limitation of that of wheat 


^ 1?li6 u 11 fortunate pronniieiice of tlio vnwcixiuicijb iwi^ijue, uuc 

this drug iu Indian economy is due would be the ruin of large and po- 

1 1 there being nothing \iilh which pulous distiicts in Bengal ; since no 

to r<^place it. To restrict its cuhi- satisfactory substitute could be fouud 

valion would be uut only to deprive for the poppy. 
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is not far to seek. It lies in the ascendancy of America in all the 
raw produce markets of the world ; while American cotton and 
wheat sell largely, the Indian products do not, the reason being that 
the others drive them out of the field. Into the reasons for this 
agricultural ascendancy of America, I need not pause to enter. It 
is enough here to point out that it exists, that it has already all 
but crushed one great Indian industry, and rigidly limited an- 
other. This one fact is quite enough to forbid any sanguine ex- 
pectations being based on the exports, and itself suggests the con- 
clusion, that a very moderate home sale would be worth them all. 
But for a local sale there must be home manufactuies*and other 
industries, and there’s the rub.” 

While then free-trade has destroyed the home markets of the 
Indian cultivator (the manufactures and mines of a past day) ; 
America has prevented him from obtaining any adequate share 
of the markets abroad. The precise effect of this double blow 
on the savings of an immense concourse of agriculturists is very 
difficult to guage. I hesitate to ascribe to it the waste of agri- 
cultural capital so frequently deplored particularly in the exhaus- 
tion of the soil and in the refusal by the ryots of canal water 
in some parts of India ; still more do I hesitate to attribute 
famine to it; yet, I doubt if I should be either logically or 
economically wrong, if I were boldly to make the connection 
in both cases. And this it is, and people must not be surprised 
at it, that makes so many think protection of some kind or another 
for tlie industries of India to be at least expedient, if not, scien- 
tifically necessary. It will be observed that this protection 
would be claimed as much in the interests of the husbandman, 
as of the artizan, much as he is to be pitied, a circum- 
stance almost inv:»riably overlooked, but which merits the closest 
attention. For what the cultivator evidently requires is a secure 
and even market for his produce ; and if exports fail to give 
him this, he can look only to his own countrymen and his own Qo- 
vernmeut for relief. What I have said about exports may help to 
a conclusion as to how soon this relief may be required, and of the 
shape which it ought to take. 

* I must say that the free-traders themselves, by the unfortunate 
excuses they advance for their system, greatly incliue an unpre- 
judiced person to take the side of the protectionists. In the 
case of India I mean, of course. Here is one very lame 
excuse. In defence of free-trade being maintained at all hazards : 
it is roundly asserted, that notwithstanding his precarious earnings 
the Hindoo cultivator benefits by the superior cheapness of the 
goods supplied to him from abroad. Now, when people talk 
like this, they betray their entire ignorance of the situation. 
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In tie first place, supposing the Government were to guarantee 
manufacturiDg companies started 'with cheap capital^ at say 
four per cent., there is no reason, that I know of, why the 
goods produced by these companies should not be cheaper than 
those imported. It is want of capital, and no lack of skill that 
prevents industrialism from spreading in India. Again, under 
the present system of precarious profits, and often no profits at 
all, the people are forced into the hands of money-lenders. These 
latter gentry, which swarm in India as part and parcel of the 
agricultural system, practically own the better part of the laud. 
At an}' rate, eveiy where except in exceptionally prosperous dis- 
tricts they own the crops, allowing the cultivator his food and 
clothing, but no more, and not always so much. If, then, any 
one benefits by the cheapness of these articles, it is tlie money- 
lender. It is doubtful, however, and nov/ I am speaking clucfly 
of the Western Presidency, if the cultivator does not, in tho long 
run, retaliate in increased indolence and inefficiency for all the 
ill usuage he has suffered. In that case the sole effect of low 
priced imports is diminished production ! Or at any rate, if there 
is an addition to savings anywhere, it is not left in the pockets of 
the cultivator. 

Lastly, I cannot bring myself to believe, that the free-traders have 
ever realised the existence of a people, that not only patiently 
submits to restriction to a single employment, and that employ- 
ment agriculture, but supinely contents itself with a bare sub- 
sistence from that employment. That the Hindoos aro so easily 
satisfied, seems to me the worst feature in the orthodox cause. 
It will be difficult to raise them, unless they display more ambi- 
tion than this. Besides agriculture appears to be the very thing 
tliat degrades them, inasmuch as of all known occupations, it 
alone enables its clients to exist independently of a market. In 
a purely agricultural country there need be no forethought, no 
striving, for the husbandman can at least eat of his own production. 
The doubt of a recuperative force ever appearing of itself 
among a people dependent on agriculture alone is thus only 
natural. In such circumstances is spontaneous improvement to 
be expected, or rather is it safe to trust to it ? Must there not 
be powerful industrial help from without, in a word — protection ? 
These are the questions which, for the next generation, will perplex 
the biains of Indian statesmen. 

So much for the purely economic effects of free-trade in res- 
tricting India to agriculture. But there are educational or moral 
effects aS well, and they are every where visible, A great writer 
once said that a nation that could be told off and ticketed in 
types was decaying. According to him India should be far on 
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this backward road, for there, types everywhere domtnafe iudivt- 
duality. To describe a typo in India is to describe precisely 
the stature, build, features, ideasi and the very innermost thoughts 
and aspirations of millions of individuals. Caste^ too, where 
individuality is so systematically suppressed, has inordinate sway. 
Indeed, in this respect, the empire has been figured over by a 
chequer work of intellectual absurdity, too monstrous almost for 
belief. But a worse effect than either remains behind. With 
English rule has of course come education, and with education 
has come thought. But school teaching cannot make employments, 
though it will gain them for you if they are there. Consequently 
the upper class Hindoo boy has been taught to think, but yet has 
nothing to do. A few get good appointments under Government, 
but the majority have to content themselves with pett}^ clerkships 
and remain entirely without any prospects of advancement. With 
tiie genius of the nation developed in this way all awry, one ceases 
to wonder that the educated Hindoo both thinks and writes 
sedition. 

I think I have said enough to shew that the problem I have 
ventured to propose is no idle thought, but that it is a burning 
question, whether India will ever improve under the present 
system, and not only India, but any country that may be 
elsewhere at all similarly circumstanced. It may be too much to 
say that a single employment exposes a country to a perpetuation of 
pauperism and famine on the one hand, and to sedition on the other ; 
Init it is not too much to say, that the system certainly exposes it 
to ail kinds of unknown and unexpected perils. And here I 
would leave the matter, were it not that there is one answer 
which is sure to be put forward as a demurrer to any argument 
being allowed at all. It is that which Mr. Bird wood, C.S., wrote 
in his letter to the Times not long ago. He stated in his letter 
that in his opinion, and in the opinion of all persons well ac- 
quainted with India, although free-trade bad no doubt destroyed 
native manufactures, no economical harm had thereby been 
done to the people. By this he meant that on the whole their 
earnings had increased. Now, if this were an incontestable fact 
there would be little more left to be said. Everything in that 
case might be left to time, and a good Executive Government. 
But Mr. Birdwood casts suspicion on his conclusion by the very 
example he takes to prove it. He cites the condition of the 
village of Indapur in the Deccan as conclusive evidence of the 
increased prosperity of the country. He selects Indapur because 
it is " in the middle of a dry arid tract of land, very near, by 
railway, to Bombay, and therefore very sensitive to commercial 
competition, and he thinks that if Indapur has improved, India 
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generally must bave done likewise. I would be quite ready 
to grant him his inference if I could agree with his facts. 
But the trutit is, that it is more than doubtful whether Indapur 
has improved its position, economically, under British rule. I 
think my memory serves me fair when it tells me that Indapur 
was one of the Deccan villages whose people in 1874 rose up in 
their agony in riot against the money-lenders ; and where after- 
wards so much agrarian misery was brought to light by the 
Deccan Biots’ Commission.* I fear also that 1 am right when I 
say that Tndapnr was the very centre of the Bombay famine of 
1876; and that it is always the district that causes the greatest 
anxiety to the Collector of Poonab, when there is any apprehen- 
sion of drought. 

In these circumstances, 1 think, that the comfort Mr. Birdwood 
saw around him at Indapnr must be attributed rather to the 
people having learnt not to be afraid of displaying their goods, 
than to any increase either in them or in their value. In the old 
days for a man to show his wealth was to lose it. Now he need not 
fear. 1 am afraid this is the true explanation of the show of 
prosperity which so pleased Mr. Birdwood, when he thought of 
what he had been told of the state of the place fifty years before. 

F. Bbauclebe, 
lAeutenant, R.E. 


* To m.ake their debts and current a Deccan Agriculturist’s Belief Bill 
transactions with tnoney-lendera has since been passed. It is quite 
leas dangerous to the public peace, a special measure. 



Art. X.— the P0LIC3Y OF THE NEW RENT LAW FOR 
BENGAL AND BEHAB. 

1. — Report of the Rent Law CommiBaion, with the Draft 
of a Bill to eonaolidate and, amend the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant within the Territories under the Administration of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; and an Appendix containing 
the Proceedings of the Commission and the Papers considered 
and referred to in the Report and Proceedings — Calcutta, 1880. 

2. — The Proposed New Bent Law for Bengal and Behar, by 
Babu Asliutosh Mookerjee — {October Number of the “ Calcutta 

‘ Reviev” )— -Calcutta, 1 880. 

3. — The Bengal Regulations. 

I T is no disparagement of the able and learned authors of the 
other papers in the October number of this Review, if we 
assert, that by far the most interesting and important was tliat 
wliich we have placed at the bead of tins article. The subject is 
of the utmost gravity ; and the high reputation of Babu Ashu- 
tosh Mookerjee justified the belief, that distinguished ability, and 
literary and legal attainments of no mean order, would be 
brought to bear on the discussion. 

We have neither leisure nor space to follow our learned author 
into a discussion of the details of the Bill ; it is a compro- 
mise between widely divergent opinions ; and many of its piovi- 
sions need to be tested, very carefully, by local knowledge and 
experience, before they can be finally adopted as the law of the 
laud. There is every reason to believe that the Government has 
not neglected, and will not neglect, this duty ; but, for the present, 
at any rate, we do not propose to undertake it ; we shall confine 
ourselves to a brief examination of the policy of the Bill, and 
especially of the truth of the assertion that it is at variance with- 
the terms of the Permanent Settlement of 1793. In the consider- 
ation of these questions, we decline to limit ourselves to a mere 
discussion of the words of the Regulations, even for the purpose 
of ascertaining the existing law ; we refuse to bandage our' eyes 
as a preparation for travelling over a road beset with difficulties ; 
for we hold that the Regulations are not so simple and free from 
ambiguity, so difficult to misunderstand, that we are at liberty to 
throw aside any help to their interpretation, which may be within 
our reach. “ Tlie Regulations” (as Mr. Mackenzie, one of the 
Commissioners well says*) ” were not the deliberate outcome of the 

* Note dated 20th January 1880. Vide para 5. 
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discussions of a separate legislative assembly ; but are merely 
resolutions of the Executive Qovernment, ^vhich the very men 
who passed them, often acknowledged, in documents quite as for- 
mal, to be mistaken, or to have failed to express their meaning, 
or give effect to their intention.^ Even Mr. Field, who has set 
the example of looking only to the Regulations for their own 
interpretation, admits that * words are used in loose colloquial 
senses, and not with their strict legal meanings. This being so, 
if it is impossible to interpret the Regulations without extrane- 
ous assistance from Mr. Field's arguments or the -f “ beliefs" of 
Balm Ashiitosh Mookerjee, we cannot reject the explanations 
of their own rules, given by the legislators, whether before, or 
after, the rules were passed. 

And, besides mere verbal difficulties, the Regulations, though 
referring specially to existing conditions, omit in important 
instances to define those conditions ; the}' need therefore all the 
light which history and records can throw upon them. These aids, 
which Mr. Field refused to grasp, because he thought them 
technically beyond his reach, and which Babu Ashutosh Mookeijee 
had still more cogent inducements to refuse, were not thought 
needless or misleading by the learned judges, who decided the 
** great rent case," and we are content to follow the precedent. 

Accordingly, it is our purpose to begin by tracing, however 
briefly and inadequately^ the relations between the sovereign, the 
cultivator, and the zemindar ; we shall then endeavour to show 
the motives and objects with which the Permanent Settlement was 
undertaken, and this will lead us naturally to the settlement itself, 
its consequences and its bearing upon the Draft Bill ; and if those 
of our readers, who may be well versed in these topics, are dis- 
posed to blame us for imposing upon them well known facts, and 
familiar arguments, we trust they will forgive us, as our object is 
not to instruct them, but to exhibit truth. 

The germs of the land systems of India must be looked for in 
the Hindoo system ; of this, as it existed in ancient times, we 
possess but few relics, and to be useful to us, these must be collat- 
ed, as Mr. Phillips tells us, in his Tagore Lectures for 1875, with 
the results of recent enquiries in India, and with analogies drawn 
from similar institutions in other countries. The effect of these 
researches is to show, that the key to the Hindoo land system is 
the village community : the village lands seem to have been 
originally held in common by the community, but by degrees were 


• ■ The very important word “ let” f Vid^ Article, paragraph headed 
in Section 52 of Uegulatiou VILI. of ‘‘Meaning of Ueservation in the 
1103 is said to be such a word. “ Cornwallia's Code.’* 
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divided, and individual rights created and recognized. Such 
rights appear to have existed at the time of Menu ; for, though 
there is no direct evidence of them, there are indications of rights, 
which were certainly exclusive, and which can hardly have been 
otherwise than the property of individuals.* Thus,” Menu says, 
“ that sages pronounce cultivated land to be the property of him 

who cut away the wood, or who cleared and tilled it.”. " The 

owner of a field is directed or advised to keep up sufficient 
hedges ; he is entitled to the produce of seed sown by another 
ill bis land, unless by agreement with him ; and to the produce of 
seed conveyed upon his land by wind or water. The case of a dis* 
pute between neighliouring landholders or villages as to bounda- 
ries is contemplated ; and a penalty provided for forcible trespass 

upon another’s land The sale of lands is also spoken of in 

connexion with the sale .of metals.” Shore f says, that ‘‘ it is evi- 
dent that property in laud existed ; and the system of taxation, 
as far as I can learn, was moderate. The natives, whom 1 have 
consulted on this point, affirm that the ancient ra.iah3 exacted 
a sixth proportion of the produce of the lands ; which the pos- 
sessors wero authorized to sell, or alienate, subject to the so- 
vereign’s claim for rent.” There are no indications that the 
sovereign ever claimed the proprietorship of the soil; he claimed 
a share of the 'produce, varying, according to the nature of the 
soil, and the labour necessary to cultivate it, from one-twelfth to 
one-sixth, or in time of war, or other necessity, to one-fouith. In 
the t laws of Menu, for purposes of taxation, the “clear annual 
increase of trees” is classified with honey, clarified iuitter, 
earthen pots, and even with articles made of leather, cane, or 
stone. And again it is§ said that the tax on the mercantile 
class, which in times of prosperity must be only a twelfth part 
of their crops, and a fiftieth of their personal profits, may be 
an eighth of their crops in time of distress, or a sixth, “ which 
is the medium or even a fourth in great public adversity ; but 
a twentieth of their gains on money and other moveables is the 
highest tax. Throughout we see the produce of land taxed in the 
same way, though not in the same degree as moveables ; and 
there is nothing to show, that a direct proprietorship in the soil 
was claimed for the sovereign, wiiile the limitation of his pro- 
portion of the produce shows that he was not proprietor ; to pro- 
tect his interest, however, the farmer was bound under heavy 
penalties to cultivate his land. 

• PhillipSi Tagore Lectures, pp. J Laws of Menu, Cli, VII# Secs 
4 and 6. 131 and 132. 

t Minute ou the rights of zemin- § Ibidy Chap. X., Sec. 118-120# 
diirs and taluk dars, 2nd April 1788. 
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Between the sovereign and the cultivator were ofScials of 
various grades, from the ruler of a village to the ruler of a thou* 
sand villages. 

* These officers were all paid firom the sovereign’s shares and 
the surplus only of the taxes reached the Royal Treasury. 

We have thus in the Hindoo times : (1) The cultivator who 
owned the soil, subject to payment of a share of the produce to 
the sovereign ; (2) The sovereign who possessed the right to a 
share of the produce ; (3) Officials, who for their services received 
portions of the sovereign’s share, apportioned according to the 
importance of their several charges. 

The early Mahomedan invasions were too partial and unstable 
in their effects, to enable us to fix with precision, any period at 
which the conquest of India can be said to have been complete ; 
the immediate influence on the land system seems to have been 
very small. 

“ The revenues paid by the cultivators + (says Mr. Phillips) 
“ was similar to the ‘ khirij ’ they (i.e., the Mabomedans) would 
have imposed ; and the rights and obligations of the culti> 

“ vators were similar to those indicated by their own law They. 

did not divide the lands amongst themselves as conquerors ; 
perhaps they were not strong enough to do so if they had 
" desired ; but they do not seem to have desired it. They did 
'* not impose the * khirfij* as a new impost, but merely collected 
“ the tax already imposed, making, however, early attempts to 
increase its amount.” The desire of the early conquerors to 
respect the rights of the cultivators is well exemplified in the 
following;^ extract from the Institutes of Timour. “1 ordained 
“ that in every country that ■ should be subdued (to the inhabi* 
tants of which charters of safety and security should be granted) 
“ the produce and the revenue of that country should be in- 
spected. If the subjects were satisfied with the old and estab- 
“ lished taxes, those taxes should be confirmed, agreeably to the 
“ wishes of the subjects ; or, if not, that they should be determined 
according to the Regulation. And 1 ordained that the duties 
“ should be determined in proportion to the produce of the 
'* cultivated lands ; and that the taxes on the produce of those 
lands should be affixed and ascertained.” The whole passage, 
which we have not space to quote at length, is conceived in the 
same spirit, but there is one paragraph so much to our purpose, that 
it must not be omitted : “ Waste lands of which there is no 
“ owner shall be brought into cultivation by the ' Khalsa’.or Ex- 

• Meuu, Chap, y II., Sec. 118*119. J Vide Note on p. SSI of *' Ha* 
t Tagore Lectnres, p. 5S. rington’s Analysis,” Vol. HI. 
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chequer ; and if there he an owner, and he he distressed, the 
due means of holding possession shall be furnished to him, 
** that he may cultivate his own lands.** 

Beferriog to this passage. Shore sajs that there is reason to be-* 
lieve that the principle declared, was never literally and strictly 
applied in practice in Bengal, but in the next sentence he admits 
the existence of traces of it in Purnea. 

The conclusion, to which we have come is, that no attempts 
appear to have been made in the Mahomedan times, to alter the 
status of the cultivator, except as regards the proportion of the 
produce paid to the State ; and there is no reason to believe that 
bis tenure was less certain than it was before^ 

The Mahomedan theory was, that the payment of a deduite rent 
(the system which has prevailed for centuries in Bengal) gave the 
cultivator an exclusive proprietory right in the soil. Wlietlier this 
theory was ever perfectly carried into practice or not, cannot be 
ascertained ; but it must certainly have had a powerful tendency 
to prevent any interference with the rights of the cultivators. 

The growth and development of the official collecting agency 
of the Hindoos into the zemindars ** of the later Mahomedan 
times is a topic too large to be treated here ; this much is certain, 
they neve^ were proprietors of the soil/' beyond the very small 
portions allotted to their separate use. As regards the rest of 
the lands, they were merely intermediate agents ; and though 
they usually succeeded to their offices by inheritance, they were 
proprietors of merely the right to intercept their assigned propor- 
tion of the State's share in the produce. 

That the zemiudars were only officials appear evident from the 
following considerations 

(!)• All the settlements, from that of Todar Mull downwards, 
dealt primarily with the individual ryot, and fixed by an Act of 
State, the payments to be made by him ; (2) The profits 

of the zemindar were derived, partly from lands granted 
to him on account of official services, and partly from a 
definite share of, or commission upon, the revenue collected 
frpm the ryots ; (3) The commission received by the zemindar 
did not exceed 5 per cent, of the gross produce of the soil — a 
very small proportion certainly for a proprietor to receive, but 
enough for a collector of revenue ; (4) The zemindar was re- 

quired to discharge other official duties, which certainly are 
not incidents of the ownership of land. He was responsible for 
police, the administration of justice, the collection of transit 

• Vide Sir Qeort^e (then Mr. Justice) rent case." 

Campbell’s judgment in the “ great 
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duties, the preservatioii of roads and bridges, and sometimes for 
the discharge of military functions; (5^ The zeiuiudary was 
hereditary I and this alone is sufScient to show that it was an 
office ; since^ under both the Hindoo and the Mahomedan 
law, lands are equally divided among the children ; (6) Zemin- 
dars were liable to dismissal. 1 do not here allude only to 
their wholesale dismissal by Jaffier Ehan, which, however, would 
have been all but impossible had they been owners of the 
soil. As a matter of fact, the zemindaries of Dinagepore, Nnddea, 
Burdwan and Rajshahye * ** are all of recent creation, or have been 
greatly extended out of the holdings of dispossessed zemindars ; 
(7) Zemindars were appointed, and even hereditary successors 
received sunnuds ; these were asked for by petition, and granted 
on express conditions, among which promises to conciliate and 
protect the ryots, to discharge, year by year, the due rents, after 
receiving credit for their own allowances, to refrain from the exac- 
tion of prohibited cesses, and to deliver the official village accounts, 
are some of those which more immediately concern our present 
purpose ; *1* (8) Incompetent zemindars were excluded ; (9) Ze- 
mindars were not transferred as of right without the sanction of 
the State ; (10) Cannongoes and putwaries were appointed to keep 
the village accounts for the protection of the ryots, and to be a 
check on the zemindars. 

Though it is plain from the above facts that the zemindar was 
not the owner of the soil, it is none the less to be conceded, that 
the ryots were being gradually reduced to a position, less desirable 
than that which they had previously held. Without losing their 
right of occupancy, they were required to pay taxes increasing in 
amount, till the original a^essments were enormously exceeded. 
These taxes, or abwabs, were partly the result of the enhanced 
demands of the State on the zemindars, and partly the private 
exactions of these officers for their own benefit. 

The following statement, which is abstracted from the progres- 
sive account of the settlements of Bengal from 1582 to 1763, 
given in an Appendix to Shore’s Minute of June 1789, will show 
the increase which was due to the enhanced demands of the State. 

* The nmindar of Bajshahye, '* the property of a single village 

** the second in rank in Bengal, and " within the zemindary.” 

" yielding an annual revenue of about Warrren Haetings’ Review " of 
'* 36 lakhs of rupees, has risen to its the state of Bengal, 1786. 

" present magnitude daring the course t Translation of a zemindair sun- 
"of the last eighty years, ny aocnnm- nnd granted to the zemindar pf Baj- 
" fating the property of a great number sbahye in the reign of Mohammad 
“ of dispooaessed zemindars ; although Shah, A.D. 1736, vide “ Harington's 
*' the ancestors of the present possessor Analysis,” Vol. Ill, p. 279. 

" had not, by iuherituuce, a right to 
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Todar Mull’s settlement in 1582, Rs. 1,06,93,152. Sultan Sujah’s 
settlement in 1658, Rs. 1,31,15,907.* Jaffur Khan’s settlement 
in 1722, Rs. 1,42,88,186 ; Sujah Kban’s settlement in 1728, 
Rs. 1,42,45,561. Cosslin Alii Khan’s settlement in 1763, f Rs. 
2,56,24,223. 

Probably the ryots did not suffer very greatly from the additional 
demands of the State, till nearly a Quarter of the eighteenth century 
had passed, since these enhancea demands were compensated 
by a rise in prices, caused by great increase of foreign trade 
I and the discovery of America, whose wealth of silver was poured 
into India in exchange for commodities. But these cesses, though 
not troublesome in themselves, became so, through the action of 
the zemindars, who used them as pretexts and as precedents for 
their own profits. 'Phe Revenue History of Bengal is the history 
of constant ineffectual struggles on the part of the sovereign 
to compel the zemindars to desist from these exactions. 

At the time of the Company's accession to the Dewanny 
then, we find that the ryots had not lost their right of occupancy, 
but that the zemindars had encroached on their profits ; we have 
no means of accurately stating the extent of this encroachment, 
but it is probably not too much to conjecture, that the assessments 
of Todar Mull were fully doubled. But it is a singular and 
highly significant fact, that, for every one of the abwabs, some 
distinct pretext was alleged ; and that the “ assnl,” or principal, 
rent, fixed by Todar Mull, was specified clearly as the rent. In the 
ryot’s accounts the *' assul ” was first charged, and then the several 
abwabs in certain proportions. This circuitous mode of increas* 
" ing the payments assuredly would not have been resorted to, if 
there^had been an acknowledged right in the landlord to increase 
“ the rent. Its adoption is a proof, that there was once an effective 
limitation, a real customary rent ; and that the understood right 
" of the ryot to the land, so long as he paid rent according to 
'* custom, was at some time or other more than nominal.” And as 
abwabs )were added in this manner since the settlement of Todar 
Mull, it follows that the “some time or other,” of which Mr. 
MillJ'speaks, is more recent, and no doubt much more recent, 
than' the date of that settlement. § On its accession to the 
Dewanny in 1765, the Company at first relied entirely on 
native agency for the collection of its revenue ; but in 1769 super- 

* Of the increase, Rs. 14,35, .‘!93 Finances of Bengal. It will be re* 
gfose from annexations of territory . mombered ^ that in Bengal money 
+ It'does not appear, however, that rents prevailed, 
this amount was ever realised. 5 J- S- Mill* “ Political Economy,” 

} Vidt “ Qrant's Analysis" of the Book II, Ch. IV, Sec. 2, 
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visors wore appointed to make minute enquiries into the condition 
of the lands and the revenues, as well as to superintend the work 
of the native officers. How fully the Government appreciated the 
position of the ryots, and how determined it was to protect him, 
will appear from the following quotations from the orders appoint* 
ing the supervsiors ; — 

‘‘ A third and equally important object of your attention under 
this head is to fix the amount of what the zemindar receives from 
** the ryots as bis income or emolument, wherein they greatly exceed 
the l>ounds of moderation, taking advantage of the personal attach- 
nient of their people, and of the inefficiency' of the present res- 

trictions upon them When the sum of the produce of the land 

and of each demand on the tenant is thus ascertained with 
certainty, the proportion of what remains to him for the support of 
bis family and encoragement of his industry will clearly appear, 
“ and lead us to the reality of his condition,’^ 

“ Among the chief efforts which are hoped for from your resi- 
dence in that province, and which ought to employ and never 
** wander from your attention, are to convince the ryot that you will 
** stand between him and the hand of oppression, that you will be 
his refuge and the redresser of his wrongs ; that the calamities 
he has already suffered have sprung from an intermediate cause, 
"and were neither known nor permitted by us ; that honest and 
“ direct applications to you will never fail producing speedy and 
equitable decisions ; that, after supplying the legal due of Gov- 
ernment, he may be secured in the enjoyment of the zemindar ; 
*' and finally teach him a veneration and affection for the humane 
maxims of our Goverument.'’ lu another place it is said that 
the ryot ehould he impressed in the most forcible and convincing 
manner, that the tendency of your measures is to his ease and re* 
lief ; that every opposition to them is riveting his own chains, and 
confirming his servitude and dependence on his oppressors ; that 
our object is not increase of rents, or accumulation of demands, 
but solely by fixing such as are legal, explaining and abolishing 
** such as are fraudulent and unauthorized, not only to redress his 
present grievances, but to secure him from all further invasions 
** of his property/’ The grievances” of the ryots are thus des* 
cribed The truth cannot be doubted that the poor and iudus- 
** trious tenant is taxed by bis zemindar or collector for every extra- 
vagance that avarice, ambition, pride, vanity or intemperance 
may lead him, over and above what is generally deemed the 
established rent of his lands. If he is to be married, a child 
born, honors conferred, luxury indulged, and nuzzuranas of fines 
** exacted even for his own misconduct — all must be paid by the 
'^^ryoU Aud what heightens the distressful scene, the more opulent 
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** who can better obtain redress for imposition, escape, while the 
weaker are obliged to submit/’ 

In 1772 the Land Bevenue was farmed for five years, and the 
farmers were bound under penalties not to receive ‘‘ on any pre- 
tence whatsoever ” larger rents from the ryots than the stipulat- 
ed amount of the pottah ; they were also bound to impose no 
sort of abwabortaxon the ryots, and abwabs of recent institution 
were to bo carefully scrutinized, with the view of abolishing any 
which might be found “ oppressive and pernicious.” 

In 1776 the Governor-General (Warren Hastings) appointed a 
temporary Committee for the purpose of making detailed enquir- 
ies into the real value of the land. Beside the immediate dut}^ of 
the Committee, it was* suggested that many other points of en- 
quiry would also be useful to secure to the ryots the perpetual 
** and undisturbed possession of their lands, and to guard them 
‘ against arbitrary exactions. This is not to be done by procla- 

* mations and edicts, nor by indulgences to the zemindars and 

* fanners. The former will not be obeyed, unless enforced by 
‘ regulations so framed as to produce their own effect, without 

* requiring the hand of Government to interpose its support ; 
and the latter, though it may feed the luxury of the zemindars, 

‘or the rapacity of the farmers, will prove no relief to the culti- 
vator, whose welfare ought to be the immediate and primary 
care of Governmeat....lt is the interest of the zemindar to exact 
the greatest rent he can from the ryots ; and it is as much 
against his interest to fix the deeds by which the ryots hold 
their lands and pay their rents, to certain bounds and defences 
** against his own authority. The foundation of duch a work 
" must be laid by Oovernment itself'^ 

Though Sir Philip Francis vehemently opposed the Governor- 
General in the matter of the appointment of this Committee, even 
he admitted “f* that ** the idea of guarding the ryots against arbi- 
“ trary exaction is just and attainable/’ 

Mr. Harwell X said, I deem it to be the first object of this Gov- 
•• ernraent to fence and secure the ryots against the arbitrary 
power of the zemindars ; otherwise no one Regulation we may 
" resolve on can, in its immediate or remote consequences, answer 
the beneficient design for which It was formed. The wealth of 
every country is to be found in the wealth of the commonalty 

‘•alone ...I acknowledge the task is extremely difficult and 

arduous ; but unless the rights of the common people are well 

• Bengal Revenue Conaultatious, t Vide Revenue Selection, Vol. I, 
November let 1776. Vide Bengal p, 440. ^ 

Revenue Selections, Vol. I, p. 436. t Ibid^ p, 444. 
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defined and well-secured, I am persuaded that all our speculations 
\yill only tend to enrich the zemindars.’* 

Again, in his • reply to Sir Philip Francis, the Governor-Gene- 
ral Insists on the necessity of securing the ryots in the perpetual 
** and undisturbed possession of their lands, and to guard them 
against arbitrary taxations,*' and though he says, he did not mean, 
by the terms “ perpetual possession,’* § and " their land,” to convey 
the idea of any ** positive or exclusive right of possession, he 
'' declines to attempt to account for the distinctions of property 
as they are understood in this country and maintains that, 
** while the ryot pays his rent, the zemindar has no. right to dis- 
possess him ; nor can the zemindar, by any legal right, exact a 
"higher rent from him than his-f-pottah prescribes.** 

In appointing Mr. James Grant as Slierishtadar in 1786, the 
Governor-General desired to obtain the means of reverting to the 
ancient revenue system, which was J “ formed, so as to protect 
the people who paid it from oppression, and secure to the sovereign 
his full and legal rights.” 

§ Whatever changes took place in the system of administration, 
and whoever were charged with the duty of carrying them out, it 
was never forgotten that the ryots had rights of a permanent and 
valuable nature ; and that, so far as these rights had been invaded| 
it was the business of the Government to protect them. It is true 
that an idea arose in the minds of some of the chief authorities, 
reasoning from |1 the analogies of the English land system, that 
the zemindars were proprietors ; but “ it does not appear” (to use 
Mr. O’Kickealy's words) ^ “ that Government ever intended, when 
it recognized and settled with the zemindar as * proprietor,' to 
deprive the ryot of the perpetual and .undisturbed possession of 
his lands, or the enjoyment of the remainder of his produce, after 
he had satisfied the Government demand. They who are acquaint- 
ed with the papers ot those times, will remember, that opinions 
underwent many and marked changes, as to the persons who 
should be considered the real owners, wliether the ryot, the zemin- 
dar, or the State ; but from the time when the zemindar was 

* i^eveuue Selections, Vol. I. pp. trace<i in Mr. Phillip’s Tagore Lec- 
450-452. tures (No, VII) ; it is not necessary 

t It may here be noted that a to our purpose to consider them in 
pottah is not necessarily the origin detail. 

of a tenancy, but it is the record of || Even iu our own day, we find the 
it ; consequently the renewal of a present Chief Justice admitting the 
pottah does not necessarily create a probability that he may be influenced 
fresh bolding. rather too much by his English ex- 

X Governor-QcueraPs Miuute of periencea. (Minute, dated Sth Janu- 
4tli July 1786. ary 1880), 

§ The dilfereut settlomcuts are 1 Note, dated 16th June 1880. 
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treated as proprietor, both zemindars and farmers were prohibited 
from arbitrarily dispossessing the ryots/’ 

We now come to the discussions which were preliminary to the 
Permanent Settlement. The authority on whicli tlie Permanent 
Settlement was based is the Statute 24, Geo. Ill, chap. 25. Section 
39 of this Act laid down, that orders should be given “ for settling 
and establishing upon principles of moderation and justice, accord- 
ing to the laws and constitution of India, the permanent rules by 
Avhich the tributes, rents, and services of the rajahs, zemindars, 
polygars, talukdars, and other native landholders, should be in 
future rendered and paid/’ The Court of Directors, in a letter to 
the Government of Bengal, dated 12th April 1780, issued the 
orders required by the Statute just quoted ; they said that they 
apprehended the design of the Legislature to be, only to declare 
general principles for the regulation of the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment to the natives, ^^not to introduce any novel system, or to 
destroy those rules and •maxims which prevailed in the well- 
regulated periods of the native princes, an adherence to which 
must be most satisfactory to the natives, and most conducive to 
the security of our dominion/’ It was therefore the intention of 
the Directors, that the jumma now to be formed should, as soon as 
it could have received their approval and satisfaction, be consider- 
ed as the "‘permanent and unalterable revenue” of their territorial 
possessions in Bengal ; “ so that” (to use these words) “ no discre- 
tion may be exercised by our servants abroad in any case, and not 
even by us, unless in some urgent and peculiar case, of introducing 
any alteration whatsoever.” In another passage, however, the word 
“ permanent*' is used in the sense of “ either perpetuity or a long 
term of years” 

Lord Cornwallis, who arrived in India with the above despatch, 
speedily took measures for carrying out the orders contained in it, 
and set on foot the enquiries which were the basis of the Per- 
manent Settlement. Collectors were appointed, and Regulations 
were passed directing their conduct. Early iu 1790 rules for a 
decennial settlement were passed ; this settlement was intended 
to^ be preparatory to a Permanent Settlement, of which the jumma 
was to bo “ fixed for ever.” But this determination was not 
arrived at, till after a prolonged discussion between Lord Cornwallis 
and Mr. Shore, the minutes of which constitute, perhaps, the 
most valuable part of our “ State-literature” on revenue matters. 
On one main point there was no difference of opinion between, 
them I the settlement was to be made with the zemindars. Mr. 
Shore from the first held a very strong opinion (which must never 
be forgotten in considering his writings) that the zemindars were 
the proprietors of the soil — an opinion, which so far as we have 
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seen he never justified. Lord Cornwallis * held that the question 
whether zemindars were proprietors of the soil or merely officers of 
Government was “ very uninteresting to them, whilst their claim 
to a certain percentage upon the rents of their lands has been 
admitted and the right of the Government to fix the amount of 
those rents at its own discretion, has never been denied or dis- 
puted in other words, this was a mere question of names. He 
thought, however, that the zemindar had the best right to obtain 
a vested interest in the soil, but was persuaded that, in any case, 
nothing could be so ruinous as that the laud should be retained 
as the property of Government,” and was “ also convinced that, 
failing the claim of right of the zemindars, it would be necessary 
for the public good to grant a right of property in the soil to 
them, or to persons of other descriptions. Lord Cornwallis 
looked upon this as the most effectual mode for promoting 
the general improvement of the tenantry, which he regarded 
as the most important object for our pr^ent consideration.” 

The Governor-General taking a sanguine view, and unwilling to 
defer the benefits which he expected, considered the country ripe 
for a Permanent Settlement ; and held that there was no hope that 
Government would at any future date be in a better position to 
make one. Shore, on the other hand, :[ holding that the con- 
firmation of a perpetual assessment is a very serious consider- 
ation,” feeling the difficulty of establishing regulations which, in 
their progressive operation, should count the various existing 
abuses, and desiring experience of the actual working of the 
regulations which were to be established, opposed the Permanent 
Settlement, and preferred a settlement for ten yeara. We shall 
not go further into the points of difference between the two 
disputants, but it is necessary that we quote enough from their 
writings to show what was intended, on behalf of the ryots, by 
these two great authors of the Permanent Settlement. 

We know from experience ” (§ says Mr. Shore,) what the 
zemindars are ; and I am not inclined, in opposition to that ex- 
perience, to suppose that they will at once assume new principles 
of action, and become economical landlords and prudent trustees 
of the public interests. The necessity of some interposition 
between the zemindars and their tenants is absolute ; and Govern- 
ment interferes by establishing regulations for the conduct of the 
zemindars, which they are to execute, and by delegating authority 

* Minute, dated 3rd February f Mr. Shore's Minute, dated 18th 
1790. Fifth Beport, Vol. I, p. 620. September 1789. Fifth Report, Vol, 

t Minute of Lord Cornwallis of 1, pp. 597 and 598. 

18th September 1789| Fifth Beport, § Minute of Mr. Shore, dated 8th 
Vol. 1| p. 581. December 1789, para, 12, seq. 
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to the collo^tors, to cuforce tlioir execution. If the assessment 
of the zeniindaiies were unalterably fixed, and the proprietors 
were left to make their own arrangements with the ryots, without 
any restrictions, injunctions, or limitations, which indeed is a result 
of the fundamental principle, the present confusion would never 
be adjusted From this he proceeds to argue, that to establish 
those regulations after the Pormanetit Settlement would be to 
invade the proprietory rights to be bestowed on the zemindars ; 
and consequently he would postpone the bestowal of those rights 
till the regulations had been passed. 

In reply to Mr. Shore’s Minute the Governor-General* wTote 
as follows : — ** In order to simplify the demand of the landholder 
upon the ryots or cultivators of the soil, we must begin with fixing 

the demand of Government upon the former I agree 

with Mr. Shore that some interference on the part of Government 
is undoubtedly necessary for effecting an adjustment of the de- 
mands of the zemindars upon the ryots ; nor do I conceive that 
the former will take alarm at the reservation of this right of 
interference, when convinced that Government can have no 
Interest in exercising it but for the purposes of public justice. 
Were tlic Government itself to be a party in the cause, they might 
have some grounds for apprehending the results of its decisions.” 

Mr. Shore observes, that this interference is inconsistent with 
proprietary right ; that it is an encroachment upon it to prohibit 
a landlord from imposing taxes upon his tenant ; for it is saying 
to liim that he shall not raise the rents of his estates ; and that, 
if the laud is the zemindar’s, it wdll only be partially his property, 
whilst we prescribe the quantum which lie is to collect, or the 
mode by which the adjustment is to take place between the 
parties concerned.” 

If Mr. Shore means, that, after having declared the zemindar 
proprietor of the soil, in ooler to be consistent, we have no right 
to prevent bis imposing new abwabs, or taxes, on the lands in 
cultivation, I must differ with him in opinion, unle.ss we suppose 
the ryots to be absolute slaves of the zemindars ; every beegah of 
laud, possessed by them, must have been cultivated under an 
express or implied agreement that a certain sum should be paid 
for each beegah of produce, and no mote. Every abwab, or tax, 
imposed by the zemindar over and above that sum, is not only 
a breach of that agreement, but a direct violation of the establish- 
ed laws of the country. The cultivator, therefore, has in such 
case an undoubted right to apply to Government for the protec- 

% Minute of the Governor-General, port, p, 013. 
dated 3rd February 1790. Fifth lie- 
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tion of bis property; and Government is at all times bound to 
afford him redress. I do not hesitate therefore to give it as my 
opinion^ that the zemindars neither now, nor ever could, possess 
a right to impose taxes or abwabs upon the ryots ; and if from 
the confusions which prevailed towards the close of the Moghul 
Government, or neglect, or want of information, since we have had 
the possession of the country, new abwabs have been imposed by 
the zemindars or farmers ; that Government has an undoubted 
right to abolish such as an oppression, and such as have never 
been confirmed by a competent authority, and to establish such 
regulations as may prevent the practice of like abuses in future/’ 

‘‘ Neither is the privilege which the ryots in many parts of 
Bengal enjoy, of hohling possession of the spots which they culti- 
vate, so long as they pay tlie revenue assessed upon them, by 
any means incompatible with the proprietary rights of the zemin- 
dars. Whoever cultivates the land, the zemindars can receive no 
more than the established rent, which in most places is fully 
equal to what the cultivator can afford to pay. To prevent him 
to dispossess our cultivator, for the sole purpose of giving the 
land to another, would be vesting him with a power to commit 
a wanton act of oppression from which he could derive no benefit. 
Neither is prohibiting the landholder to improve new abwabs or 
taxes on the lauds in cultivation, tantamount to saying to him 
that he shall not raise the rents of his estates. The rents of an 
estate are not to be raised by the imposition of new abwabs or 
taxes on every beegah of land in cultivation ; on the contrary 
they will, in the end, be lowered by such impositions ; for when 
the rate of assessment becomes so oppressive as not to leave 
“ the ryot a sufficient share of the produce for the maintenance 
of his family, and the expenses of cultivation, he must at length^ 
desert the laud. No zemindar claima a right to impose new 
** taxes on the land in cultivation, although it is obvious that they 
have clandestinely levied them, when pressed to answer demands 
upon themselves ; and that these taxes have, from various 
“ causes, been perpetuated to the ultimate detriment of the pro- 
prietor who imposed them. The rents of an estate can only be 
raised by inducing the ryots to cultivate more valuable articles 
of produce, and to clear the extensive tracts of waste land which 

are to he found in almost every zemindary in Bengal 

** With regard to the rates at which landed property transferred 
“ by public -sale in liquidation of arrears, and it may be added, 

" by private sale or gift, are to be assessed ; I conceive that the 

* Our readers may here be re- from North Behar into Nepaul. 
minded of the emigration of ryots 
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“ new proprietor has a right to collect no more than what his prede- 
“ cessor was legally entitled to, for the act of transfer certainly 
gives no sanction to illegal impositions/’ 

In his* Minute, dated 18th September 1780, Lord Cornwallis 
writes: — ‘‘ I understand the word to extend to the 

*'jumma only and not to the details of the settlement ; for many 
regulations will certainly be hereafter necessary, for the further 
“ security of the ryots in particular, and even of those talukdars, 
“ who, to my concern, must still remain in some degree of depen- 
deuce on the zemindars ; but these can only be made by 
Oovernment as abuses occur ; and I will venture to assert that 
“ either now, or ten years hence, or at any given period, it is im- 
“ possible for human wisdom and foresight to form any plan that 
** will not require such attention and regulation/' 

‘‘ I cannot, however, admit that such regulations can in any 
" degree affect the rights which it is now proposed to confirm to 
the zemindar, for I never will allow, that in any country. 
Government can be said to invade the lights of his subject, when 
they only require for the benefit of the State that he shall accept 
of a reasonable equivalent for the surrender of a real or supposed 
right which in his hands is detrimental to the general inteiest 
“ of the public ; or when they prevent his committing cruel oppres- 
“ sions upon his neighbours, or upon his own dependents/’ Besides 
the above expression of opinion, which in view of their import- 
ance, we make no apology for quoting at length, we have the 
following 'f orders from the Court of Directors : — ^*\Ve therefore wish 
“ to have it distinctly understood, that while we confirm to the 
“ landholders the possession of the districts which they now hold, 
“and subject only to the rent now settled, and while we disclaim 
any interference with respect to the situation of the ryots, or 
the sums paid by them, with any viexo to any addition of re- 
venue to ourselves^ we expressly leserve the right, which clearly 
** belongs to us as sovereigns, of interposing our authority iu mak- 
“ ing from time to time all such regulations as may be necessary to 
prevent the ryots being improperly disturbed iu their posses- 
sions, or loaded with unwarrantable exactions. A power exer- 
“ cised for the purposes, we have mentioned, and which has no 
“ view to our own interests, except as they are connected with 
the general industry and prosperity of tho country, can be no 
“object of jealousy to tho larulholdeis, and instead of diminishing, 
“ will ultimately enhance tho value of their propiietary rights/' 

Ou*' in tei position, where it is necessary, seems also to be 


Fifth Ueport, Vol. 1, p. 594. 1792. Ztnnindaiy oettlerueut of Beu- 

t Letter dated 19th September, gal, Vol. 1, App. IV., p, 76. 
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“ clearly consistent with the practice of the Moghul Government, 
under which it appeared to be a general maxim that the imme- 
diate cultivator of the soil, duly paying his rent, should not be 
dispossessed of the land he occupied. 2%is neceasarily supposes 
that there were some measures and limits by ivhich the rent 
could be defined, and that it was not left to the arbitrary 
determination of the zemindar, for otherwise such a rule 
“ would be nugatory : and in point of fact, the original amount 
seems to have been annually ascertained and fixed by the 
'' act of the sovereign." With * a view then to promote the 
•* future ease and happiness of the people,” the proclamations 
were issued, which embodied the Permanent Settlement. 

+ The theory of the Permanent Settlement, as expounded by 
Babu Ashiitosh Mookerjee on behalf of the zemindars, seems to 
be something of this sort : — The zemindars were not the proprie- 
tors of the soil, but it appeared to the Government convenient 
that they should become proprietors of the soil ; as an inducement 
to agree to this arrangement, the Government offered to make the 
assessments permanent ; the zemindars, who were free to enter into 
the contract or not, as they pleased, consented, to discharge regu- 
larly the revenue in all seasons, without any reference to drought, 
inundation, or other calamity of season, and to come under the 
heavy responsibility of making good, by the sale of any of their 
real and personal property, any deficiency of revenue which might 
remain due after the sale of the estate which might have fallen 
Into arrears. The Permanent Settlement is thus a solemn 
written contract between the State and the landholders — as much 
a contract as the Promissory Note of the Secretary of State for 
India — and It was a Contract with valuable consideration. Tlie 
great majority, relying on the honour of an English nobleman, 
and of England, and moved by tho magic of property and 
perpetuity, entered into the engagement ; but many, considering 
its terms inelligible, and the pecuniary responsibilities excessively 
onerous, declined. The Government, however, “ prepared for this 
contingency forced upon the recusants an allowance in considera- 
tion of their proprietary riglits'* — rights conferred, as the Reviewer 
states, by the agreement into which these persons refused to enter. 
With what motive this allowance was given does not appear. 

With this theory we can in no wise concur. We have sliown 
that the zemindars were originally oSicers of Government, checked 
and supervised by other agencies ; as these agencies declined, the 


* Vide Article bejidiug L Perina- words, and hope that we have exactly 
JHeDt Settlement. We have for the represented his views, 
moat part, used the wiiter's own t Regulation 1 of 171)3, Sec. VII. 
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zdmiudara begau to attain a position, something like that of con* 
tractors for the revenue; and by degrees they gathered power till, 
in the early timers of English administration, they were deemed 
by persons reasoning from English analogies to be proprietors of 
the soil ; their proprietary rights, however, being limited by the 
demand of the State on the one hand, and the rights of the culti- 
vators on the other, they were not created by the Regulations, 
proprietors of the soil,” but* were “ formally declared” for the 
first time to be so, though in many public documents, extending 
over man)^ years, they had been spoken of under that title. 

When Babu Ashutosh Mookerjee speaks of the “ heavy respon- 
sibility ” the zemindars came under at the Permanent Settlement, 
he has, for the moment, forgotten the means which had previously 
been adopted for the realization of arrears of revenue. Under 
the native rule, not only were they dispossessed without scruple, 
but they were liable to severe personal inflictions. The following 
were some of the expedients resorted to hy Jaffur Khan and 
Nazir Ahmed, his zealous servant : -}• — ‘‘ He used to suspend the 
'‘zemindars by the iieels ; and after rubbing the soles of their feet 
" with a hiiid brick, bastinade them with a switch. In the winter 
** he wout<l order them to be stripped naked, and then sprinkled 
"with water; and he used also to have them flogged, till they 
• consented to pay the money; Moorsbed Kuly Khan employed 
" none hut Bengali Hindoos in the collection of the revenues; 

** because they are most easily compelled by punishment to dis- 
" cover tlieir malpractices ; and nothing is to be apprehended from 
their pusillanimity. When he discovered that an aumil, or 
"zemindar, had dissipated the revenues and then, falling in 
" balance, was unable to make good the deflcicncy, he compelled 
*• the offender, his wife, and children to turn Mahomedana.” 

These, no doubt, were exceptional measures, and have given an 
odious notoriety to Jaifur's rule ; but it is not unfair to quote 
them, since at the date of the Permanent Settlement they could 
scarcely have passed out of the memory of persons still living; 
and moreover many zemindaries, existing at that date, owed their 
origin, or at least great increments, to the re-distributions of that 
despotic ruler. 

If, however, we confine our attention to the policy of our own 
Government, we find that before the settlement, free alienation was 
not allowed, but that J "sale for arrears was introduced as an 
" ordinary remedy, in addition to eviction, imprisonment, and 
attachment of the land and goods/" There is therefore no pre- 

* Preamble to Kegulatioa 11. of p. 273. 

1793. X Phillip’s Tagore Lectures for 

f ** Hariugtou’a Analysis/' VoK III, 1875, p. 870. 
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text for flaying that by the settlement the zemindars came 
under” any new “ heavy responsibility ” for arrears. 

The truth is, that tlie Permanent Settlement was not a contract, 
but an act of State performed by the local Government, and ap- 
proved by the Court of Directors under the general directions of 
an Act of Parliament. There is no sort of analogy In tween it 
and a promissory note ; the zemindars were not free to coiiiract, 
and they were not asked to contract. The recusancy of tl»e whole 
body w«)nhl not have prevented it, as recusancy of a few did not 
prevent its application to their States. On the contract tlieory, 
it is impossible to account for the trcntmfMJt by the Government 
of ili^qualified and recusant projuietors ; the former could not, and 
the latter would not, contract ; and yet we see tliat the Gov- 
einment made allowances for both. This becomes intelligible, 
if the true nature of the transaction be understood ; the State said 
in effect to the “ proprietors,” we have determined to make a Per- 
manent Settlement ; you may manage your estates if you can, and 
will ; if you cannot, or will not, we will make other arrangements 
for tlie management ; but as we acknowledge you to possess pro- 
prietary rights, we will provide for your support from the profits. 

We have shown above, that the Act of Parliament on which 
the settlement was based directed only the CwStablishinent of per- 
manevt rules ; the Ct)urt of Directors, in a passage already quot- 
ed, desired that the settlement should be fixed, so that no discre- 
** tion may be exercised hy our servants abroad in any case, and 
not even by u/i, unless in some urgent and j>eculiar case, of in- 
troducing any alteration whatever,” A discretion was thus reserv- 
ed to the Court of Directors, and accordingly we find in * Article 
VI. of the Proclamation, that the orders* were considered as fixing 
** the amount of the assessment as irrevocable, and not liable to 
alteration 6?y any persons whom the Court of Directors may 
“ hereafter appoint to the Administration of their affairs in this 
country** And again, in the preamble to Regulation II, wo see it 
laid down that ” no p'»wer will then exist in the country by which the 
“ rights vested in ihe landholders by the Regulations can beinfrign- 
ed, &c.” The intention appears to have been that only the Govern- 
ment of India should be absolutely bound ; and Lord Cornwallis, 
acting under the orders of the Court of Directors, had evidently 
power to bind his successors, though he had not power to bind the 
Court, and still less to bind Parliament. These cousid^^rations prove 
conclusively, if proof he required, that the settlement was not a con- 
tract, l)ut an act of State done under the authority of the supreme 
power. And here we may remark that, even if it had been an act 


* Section VII of ReguUtion 1 of 17d3. 
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done by the supreme power itself, it would not have been irrevo- 
caldo. Tiie laws ** * (says Austin) whicli sovereigns affect lo 
impose upon themselves, or th« laws which sovereigns affect to 
“ impose upon their followers are merely principles or maxims 
which they adopt as guides, or which they commend as guides to 
their successors in sovereign power. A departure by a sovereigik 
‘•or State from a law of the kind in question is not illegal. If a 
“ law, which it sets to its subjects, conflict with a law of the kind, the 
“ former is legally valid, or legally binding.” At the very best then, 
the Permanent Settlement stands on the basis above indicated, and, 
if ever the welfare of the country should require its abrogation, may 
and ought to be abrogated without hesitation on just and equitalile 
conditions : hut we think there is no present necessity for its 
abrogation, nor do we propose such a measure. We will now en- 
deavour to shew briefly wiiat the settlement of 1793 really was : — 
) The zemimlars and talukdars, who had for many years been 
frequently spoken of in State-papers as “ actual proprietors of 
the soil/* were now for the first time formally declared to be rightly 
so-called. 

(2.) The assessments were made permanent, and the increase of 
the State share of the produce, whether arising from the extension 
or from the improvement of cultivation was given to these pro- 
prietors. 

(3.) The zemindar’s rights were made alienable without the 
consent of Goverimiont. 

(4f.) The zemindar received the power in certain cases of cancel- 
ling lease.s. 

(5.) Many restrictions were imposed upon the zemindars of 
which the most important for our present purpose is the provi- 
sion uinler which the (iovernor-Gtiueral in Council reserved the 
right to exact Regulations protecting the dependent talukdars, 
ryots, and other cultivators of the soil. 

We now enter upon the discus.sion of the important questions : — 
What was meant by the terms ** actual proprietor of the soil,” 
and what was the nature of the power which was reserved for the 
protection of the ryots? 

Our rea<lers need hardly he reminded that, from the earliest 
times down to the Permanent Settlement, there were two great 
parties directly interested in the land, viz., the cultivators and the 
State ; we have shown from the remotest periods of which we 
have record to the latest, that for the collection of the State dues, 
the State employed agents who were paid from those dues, while 
the cultivators enjoyed the lands ; and we have shown that the 


•Piovince of Jurisprudence determined/’ Vo). I, p. 22^ 
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State was entitled by * the ** ancient law of the country to a cer« 
tain proportion of the produce of every beegah of land demand- 
“ able in money or kind according to local custom/* while to the ac- 
tual holding of the land the State made no claim. It will be remem- 
bered also, that it was Lord Cornwallis' purpose, to make over 
to the zemindars the lights which he deemed it undesirable for 
the Qovernment to retain. It will not have been forgotten 
that, from the very earliest period of British rule to the time of 
the Settlement, the protection of the ryots, and the preservation 
of their rights, bad been the subjects of the greatest care and 
attention of the statesmen and politicians of all grades and of all 
shades of opinion. It is now almost needless to point out, that it 
never was, nor could have been, the purpose of the framers of the 
settlement to make over to the zemindars the rights of the ryots. 
As in ancient days the rights of the zemindars weie carved out 
of the rights of the State, so at the settlement, the additional 
benefits conferred on them were derived from the same source. 
The new rights of the zemindars were rights as against the Gov- 
ernment, and not rights as against the ryots ; throughout the Re- 
gulations there is not the slightest indication tliat the ryot’s position 
was in the smallest degree t«» be affected or changed for the worse ; 
on the contrary, there is distinct provision for their protection. 
Whatever was meant l>y the term ‘‘actual profu ietor of the soil,'* it is 
quite plain that ihe zemiudais were not “absolute proprietors “ “ Al- 
though the zemindars^f* (says the Court of Directors) with whom the 
Permanent Settlement was made, are, in the Regulation respecting 
“ that arrangement, declared to he “ the actual proprietors of the 
**soil although their zernindaries are called landed estates, and 
all other holders of land are denominated tlieir “ undertenants ; 
and although, as we shall have occasion more particularly to 
“ observe in the course of this dispatch, the J use of these terms, 
“which has ever since continued current, has in practice, contri- 
•• buted with other causes, to perplex the subject of landed tenures, 


* Preamble to Regulation XIX. of 
1793. 

t Re veil ne Letter to Bengal (ceded 
aud conquered provinceb), dated 15th 
January 1K19. (Hengal Revenue 
Selections, Vol. I, p. 352. 

i We have above attributed the 
use of these words to that national 
feeling which induces Englishmen to 
seek equivulents in other countries 
for ideas familiar to them at home ; 
but though this tendency was plainly 
marked, even bo early as the lime of 


Warren Hastings, and produced 
much effect not only in India but m 
England, it was no doubt materially 
Btreiigtliened by the desire of Govern- 
ment, that the zemindars nhouhi not 
be Hubject lo the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, as tiiey would have 
been, if they had bt^en considered 
mere officials. Vide Halhed’a AJi^einoir 
on the iauo-tenure and principles of 
taxation. Calcutta, 183*2 — quoted in 
the '^zemindaty settlement in lienga),’* 
Vol. 1, p. 129, App. 
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and thereby to impair, and in many cases to destroy the rights 
of iinlividiials, yet it is clear that the righis which were actually 
** recognized to exist in that class l»y the enactments of the Perina- 
“ nent Settlement, were not intended to trench upon the rights 
** which were possessed by the ryots/’ Let us turn to an authoiity 
which cannot he objected to, as State literature,” viz,y the 
decisions of the learned judges of the High Court in the great 
rent case We can afford space for only two quotations but these 
will suffice : — 

As regards the legislation from 1793 down to Act X, it, in 
my opinion, shows clearly that the zemindar never was, and never 
" was intended to be, the absolute proprietor of the soil. He 
** never was proprietor in the English sense of the term, or in 
** the sense that he could do with it as he pleased; for 
''certain classes of ryots have at all times had rights quite 
^‘inconsistent with+ absolute ownership having rights which 
entitled them to remain in occupation so long as they paid 
“their lents.” Mr. Justice Norman observes as follows: — 
“ These provisions appear to me to show that, although the 
“zemindars were by the regulations constituted owners of the 
“ land, such ownership was not J absolute.” 

Mr. Justice Macphersoii ing right.s, aud rights over the sui-fjice 

Dengiil Law Reports. Full Bench of the soil were separated by the 
Killings, p. 230. Common Law. 

t Babii Ashutosh Mookeijee Babu Ashutosh Mookeijee says, 
alleges that Messrs. Mackenzie and that the two sets of rigliLs were iu 
O'Kinealy “ contend that nothing the hai)d.s of one zemindar who .se- 
particular was meant by the ex pres- parated them himself. Mr. Phillips 
eion ‘proprietor of the soil.' They remaiks : — “The separation in this 
were not the fiist to limit its meaning. “ case does not seem to have ongiiiat- 
I Babu Ashutoah Mookerjee dis- “ ed with the zemindar, but to have 
eussHB at some length a case quoted been ail along insisted upon by the 
by Mr. O'Kinealy as showing how “Coveinmeut; and the Permanent 
limited proprietary rights were ; he Settlement does not seem to have 
claims a victory over Mr. O'Kinealy, “been considered to entitle the 
who, he thinks, has been content “zemindar to the minerals as part 
with the imperfect information de- “ of tne soil for which be was set- 
nved from “ some obscure portion tied with a.s actual proprietor. It 
of State-literature,” We regret that ’* is true, the settlement for the mi- 
we have not at hand the reports “nerals had been made with the 
which he quotes, that we might exa- “zemindar, the convenience of such 
mine them for ourselves. But Mr. “acoiiise being obvious, but the 
Phillips at the end of his eighth lec- “separate assessment and separate 
lure (Tagore LeclureM for 1875) gives convenience of the loha mehstl 

ua an abstract of this very case taken weie considered sufficient to show 

from the reports. The point of dif- that the loha mehal was held in 
ference between Mr. O’Kinealy and ‘a difTerent right from the zerniu- 
Babu Ashuiosh Mookeijee is briefly ‘ dary.'’ This exactly contirms Mr. 
this : Mr. O'Kinealy says, that min- O'Kinealy's account of the case. 
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We have shown that it was not the purpose of the framers of the 
R('guiatioMs of 1793 to surrender the ryots to the vices* * * § and weak- 
ness of the zeinindar, or to the rapacity and dishonesty of tlieir 
ayeuts. Some, restrictions were imposetl on lire zemindars and their 
representation by express legislations. Existing abwabs were to bei* 
coiisolidatetl with the rents or ** assul ” (as it is still called) and 
pottahs specifying the rents, by whatever rule or custom regulated 
wt re to be given in a form to be approved of the Collector. J No 
new abwab or cess was to l>e8 imposed upon the ryots “under 
any || pretence whatever,” and an offender was made liable to a 
penalty of three times the sum exacted.^ It is recommended, for 
the sake of the mutual convenience of the landlords and ryots, that 
the rents fluctuating with tlie kind of the produce grown, .shotdd be 
fixed by agreement ; Init, wherever the established custom was, that 
the rents should so fluctuate, ami the parties intrusted sliould prefer 
it to continue, exact and particular written engagements were to be 
entered into.** Ryots might demand pottahs, and refusal was to he 
punishable with fine. There is no necessity for enumerating more 
of these provisions, which no one will venture to dispute : 
but there is one rule indirectly protecting the ryots, the exact 
meaning of which has formed the subject of controversy, and 
which we are bound to notice ; this rule is to be found in 
sections 52 and 63 of Regulation VIIL of 1793, Wc reproduce 
these two sections below.f^ 

* Of course we do not deny that dary or e-itate, under the preacrit)ed 
there may have been then, as tm- reHtiictions, in whatever manner he 
doiibtedly theie are now, good zemio- may think proper ; but every engage- 
d.irs ai d houe.st servants, but ample merit conti acted with under-fariuera 
justification fur our words is to be shall be specific as to the amount and 
found in the writings of the day, conditions of it ; and ail sums 
“We know what the zemindars are** received by .«ny actual proprietor of 
gays Shore. land, or any farmer of land, of what- 

f llegulatioii VIII. of 1793, Sec, ever description, over and above 
54, 57 and 58 what la sp^^cified in the engage'oent, 

J Ibifl^ Sec. 65. of the pei Kons paying tlie same, shall 

§ It. will be remembered that the be con.siilered as extorted, and be re- 
imposition of new abwabs was the p:iid with a penalty of double the. 
method of enhancement known to amount. The le.strictious prescribed 
those times. and referred to in this section are 

II If the Permanent Settlement the foIl<»wiug : — 
was a contract, is there a single estate LIII. — No person contracting with 
in all Bengal on which this provision a zemindar, independent talukdar, or 
has not been broken ? other actual propiietor, or- emploved 

^ Regulation VI LI. of 1793, Sec. 56. by him in tne management of the 

** Ibid, Sec. 56. collections, without an amilnamah, or 

tt No. lilL— The zemindar, or written coinrni<<sion, signed by such 
other actual proprietor of land, is to zemindar, independent talukdar, or 
let the remaining lands of his zemin- other actual propiietor. 
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At the same time we would earnestly desire our readers to refer 
for themselves to the four sections immediately preceding them 
in the Regulation. 

Babu Ashutosh Mookeijee thus describes these sections : sections 
48-51 deal with the relations between the zemindar and depen- 
dent talukdars, istemrardars and mocurrydars, and immediately 

after, the Regulation proceeds to enact as follows*' He then 

quotes sections 52-60 of the Regulations, and proceeds to say 
“We must bear in mind that the remaining lands spoken of in section 
52 arc all the lauds of the estate, save the lands in the possession 
of dependent talukdars, istemrardars, and mociiirydars. The 
plain meaning of section 52, and the next following section 
above cited, is this. The zemindar is to be at libei t}^ to let the 
remaining lands in any manner he may think proper, subjoft only 
to the prescribed restrictions, that is to say : 1st, section 58, if he 
elects to let his lands in farm, the farmer shall not be aiitborized 
to collect rents from the ryots, unless he is armed with an aniil- 
namah ; 2nd, section 54 and so on, through sections 55-60, which 
we have already abstracted and considered as having general appli- 
cation ; Baboo Ashutosh Mookeijee tacks them on to section 52, 
and wo regret that he is aide to quote iu bis support, the Jiigh 
authorit)’^ of Mr. Field, though for our part we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that Mr, O’Kincaly and Mr. Mackenzie are with 
us. 

Babu Ashutosh Mt^okerjoe thus takes sections 54 to 60, as 
connected with section 52, and as applying only to tlie lauds 
which were not iu the possession of dependent taJiikdari, istom- 
rardars and mocurrydars.” If this be so, the ryots holding 
under dependent talukdars have no such protection as is afforded 
to the ryots holding directly of the zemindars ; what can be 
tlni reason of this extraordinary omission? But a |i; lance at the 
words of sections 54, 55, 56, 58 and 59 shows that no such 
omission is to be laid to the charge of the authors of the Regula- 
tion. Every one of those sections refers to transactions between 
dependent talukdars and the lyots ; “all proprietors of land and 
dependent talukdars*' are to consolidate the abwabs with the 
assul ; no actual proprietor of land, or dependent taliikdar, 
or farmer, is to impose new abwabs ; it is expected that in 
time, the proprietor of land, dependent talukdars and farmers 
of land, and the ryots will change the fluctuating into fixed 
rents ; every zemindar, independent talukdar, or other actual 
propiietor of land, and every dependent talukdar is to prepare 
a form of pottah for the collector’s approval ; a ryot may demand 
a pottah from the actual proprietor of land, dependent talukdar, 
or fanner, and so on. We think that this argument alone is 
sufficient to support our contention ; but it is further borne out by 
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tlie original punctuation which connects section 52 with section 
53, and not with the following sections. Moreover, in the old 
edtf.ioiis of the Regulations, and even in Clarke’s ( published in 
1852), we find the * marginal abstract of section 53 to be, “ restric- 
tions alluded to in section 52 this does not extend beyond 
section 53. On the question of punctuation, Babu Ashutosh 
MookeijeH profesess tliat it is ‘‘impossible to be serious;” in our 
opinion the argument derived from the punctuation is of trifling 
weight, compared witdi the study of the words. 

We read together sections 48 to 53, and thus interpret 
them, -f* Actual pioprietors of land are to enter into engagements 
with dependent talnUdars ; such engagements will include any 
progressive increase which the proprietors may be entitled to tle- 
mand, but | mociirrydars or isteinrardars of the nature of those 
dosciihed in section 18, are not liable to pay increased rents, if they 
have already hold their lands for more than twelve years ; incroa.s- 
ed rents are not to he demanded of those whose holdings were 
more recent, if the proprietor of land has bound himself not to 
lay any increuso upon them ; but this latter restriction is not fo 
be binding on oflicers of Government, if the estate should be Imld 
khas, or on § fanners if it should be let in farm. Section 51 lays 
down rnlc.s for the prevention of undue exactions from the depen- 
dent talnkdars; and section 52 authorises the zemindar to let tLo.-t‘ 
lands which are not included in the dependent taluks, “in what- 
ever manner,” ( not, it will be observed, at whatever rates^ or on 
whatever prmci/ples) he may think proper; if he wishes to h t 
them to under farmers, he may do so under specific agreements ; 
but whether he manages these lands directly by agents or farms 
them, he does so, subject to the restriction, that no farmer or agent 
shall be authorized to || take charge ’ of the lands or col lecSons 
without a written commission signed by the proprietor. 

The only point, wliich we think can fairly be argued against us, 
is, that section 52 alludes to the “prescribed restrictions,” whereas 
section 53 includes only one restriction; we think, however, tliat the 
plural may he justified, since (1) the agent, and (2) the farmer were 
severally forbidden to take charge without written authority ; but, 
even if this view be incorrect, it is quite possible that the plural 
termination may be a mere accident, such as has happened in other 

• These uiargiuid abstracts are qualify sec. 48, aod are ijot iude- 
law, vide Section 8 of Kegulation pendent. 

5CLX of 1793 : “ ^ he subjects of § By “farnoier*^ is meant a fanner 
every Section and Clause shall be bolding under Government, 
inserted opposite to it in the margin 1| The phrase “ take charge of 
as concisely as possible.’' the lands or collections” shews con- 

t I.C., zemindars, independent cluaively that the letting is not to 
talukdars and others. ryots. 

X Sec. 49 and 50 manifestly 
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cases. la the old edition of the Regulations now before us, we see^ 
in the very beginning of Regulation I. of 1793 — The following 

Articles of the Proclamation ” “ is hereby enacted into a Re* 

gulation such a slip may have occuired in this instance also ; at 
any rate, wo think tlie objection is of no weight whatever, compared 
with the arguments drawn from the plain meaning of the words. 

If we have wearied our leadeis with this discussion, , our plea is, 
that tho matter lias a most important bearing on the subject of 
enhancement. 

Besides the specified restrictions on the powers of the zemindars, 
we have found, that the authors of the settlement reserved for 
themselves the right of interference, and tlicy did so in the following 
terms : — * It being the duty of tlie ruling power to piotect all 
classes of people, and more paiticniarly those, who from situation 
are most helpless, the (loveriKir-General in Council will, wlien- 
ever he may deem it ])ro]>er, enact siicli Regulations as he may 
think necessary for the protection of the dependent talukdars, 
ryots, and other cultivators of the soil ; and no zemindar, independ- 
ent talukdar, or other actual proprietor of land, shall be entitled on 
tliis account, to make any objection to the discharge of the fixed 
assessment which thc-y liave respectively agreed to pay.’* 

Bal)u Ashutosh Mookeijee professes to explain to us (1) — what 
this reservation does not mean, and (2) what it does mean. We 
have read Ins explanation ; and so far as we can nmlerstand, it 
ainounis to this — that llie reservation (1) does not moan anything, 
and, (2) does mean niUhiug. Tho explanation of what the reservation 
does not mean, consists apparently of two parts ; first, there is an 
assertion, -f- wiiich is wholly unfounded, that the Governor-General 
did not loserve tlie right to interfere on behalf of ryots against de- 
pendent talukdais, and that thcrcfoie, the latter may justly complain 
of any legislative intciference ; secondly^ a plirase is quoted from 
the preamhie of Regulation IT. of 1793 containing “these memo- 
rable wolds” : — “No power will | then exist in the country by 
which the rights vested in the landholders by the Regulations 
can be infringed, or the value of landed property affected/' 
Wo wish to point out, tliat the whole question at issue is, what 
are‘“ tho rights vested in the landholders by the Regulation?* 

And now let us see how we are helped by Babu Ashutosh 

* Regulation I. of 1 793, Sec. VIII. their ryots shou]<l be tried. The ob- 
t We need aiinply lefer to the ject of the Regulation was to esta- 
terma of the Regulation just quoted. blish between the executive aiitbori- 
X i.f*., 'after the e^uiblishmeiit of ty and the zeiuiudars a tribunal. 
Courts by which questions between winch the latter might deem impar- 
Ihe public and the pi opi ietor of land, tial, aud not of course to restrict 
and again between these persons and future legislation. 
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Mookerjee to discover what the reservation does mean. He begins 
by a quotation which, he says, contains the quintessence of can loads 
of State>literature, ” and which contains statements nearly all true, 
but none relevant ; he then parodies the Governor-Generars procla- 
mation, most ingeniously interpolating a sentence of his own : — 
“ You shall not,” he says, addressing in the person of the Gover- 
nor-General the zemindars of Bengal, “ Yov^ shall not be allowed 
to claim any compensation for the loss of your tjuestionable 
“ seignorial jurisdiction, privileges dud perquisites'* and no 
zemindar, independent talukdar, or other proprietor of land, 
shall be entitled on this account to make any objection to the 
discharge of the fixed assessment wliich they have respectively 
agreed to pay. In a note explaining this interpolated passage, it 
is said that, “ in pursuance of the power reserved by the pro- 
“ clamation, Regulation VI II. of did away wiih the abwahs, 

mhatool, and other perquisites, and the civil and criminal jurisdic- 
“ tion exercised by the zemindars was taken away by section 66 of 
** that Regulation/' It might be said with almost equal trutli, 
that a man’s right to steal (or “ perquiste,” if a more graceful 
term be required) was taken away by section 37J) of the Penal 
Code ! Wo need not again refer to the expressed intentions of 
Lord Cornwallis and Mr. Shore ; our readers are in possession of 
them, and can form their own judgment. The meaning attached 
to the Regulations stchseqaenth/ of the Court of Directors may be 
gathered from the following extracts from their* Revenue letter 
to Bengal, dated 15th January 1819 : — 

It is also a circumstance which is not to bo overlooked, that 
“ although so many years have elapsed since the conclusion of that 
settlement, yet no resort has been had to the exercise of the power, 
“ we then expressly reserved, of interfering for the purpose of 
“ defining and adjusting the rights of the ryots'* 

We have now seen, that from remote antiquity, cultivates have 
enjoyed rights ; that throughout the Mahornedan times, these lights 
were acknowledged ; that this same ])olicy was pursued up to the 
time of the Permanent Settlement ; (hat it was the object of tlie 
authors of the settlement to make that policy perpetual, and 
tliat they framed their Regularions with that view. Why tlieii 
was this design in a great measure unsuccessful '( It was simply 
because, while the liabilities of the zemindars were ascertained 
and defined, those of the ryots were not; excessive and, as the 
event proved, unjustifiable reliance was placed in the pottah re- 
gulation ; not only were exaggerated ideas entertained of its efficacy, 
but the Government was greatly misled as to the extent to 


* Bengal Revenue Selection, Vol, I, p. ^57. 
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which it had been carried out Neither the zemiadar nor the 
ryot, had at that time any stroncj interest in the enforcement of ita 
provisions. The landlord disliked it, because he wished not to be 
bound, and scorned to bind himself to a ryot ; the ryot, because 
he feared, that the receipt of a pottah would place his tenancy on 
a lower footing, and perhaps deprive him of excess lands in his 
cultivation. It “ was of much more importance (say the Direc- 
tors in 1819) for the security of the ryot, to establish what 
the legitimate rates of the pergimnah were, according to the 
customs of the country, or at all events to have ascertained 
the rates actually existing, and to have caused a record of 

"them, in either case, to be carefully preserved, than merely 

" to enjoin the exchange of engagements between them and 
the zemindars, leaving in total uncertainty the rules by 
which those engagements were to be formed. It is true 

“ that to have taken the rates at which the ryots were 

" actually assessed by the zemindars, at the period of the 
"Peimanent Settlement as the maximum of future demands, 
" w’^ould have had the effect, as Mr. Shore observed in one of bis 
minutes, of confirming subsisting abuses and oppressions ; but 
‘‘it would, at least, have iixed a limit to tliem.'" But, though 
these rights were not specifically recorded, we find throughout 
the regulations the phrases "established pergimnah rates, establish- 
"e<l custom, rents regulated by rule or custom, the Nirkhundy of the 
" pergnnnali,^' and similar expressions. It is true, that these phrases 
generally applied primarily to r^^ots witli rights of occupanc\" or 
khudkasht ryots ; but these constituted by far the largest part 
of the ro^'ts of Bengal ; and it must never be forgotten, that at 
tlie time of the Permanent Settlement, paikasht or temporary 
ryots, used to pay* lower rents than those with rights of 
occupancy. Bal)u Ashutosh Mookerjec has quoted Regulation 
XLIV. of 1793, and has foumled upon it — as read with Regulation 
VIII. of 1793 — a theory that the zemindar is “left to let his lands 
in any manner he may think proper ; and that there is no limit to 
the rent he may demandy except his agreement with the ryot 
which must always bo reduced to writing ; and the term of 
which is in no case to exceed ten years ; but as regards the 
khudkasht ryots, who'\‘ were at the time upon the landy he must 

* We believe that this is so still scheme for the adjustment of occu- 
in some districts, though not in the pancy rents inevitably failed, 
majorny. The rents of such r> ots t So that, in a measure intended 
aiui the propoitioii which they bear ‘Ho promote the future ehse aud 
to the rents of occupancy ryots vary happiness of the people for ever,*’ 
very greatly now in Heng'al ; in the only the rights of the existing geuer- 
face of this fact Sir Richard IVmple’s ation wore to be protected. 
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not cancel their pottahs, so long as they pay rents according to 
the pergnnnah rate.’* \Vt‘ shall not retuni to Regnlatioii VIIL 
wliich has already been ^li'Cnssed, but ir is noci ssary and rele- 
vant to this portion of our subject, to consider shortly Regulation 
XLIV. The circumstances under which that Regulation was 
passed were these : it* was apprehended that as the public de- 
mand was now fixed, many proprietors either from improvidence, 
ignorance, or with a view to raise money, or from some other 
causes or rnotivea, might be induced to fix at an under rate the 
jumma of existing dependent taluks, or might create new 
taluks to be held at a reduced jntnma, or to let lands in 
farm, or grant pottalis for the cultivation of land at a 
reduced rent for a long term, or in perpetniry. It was held 
that such engagements, if permitted to he valid, would leave 
it in the power of weak, improvident, or ill-disposed proprietors 
to render their property of little or no value to their heirs ; pro- 
mote vice and injustice ; occasion a permanent ilirninntion of 
the resources of Government arising from the lands in tlie 
event of the rent or revenue reserved such proprietors being 
insufficient for the discharge of the amount of the public de- 
mand upon their estates ; ho an abuse of the benefits conferred 
by the Permanent Settlement; and, moreover, he repugnant to 
the ancient and establishe<l usages of the country according to 

which the dues of Goyernmcnt from the lands are 

unalienable without its expros sanction. It was, however, 
considered essential that proprietors of land should have a dis- 
cretionary power to fix the revenue payable by their depemlent 
talukdais ; and to grant leases oi fix tlie rents of their lands for a 
term sufficient to induce their dependent talukdars, under farmers, 
and ryots to extend and improve the cultivation of their lands. 
With the view, therefore, of preventing the improvidence and vice 
of the proprietors from being injitiious to the interests of tlieir 
heirs, or of the State, pottalis were not to bo granted for a term 
exceeding ten years ; and these were not to be renewed till 
the last year of their currency. The period cf ten years was 
fixed so as to allow proprielois to make fair arrangements* at 
low rates for the extension ami imj>rovement of their cultiva- 
tion, It is obvious that ryot.s entitled to hold pottahs at 
fixed rates, or rates determined by fixed rules or customs, could 
lose noduiig by this Regulation, while it gave encouragement and 
protection to tlie paikasht ryots. We will now turn to Regulation 
IV. of 1794. We there see it-f* iai«l down, that “ if a dispute shall 
arise between the ryots and the persons from whom they may 


Preuuiblti to the Ilegulatiun. 
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be entitled to demand pottahs (whether the rent be payable 
in money <»r kind)^ it shall ho determined in the Dewanny Adaw- 
*‘lufc of the zilhih in whicti the lauds may be situated, according 
to the rates established in the 'pergunnah for lands of the 
same description and quality as those respecting which the 
** dispute may arise.” 

“ The rules in the preceding section are to be considered iippli- 
** cable, not only to the pottahs which the ryots are entitled to 
‘‘ demand in the first instance under Regulation VITI, of 1703, 
“ but also to the renewal of* pottahs which may expire or become 
cancelled under Renvlatio^i XLIV. of 1793, And to remove 
all doubt regarding ibo rates at which the ryots shall he entitled 
“ to have such pottahs .euewed, it i^s declared, that no proprietor 
or farmer of land or any other person^ shall require ryofs^ 
“ whose pottahs may e f pirt or become cancelled under the last- 
mentioned Regulaf on, to takeout nciv pottahs at higher rates 
“ than the establishc t rates of the pevgunnah for lands of 
the same quality an i description,"^ 

These Regulations, )ot only do not bear out Bahu Ashutosh 
Mookerjee’s theory, 1 ut prove exactly the icverse. Wo have 
seen then that, tho\ gh the Regulations asserted the rights 
of the ryots, both kl« ulkaslit and paikaslit, tlujy did not define 
those rights ; nor was iiy compielnuisive executive enquiry into 
them undertaken ; in )ne or two disincts, lv)eal officers liy their 
personal energy sue/ ceded in securing what belonged to the 
people, hut in the pi )vinco at large this was not so. The mis- 
chief thus begun wa.^ continued and increased by subsequent 
legislation. Not lonj after the. Permanent b?cttlemcnt, it was 
found that the zernimi is requiied the assistance of some law to 
enable them to collect their rents. The demands of Government 
at that time were von heavy in proportion to the rent-rolls of 
the proprietors ; and ;i : realization of lenta was difficult, and the 
sale law strict and str etiy applied, the necessary result was, that 
the majority of the zemindaris changt3d hands in the course of a 
few years, and the reve uies of the State seemed to he in danger. 
The zemindars were tin uofore invested by Regulation VII. of 1799 
with powers large, and as the event proved, capal>le of abuse. 
This Regulation was fnllovveil by Regulation V. of 1812, and these 
two weapons, known asd* “ haflan” amt J “ panjain,” were placed 
in the hands of the zemindar. Their use has been shortly and 
graphically described by Mr. Buckland in his Annual Admiuis- 

* IiicIihHdv pottahs given for tho + Seventh.*' 

extension or improvement of culti- t Fifth.” 

vjition. 
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tration Report of the Banlwan J»ivisioii lor the year 1872-73 ; — 
“ Under the ‘ haftan ' process (Regulation VII. of 1799 the 
person of the ryot could he seized ; under the ‘ panjarn' pro- 
cess (Regulation V. of 1812), his property could he distrained ; 
“ and in either case the proceedings commenced by a strong pre- 
“ sumption equivalent to a knock down blow against the ryot/' 
Their is no evidence of any intention to inflict injury on the 
ryot ; and * probably the framers of these Regulations inherited 
all the benevolent sentiments towards him, which their prede- 
cessors had uttert‘d and attempted to carry into practice : the 
actual result, however, was disastrous. 

Clouds of witnesses aic at hand to tell us what hapj'enc<l ; but 
wo will not weary our readers wuth the record of their evidence ; 
we will quote hut “|* one ])assago which is expressed in mild and 
gentle terms compared with those used by other§. 

The number of summary processes available by landholders 
against their tenants for various purposes is already largo ; and 
“ it is a uotoiious fact, that they are frequently abused for the 
purposes of oppression and extortion. Tenants :ue compellable 
" by force, used at the dificretion of private individuals, to attend 
at the cutcheiry of the zemindars to adjust the accounts of rent ; 
their personal and moveable property and ciops are liable 
to distraint and sale after a more reference to the local revenue 
authorities ; they are liable to bo arrested, witli or without pre- 
vioiis notice, by a process issued on the app'ication of the 
landlord or his servants without any previous encjuirv as to the 
“ necessity thoreof ; they are liable to be anierced in sundry 
** penalties on a summary investigation of complaints preferred 
“ against them. 'J’hese remedies devfsed originally for the better 
“ realisation of the land-revenue of the country, public and pri- 
“ vate, arc, it is well known, now a terror to the well-disposed 
“ part of the tenantry of the country, and have practically re- 
** ditced an immen^^e majority of the notion to a condition con- 
siderably below that of freemen.*' And, when to these oppres- 
sions, practised under colour of the law, we add the violence 
and extortions for which tlie zemindar was his own legal autho- 
rity, who will be bold enough to say that the Gove»'nment fulfilled 
its acknowledged duty “ to promote the ease and happiness of 
the people,*' and “ to protect all classes, and more particularly 

This is more than “ probable,'* t ^Editor of tlie Hindoo Patriot 
for one of the objects of Kegulatioii (Baboo II urish t'lniiider Mookerjee), 
V, of 1812 wart to remove the ‘‘ ooii- Habii Rambunath (late Judge 

siderable abuses and oppressions,’* of the High Courts , and others 
which the zemindars were practising. “ Zemindary Setikment of Bengal,** 
( Vidiit Preamble to the Begiilatiou). p. •274.) 
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“ those who from situation are most helpless % ” This state of 
thingwS was not i.nkuown to the Government or to its * officers ; 
the Court of Directors in 1819 acknowledged that th(3 power, 
reserved in the Uogulatinn.s for the protection of the ryots, had 
never beeti usee ; enquiries were made from time to lime, and 
from time to time weighty protests issued from those who knew 
the facts, hut nothing'f* of importance was done until the passing 
of Act X. of 18 >9. It is not our purpose to diseuss that piece 
of legislation at length ; we do not see in it (to use Mr. Macken- 
zie's phiase) a legal revelation, which *' it is heresy to snpple- 
“ ment and saciilego to alter/* hut it is unquestionable that, at 
least 111 Lower Bengal as distinguishe<l fiom Hehai, its operation, 
apart from tlie abulition of haftaii” and “ panjain'* has, on the 
whole, been favo.nrahle to the rjots 1'he riglit of occupancy con- 
ferred hy it has done something towards placing tin* ryot who 
can get it, in tlc‘ position of the khoodkasht ryot of old days ; but, 
tlleoleticall 5 ^ at least, this advantage has boon maned by the pro- 
visions foi eiihancenient, a process which we have already shewn 
was not ack now lodged in the tunes before the st^ttlcineut, and 
found no place in the lleguhuions, Piactically, the extieiiio diffi- 
culty of woiking the enbancomcMit pn>viKions has been to tlie 
advantage of the ryots : but this is not saiisfacttory to the land- 
hji’ds, neither <lo they consider tluit tln‘ means given them for the 
realization of leiits are sufficiently cheap and prompt. Conse- 
quently in some parts of Ihuigal. wlicn* tlie lyots arc beginning 
to know the lav/ as well as their own powei in combination, 
there is no doubt, that their condition is improving, not so 
much from the excellinice of law, as trom its iiieffi- 

ciiiiicy — an advantage to wdiich tiiey are not entitled. 
In otlier ])arts <»f Jlcngal, and above a.ll in liebar, Act X. of 1859 
has done the ryots little or no good, wlulc! it has autborisoil and 
stimulated enhancements. The zemindars aie willing enough 
to go ‘‘ behind Act X,” ami to obtain facilities for eiicbanciug and 
collecting their leiits ; but if this request he granted tliein, and the 
settlement, (such a.s it is) of the lelations between laudloid and 
tenant be (listurbed, the ojiportunity must be taken at aii}^ expeii.^e 
of time and labour, to revise the rent law generally ; and to do so 
in such a manner, that while the ryots arc* (;om|)t*Iled to pay the 
zemindais i.lieir just dues, at l<*ast, N()me part nniy be accorded 
to them of the protection so solemnly promised in 1793; and 
now let ns hear what account tlie Hent Law Commissioners Inive 
to give of then* labours: — In the interest ol the cultivaimg 

♦ Colebrooko, l.is.son, and inaiiy t nut of <‘ihii iu- 

othera. gulatiou VI 1. of 1 
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class*' (they say) — “ We have afforded protection from arbitray and 
“ excessive enhancement of rents. We have defined the incidents 
“ of a right of occupancy, and have made it a valuable property 
‘'in the hands of a careful tenant. We havu provided reasonable 
^'instalments of rent, and secured the evidence of payment. We 
“Viave restrained the harassment of honest tenants, when their 
“ landlords are co-parcenors, and cannot agp^o. We have given the 
evicted tenant the crop on the ground sown by himself, and 
“ have allowed him compensation for any improvements which 
he may have made ; and finally we have Gnd(?avoured to raise 
the standard of comfort by allowing the ryot to build himself 
a comfortable habitation, and by giving him some share in the 
‘^material progres.s of liis country. Jn the interest of the land- 
lord, we have provided rules for the registration of tenures, 
“ under-tenures, and occupancy holdings — we have allowed the ten- 
*‘ant to be ejected, who* disclaims l)is landlord's title, a valuable 
“ sanction in a country when the person who sets up a hostile one, 
“ too often hopes to support it hy Kubt)riiing to his side the tenants 
“of the person in possession — we have provided definite rules for 
the enlnincement of the rents of tenure-hoidersand under tenure- 
“holders — and for the purpose of the reasonable enhancement of 
“ryots* rents, we have placed the executive agency of Government 
“ at the disposal of the zemindar, and have put him in as good a 
“ position as Government itself for the achievement of this object. 

Finally, we have provided the auction-puu haser, wlio represents 
“ an important landholding interest in tliis country, with the means 
of realizing the profit of capital invested in land. Well, indeed 
“may the (Jonmiissioners say, that the advantages offered by the 
“ Bill to landlords are .a full equivalent or anything proposed 
“ to be given to the ryots.” 

But even if, of all these benefits proposed I’or the landlords, not 
one were conferred on them ; can it be said with truth and Justice 


** The zemindars do not seem to 
appreciate this boon, since il would 
involve in its operation a ryot who 
might perjure hiuiaelf for his land- 
lord’s benefit (vide Article in “ Calcut- 
taRe view” under heading‘*Disclaimer.'’ 
Certainly it would be very uinirate- 
ful in a landlord to requite such help 
by ejecting the giver of it ; and it 
appears possible, that the danger in- 
volved in such services might make 
the ryots less willing than they now 
may be, to render them. It is a 
singular argument for the zemindars 


to prodncf against a proposed law, 
that its teLoency would be to make 
them ac^ .ke part of rascals ! Tins, 
however, not a new line ; the Bri- 
tish Indian As'*uciatiuiJ in remonsbra- 
ing regarding Act X. of 1859, 8ai<i 
that “ the consequence to be dreadt*d 
“ from sucli a state of things, is either 
“ that the Courts will be swamped 

“ or that the zemindar will betake 

“ himself to fabricating kabulunts to 
enable him under the proposed jaw 
“to realize h.s just dues by process 
“■ of distraint.” 
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that, of those suggested for the ryots, there are any which fall 
outside the direct provisions of the Permanent Settlement, or the 
reserved rights of tlie Sovereign Power t Let us hear no more from 
the zemindars of the rights which the Permanent Settlement gave 
them against tlie ryots! Whatever claims tlie zemindars may 
have upon us, rest on no such foundation as this. They rest 
chiefly on the consideration that we cannot make history a 

blank, nor can we hid the last ninety years retrace their 

steps ; we have not to deal with what might or would have been, 

but with facts as they now are : nor can we lose sight of the 

enormous mass of rights and obligations which have been created 
under existing circumstances. 

The zemindars, too, liave not the power for evil whicli they had 
in tinies of less watchful and efficient administration ; and it is 
perhaps but just to say, that many among them have still less 
disposition for it than they have {)Ower. Olheial papers now, 
happily, often exljihit to us instances of liberality and public spirit ; 
and though these are few, considering tlie inagniiude of the 
country and of its population, they are sufficient to indicate tliat 
the zemindars are beginning to realize their duties. We are 
often told that these good deeds have their origin in ostentation, 
or still more often in a selfish desire that the doers may olitain 
honours or consideration from the Government ; wo do not care 
to enquire how far this charge can be justified ; it cannot be always 
true, and even where it is, we must remember tliat ‘‘ liypocrisy 
is the tribute paid by vice to virtue,” and that much has been 
gained in Bengal when sucli a tribute is deemed necessary. The 
standard of conduct for zemindars is not now what it was a hun- 
dred, fifty, or even twenty years ago. 

For these and other reasons, we hope, that they may yet 
become all that Lord Cornwallis, and the statesmen of his day, 
expected the Permanent Settlement would make them. We 
would leave zemindars in the possession of the enormous * gains 
which they have acquired since the settlement ; and wo are even 
willing to give them more, in cases in which it may be reasonable 
to d\> so. 

• “ The QoveriJiueut juninia of the Rs. 13,0,j,7S,935. lii other words, 
Permaueut Settlemeut was about the rates of rent which were iuteud* 
Rupees 2,85,87,722 and eight-tenths ed to he fixed by the Porniauent 
of the gross rental. One-third of Settlement have been trebled, and 
the land was waste, it is said : On the ryots are now being compelled 
these conditions, if the whole of to pay an excessive exaction of 
Bengal had been under cultivation, the Rs, 8,27,32,733 yearly.’' (Mr. O’Kin- 
gross rental would be Rs. 4,70,46,203. ealy’a Minute, Appendix to the Rent 
According to the Report of the Board Law Commissioners’ Report, p, 461). 
of Revenue it was, in 1877, equal to 

2r, 
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J^ut vve cannot forget that, even to this day, in defiance of the 
Permanent Settlement (which the zemindars tell us is a 
contract)* ahwabs and benevolences are levied without scruple 
imd almost without measure ; wo cannot forget that there are 
landlords who collect rents in monthly iustalineuts, each one of 
which may bo the subject of a separate suit ; we cannot forget 
that even among the enlightened and public spirited, there are 
some, who are stigmatised as grasping and inhuman landlords by 
public officers who have every motive and every desire to speak 
■well of them ; we cannot forget the miserable state of the tenantry 
of lleliar, or the immense sums spent for the relief of a 
famine-stricken, rack-rented people, who might have been a snb- 
stantial peasantry, able to bear their own burdens. Let our readers 
judge, whether it is not the duty of the Legi.slatnre to afford to 
“ tlmse who from situation are mo.st helpless,” some of the “ ease and 
happiness," which have been so long piomihcd to them, and to which 
they are entitled by the law, as well as hy ancient cnsloms, and the 
constitution of the country. Let the zemindais, with the memory 
of the Puhbiia disturbances still fresli in their minds, reflect, whether 
a successful resistance to just and necessary reforms might not 


• 'Wo liiivo shown, how those cesses 
were levied in 17C9 ; we will nf»w 
show the hlate of thiiiga existing ii 
century later. “ The modem zciiuii- 
“ dal »ax s his ryota for every exlra- 
“ vagnnoe or necepaily that circum- 
“ Ki.iiioes may hiiggost, as his predc- 
*' oe.'-sors taxed them in the past, ITe 
“will tax them for the support of 
“ his agents of various kinds and 
“df^giees; for the payment of his 
“ inec.nie-tax and his postal cess; 
“lor tlie purpose of an ele])hant for 
“ hiH own use ; for the cost of the 
“Htaiioiicry of his estubliahmeut ; 
“ f<ir the cost of iirintiiig the form* 
“ of his rent receipts ; for the jiay- 
“ ment of his lawyers. The milk- 
“ man gives his milk ; the oilman 
“ Ins oil ; the weaver his clothes ; 
“ the confectioner his sweetmeats ;tbe 
“fi^herI^an his fish. The zemindar 
“ levies benevolences from his ryots 
“ for a festival, for a religious cere- 
“ mony, for a birth, for a marriage ; 
“ he exacts fees from them on all 
“change of their holdings, on the 
“exc’hange f leases and a^ireeuients 


“ami on all tiansfors and sales; ho 
“ imposes .'I fine on them when ho 
“settles iheir potty disputes, and 
“when t)io police oi when the magn*- 
“ tr.ite vi>its Jiis estates; he levies 
blackmail on them when social 
.scandals tiaiispiic, or when :m 
‘ otfenco or an allVay is conimirtcd ; 
he establishes lii.s ]U’ivate pound 
near his eiitcherrv, and reah.se.s a 
line for eveiy head of cattle that, 
is caught tiespassing on the ryots 
•‘croj»s.*' (Sec Bvntjal AiimnnstvaUon 
Report.) It i.s not of course meant that 
ail the, so abw.ibo are levied by every 
zemindar, but some or others aie 
levied almost thnniglioiit tlie wjiolo 
province. In how many estate.s, not 
managed under the bupervision of 
Government, doe.s the zeniiudar really 
pay the road-cess from his own pi.>lit I 
j’ut this is not all ; zernindary ser- 
vants are systematically underpaid 
men, in ])ositionvs of great trust ami re- 
sponsihility, they uevoi thele.s.s lecLivo 
less tliaii the pa\ of day lal)ouiei.y, it 
being umlerstond that their real in- 
come is obtained from perquisites. 
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bring about their ruin ; and whether — not to speak of duty — it 
may not be wise and politic for them, in their own interests, to 
surrender some of what they (not unnaturally) consider their 
rights, which have never been given them by law, or which are 
opposed to the spirit and iutentlou of the settlement on which they 
found their claims. 


A District Officer. 



Art. Xr.— “TRAVKLS OF A HINDU" 

Chapter I. 

(Cordinued from the “ Calcutta Heview'' for October 1880J 

October G^A, 1876.— The train carried us on from Saharaupur, 
past the Doab Canal, to Sirsaiva^ a town of ancient date, wliich 
fell on the route of Mahmud of Ghizui from Kanonj. and also on 
that of Tinuir from Haridwara. Ten miles west of Sirsawa, we 
crossed the Western Jumna Canal, or the bed of the Budhi 
Jumna, Close hy this canal, on a spur of high land, lies the 
village of Sugh, which is identified with the ancient Srughna, 
or Hwen Thsang’s Sudo-kin-na, In the interval — some three 
miles — between Sugh and Jagadhri^ the next station, the Jumna 
forms a line of demarcation between the region of sand and the 
region of alluvium. Nature has set it as a permanent mark be- 
tween the arid desert on the west, and the verdant valley on the 
east. To cross the Jumna, is geographically to leave the Doab 
behind. 

Between Burrara and Ambala, is passed another river of still 
greater celebrity and sanctity. If the Jumna calls up associations 
by hundreds, the Sarasvati does so by thousands. In slowly 
passing the bridge thrown over it, we looked out from the 
train to survey this classic stream. The appearance of the 
Sarasvati is not at all woithy of its great historic fame. It 
is a poor, small, broken stream, flowing through a bed which, 
as far as it could be judged by the eye, has not the width of a 
quarter of a mile ; and if it were not for the associations con- 
nected with it, a man would turn from it as an uninteresting 
river. The water is clear and placid— the current having little 
or no strength. The depth also is inconsiderable — In one place 
we saw a man wade across. Not a craft of any kind is seen upon 
its waters ; but tlie banks on both sides are clothed with beautiful 
verdure, and rich mangoe-topes fringe them all along. 

The Sarasvati is so named from its peculiar features. Deri- 
vatively analysed, the word means ‘•full of lakes,” or pools, Into 
which the stream is broken. But this poor appearance of the 
Sarasvati dates from her disappearance iu the sandy desert ; before 
that event, it was a uoble stream, included in the Vedic Sapta- 
Sindhavaa, and held rank with the magnificent Punjab rivers, 
'rhe Uig Veda applies to it the same words, apasam apastamay or 
most copious of streams," that are applied to the Sindhii or 
Indus. The sages of old, dwelling on its bauks, speak of it as 
flowing on “ with a protecting current, a support, an iron barrier. 
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The stream rushes on like a charioteer, in her majesty outrunning 
all other rivers. Sarasvati is known as the one river, flowint^ on 
pure from the mountains to the sea.”* According to the Nirukta 
sarafi, in Vedic language, means waters. ’ 

Crossing the Sarasvati, we passed from the Brahmarishidesha 
into the Devanirmittam Brahmaverttam, or Manu’s “ tract 
fashioned by the g<jds,” and the Mahabharata's “ Vedi of the 
Pita-maha** — the scat of the great progenitor. Lying between 
the “ two divine ” rivers, Dhrisliadvati and Sarasvati— the 
modern Gaggar and Sursooty — the Brahmaverttam was the 
abode of our earliest Aryan forefathers, wliere lived the great 
patriarchs of our race, our Vedic poets and philosophers. They 
formed tlie outermost ripple of the great wave of Aryan emigra- 
tion, wliich flowing eastward from the Punjab, broke against and 
was stopped by the Sarasvati. Owning a common nationality, the 
Aryans from Central Asia had long lived together undivided in 
the tract of the Upper Indus. Either becoming straitened for 
room by multiplication, or pushed from behind by hordes of fresh 
emigrants, they began to move both westward to Persia, and 
eastward to India. Those who were carried in the eastern direc- 
tion, went step by stop along the rivers of the Punjab, till, proceed- 
ing from the Satadru (Sutlej) hy tho road skirting the north of 
the Desert, their vanguard halted, and took up their most advanc- 
ed position in the Brahmaverttam, bounded by the Sarasvati. 

By Piia-indhaj the Mahahliarata must ho understood to mean 
the great leader who conducted and planted the Aryan colony in 
the Brahmaverttam ; who had the merit of binding his followers 
together, and developing them into a nation and conquering 
power ; who laid down those first simple fundamental rules rouud 
which has gathered the mass of laws foiming tho great Hindu code. 
The leader of the western Aiyaus seems to have been Zoroaster. 
The leader of the Eastern Aryans must have been either Manu 
birnself, or oue of his descendants — Vaivaswata — bearing his 
patronymic — the same who, in after ages, for his supreme intelli- 
gence, liis great creative genius, became apotheosised, and worship- 
ped under tlie name of 13rahma.-J- 

The picture of early Aryan society in tho Brahmaverttam is 
reflected hy the hymns of tho Kig and Sam Vedas. Fancy paints 
tho members of tliat society as living in a state of tranquil bucolic 
felicity. There were shepherds wlio tended the flock, and agricul- 
turists who tilled the ground. There were spinners, weavers. 


* llyniii 95, Book 7th. See Muir’s and from that a poet. Afterwards 
“Sarisci it Texts.’' it signified the knowing^ and at last 

t In the earliest Vedic sense, the creative power. 

Brahma meant a prayer or hymn, 
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smiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, jewellers, stone-cutters, brewers of 
ale, compounders of perfume, and other craftsmen called forth by 
occasion. The able-bodied members of this community, transform- 
ed themselves into warriors, and rallied round their chief. There 
dwelt not only many men with vigorous powers of body, 
but also men with vigorous powers of mind. Bards chanted 
there the songs of heroic deeds Sages made there the 
first efforts of the human mind in letters and science. The 
speech spoken there Avas undefiled, pure Sanskrit. The reli- 
gion professed there Avas nature-worship, Avhich Avas to call on the 
good spirits of the creation, offer them thanksgivings, and ask 
them to participate in the Soma. The Brahmaverttam Avas the 
cradle of civilization, the focus from which emanated and radia- 
ted the first light. It Avas the stage on Avhich was played the 
first scene in the gieat drama of Hindu national life, the hallowed 
spot Avhence, bearing the germs of improvement, issued forth the 
pnipagandists of future Hinduism. 

The region most interesting in the Brahmaverttam must have 
been lliat on the banks of the Sarasvati, Avhich Avound not then, 
as now, a poor shrunken stream, bub as “ the chief of rivers/’ 
Thereabouts, probably, AA^as the seat or capital of tho hoary 
Pita-maha. The site of his city is now a matter of pure con- 
jecture. It was somewhere, as it strikes us, in the vicinity of 
Thanes wara, Avhere it Avas in that early age little better than an 
outpost, which, Avith a secure rear, Avas planted on the utmost 
frontier, facing the unconquered regions in the Orient.” Tlie 
landscape about the Sarasvati then pie&ented objects of wliich 
tho like is not to be seen in our day. The river bank, in those 
ages, Avas dotted Avith many an imboAvored hermitage, overhung 
with the smoke of sacrifices, and resounding with tho chant of 
sonorous hymns. They w^ere the abodes of our Vedic Rishis, 
or contemplative sages, Avho studied and invoked the mysterious 
agents of Nature in quiet seclusion. Vasistha and Viswamitra, 
Farasara and Vyasa, had their retreats along the banks of tlio 
meandering Sarasvati. Vasistha ** had an extensive hermitage 
in Sthanatirtha,” or Thaueswara, To the cast of it Avas Viswo- 
mitra* s hermitage. These tAvo mighty ascetics exhibited a great 
rivalry in their austerities.* 

Veda-Vyasa, Avho has the greatest name in Sanskrit literature, 
Avlio is one among our six immortals, had his asrama in a place 
Avhich is still called after him Vysasasthali, and is situated a few 
miles from Thaueswara. To the imaginations of literary pilgrims, 
the classic spot, by the side of the Sarasvati, over which hovers 


Legend ef the Mahabharata in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts.’^ 
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llie glory of his name, is fascinating in the highest degree. 
The Hindu nation, in European ftisliion, may not have marked the 
spot with “ storied urn or animated bust** in niemorium. JBut 
in their own fashion, they have cared to remember its site through 
every variety of change; to erect into a sacred pilgi image the 
place where is loft the trace of his mortal footstep, whore he 
collected and fixed tlic iloating litoratnie of the Vedas, where 
he founded th(i school in wliich the liig Veda was taught to Paila, 
the Sam Veda to Jaimiui, the Yayur Veda to Vaishainpayana, 
and the Athwarvan Veda to Sumautu. Vyusa was not satisfied 
with liaving accomplished this great literary undortaking. He 
A earned to leave behind him soinetlung original from Iris own 
great mind. It is said, that walking one day by the side of the 
JSarasvati, wiajrt in mnsings, he was inspired to crdobiate the 
groat war of tho iMaliabhaiala, Vyasa was the miustivl and 
ihapsodist of the Sarasvati, as Jlonier was the minslrel and 
iliapsodist ot Moles If Shakespeare is tho sweet swan of 
Avon/' Vyasa may hi' .st3ded tlie tuneful Uhdkravuca of the Saras- 
\ali ; and, like the dramas of Shakespore, the epic of Vyasa has 
not sulTeied lire less from the hands of copyists, eiiitors, ami 
intcr[)olatcrs. By making Vyasa a Bengali, a native of the 
Ihalmiaputra, Mr. Wheeler docs a very great lioiior to the people 
of BengaJ. But su dice it to say, with reference to tlris opinion — 

' “ Laugli where we must, be oaudhl where wo can/’ 

In the Brahinaverttam, the Aryans kept themselves pure 
and orthodox, — Aiyarr.s ia type, speecli, maimers, and faith. Ori- 
ginally come, not as conquerors like Baber and jNadir Shah, but 
as niunadic uandeiers and emigrants, just as the English had 
eonio as Iradfi.s, till conquest became an ineviuibio necessity 
fur them bolli, they had with thorn their wives and daughters, 
their flocks and heids, from the last of which probably is the 
fine race of kine in llurriana. They lived closely drawn togi'llier 
as a united body amidst strangers, without degiading their blood. 
Here and there, they took an aboriginal wife, and had mixed 
progeny, like Viswamitra. They ate beef I hen. 'J’Jiey drank 
Si)ma-brewed beer then. There was no caste. It was tho 
Satiya Vuga. The purity of its peojjle, the patriarchs there 
whose adventures form the first traditions of national glory, the 
sages from whom wliero derived the liisL treasures of tliouglit and 
arts of life, made the Bralirnaverttam regardcil fur many ages 
as holy laud, the abode* of god.s. It was loved and yearned for as 
Turkestan was by Bailor, as England is by Anglo-Indians. Inelud- 
mg llie Punjab, it long formed an intermediato locality and link 
bo'tween the seceding Zoroastriaiis on the ouo hand, and the seced- 
ing Brahmins on the other, between Iran and India. But, in later 
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ages, when the inhabitants of inner India, the occupants of the 
Brahmarishidesha and the Madhiyadesha, became thoroughly cast in 
the Hindu mould, and took a deep impress of the Hindu character- 
istics, the Sarasvati, at first the utmost eastern boundary of Aryan 
dominion, came to be regarded as the utmost western boundary of 
the pure land, governed by Brahmin ical law/* 

To bid farewell to the Sarnsvati, which has detained us long, 
let us give the legend of her disappearance. “ She was coining 
down the country with a book in her band, when she entered the- 
sandy desert, and was unexpectedly assailed by niiineroua demons 
with frightful consequences, making a dreadful noise. Ashamed 
of her own want of foresight, she sank into the earth, lest the 
Nishadas should Viecome acquainted with her.*** J’lic place of 
her disappearance is called Vinasana in Manu*s code. 

It would seem that the term vedi^ or raised seat, used in tin* 
Mahabharata, was applied as much from a religious, as from a 
geographical point of view. The tract between the Gaggar and 
»Sarasvati, is a little plateau interposed by Nature between the 
higher basin of the Jumna and the lower basin of the Sntlej. This 
elevation may be either from the upheaval of the land accoinp uiy- 
ing the submergence of the Sarasvati, or fiom the sub-llim:dyan 
torrentsannually overflowing and overlaying the region with alluvial 
deposits. It is still the same green country. But tlie arid region of 
the desert, with its “ sandhills in endless succession like the waves 
( f the ocean,’* is not far off. The warm breath of the loo^ feft every 
now and then, is coming from that quarter. No more are the 
Sivalik hills a soft, bluish streak upon the horizon. The eye now 
grasps them in a much clearer form. Every thing .seems to im- 
j)i-ove — the country, the cattle, and the men. The stalwart speci- 
mens of humanity are particularly interesting. The highroad 
through this tract has shifted its line many a time. Tlio oldest 
loute for communication between Hindustan and the Punjab, lay 
skirting the desert, and came out near Thaneswara. It was the 
loute by which the Aryans pn.shed their way ; by which Alexander 
meant to advance to the Qangc.s ; by which Hweu Tlisang travelled ; 
by which Mahomed of Ghizni, Mahomnd Ghori, and Timur, poured 
down with their troops. This old line being encroached upon 
l)y the desert, a new line was carried up, tjid Ambala and 
Sarhind — the same that is spoken of by Bernier, and has 
existed to form a part of our modern Grand Trunk Road. 

At Ambala the first object to attract our notice, was the corps of 
Sikh guards, in blue uniform on the platform of the station. Tall and 
stately, their persons were remarkable for a manly vigour, such as 


Tliorutou'a Guzelteer. Tod'a liajast/ian. 
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rarely meets the eye in Bengal. The sciuiucl posted at the ticket- 
<looi' wiiH an extra lofty More than Jsiv feet hi<^^li, ho out- 

topped all the crowd al)out iiim. He looked a poi fect cTwalier lii« 

soldierly appearance being largely iinprov^cd by his whiskers and 
beard. llo is a sikhit murdana — tlio true stamp of a man. 
Ho has eyes out of wliich (ho man shines.^'" 

Next our attention was drawn by a group of native ladies stand- 
ing ap.irt from the crowd at one end of the phitform. Dressed 

ill dhotis, they wore at once made out to be Bengali women all 

miitrons, who hiid como up to go down fioin liere, by tiie shortest 
cut, to Kurukshetra. Hioat credit is <luo to tiiese poor, aged, 
and, most likely, widowed ladies, who, under tdio escoit of two or 
tlirco as ai,»(jd and ignorant male relatives as thcunselvcs, have 
vontur.Ml to travel tlius far (»ut of the usual ciielc of a IJoijfuilds 
jdlgnmago Tiiily ha\e they listened to the recital ot"’ iho 
Maba.bharata. 'i'hey have a Iiv<dier imagination fiuin many of our 
political Jl.ibiis, wlio r.re immoveable fixtuies at tiieir lioiims, most 
unreasonably (‘xpecting to i)o worshipped wli(‘n tluw are more 
wooden stocks and sham idols. Wanned by their national tradi- 
tions, tho women who visit the secnos of their national glory, are 
wortider beings tlian thi)so who justify their political evisb‘iK*o by 
lialf a dozen memorials in the year. In India., pilgrimage i.s 
ano tiler name for travel, — and 'oyeln for art exhibition, 

Tlio hotels in Ambala arc close by the station. In some 11 vo 
minutes walked down to the Royal Hotel. The Native spccu- 
lator, who lias staited this project, keeps himself a myth, (lulling 
the wires from behind. His enterprise wears a Buropt‘an look, with 
ICiiropean superintendence, Eniopean noatne^ss, Knropoan routine. 
Tlie rooms, with high, sloping, thatched roofs, look mto a large 
plot of ground, dotted with little gardens of European plants, all 
in flower now. They were all occupied by Sahibs who had dropped 
in from various quarters at this tuif season. Luckily one of them 
was unoccupied, when wo made our appearance. Tliero is more 
than one hotel hero, keeping demand and accommodation duly 
balanced. The Native 13al>ns travelling up to Simla, generally 
take up their (|uarters at a Kali-Ban — tiioir hotel must be pre- 
sided over by a go<l to make it tho common ground for all castes. 

Creature comforting over, wo started otf to see the town. 
They say the heat here is as withering as tho cohl is biting ; but 
we had a nice October evening for our pedcsirian excursion. 
Ambala strikes the ob.server as a position of strategic impor- 
tance. On the extreme north-west, at the very gate of 


Conversation between T;nrd Mayo AiubaLi Biirbur. 
and the Ameer Sliere Ah, nt. the 
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Hindustan^ it is as it were a break-water to check the tide of 
invasiou. More than eleven hundred miles have we travelled 
up here. But little or nothing strikes us as strange, and 
makes us feel that we are in a new country. The same 
plain, the same plough working in the fields, the same 
well-irrigation, tlie same village congeries, the same naked pea- 
santry^ and the same women with veiled heads and armlets to 
the elbow. It is the same Hindusthani lingua franca — the 
same substantive civilization. In Europe, this distance would 
cover England, France, Switzerland, and Italy, and afford to the 
traveller a great variety of scenes and conditions — geographical, 
political, social, and artistic. The uniformity of views natural, 
is a proof that India is meant by nature to form a grand unity. 
The uniformity of views artificial, speaks of the nbi(juity of the 
Hindu impress on the life of the country. The only new sensation 
experienced is that from a dry, light, elastic air. Tlio oj[)ly new 
object witnessed, is the gigantic limestone escarpment 'of the 
Sivalik hills, which wall in the plains. 

There is little to see, and nothing to admire, in Amhala. It comes 
under the head of a cantonment,— and one cantonment is so very like 
another; a repetition of the same wide roads, shaded walks, trim 
bungalows, barracks, baztirs, parade-grounds. This is the wliite 
town of Amhala, with all the improvements on earth at the ex- 
pense of the Indian tax-payer. The black town — a nucleus witli 
its intricate cobweb of narrow streets and lanes, and the usual 
squalor and wretchedness of Indian life — is some two or three 
miles off. There live the native tax-payers, calm and resigned, 
wondering at the Aiigjo-Indian character so complete in its 
selfishness. 

Ambala does not rank with those hoary elders which speak 
from the depths of a remote antiquity. It is a young city, of 
hardly yet a century old. On the irrepressthle Sikhs— scotched 
many a time, but not killed — overrunning and occupying all tho 
territory from the Indus to the borders of Delhi, Ambala was 
carved out as a principality by one of the sirdars. In 1809 , 
Ranjit Singh, desirous of combining all the Sikh chiefs under 
his suzerainty, crossed the Sutlej. His expedition caused the 
movement of a British force across the Jumna. Ranjit was then 
ill the early stage of bis career — ^just digging for and laying 
the foundations of his Raj. He wjis callow young to try con- 
clusions with a Power which had not yet known a reverse in India. 
Very prudently did he sign a treaty, and bind himself to con- 
jSne his operations within the right bank of tho Sutlej* The 
Cis-Sutlej Sikh chiefs, who had craved for aid, were now taken 
under British protection^ upon the condition that their territories 
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should lapse on failure of rightful heirs. Ainbala is an escheat 
to the British Government. 

The sun liad withdrawn his last rays, and in the room of 
glare was the soft gray of evening. We threaded our way through 
many heautiful walks, along which trailed long strings of camels-— 
a sight very common in a cantonment. Our stroll at last 
brought us to the side of a great plain, across which the view 
extended to the swelling heights of the Sirmoor range. It was 
the plain of that magnificent gathering of troops, native princes, 
and British ofhcials, which has given celebrity to the name of 
Ambala. As “fame is tbe last infirmity of noble minds,*' so 
pomp is the last refuge of civilization. The age of heroism disap-* 
pears, ana that of pageantry succeeds. To resort to tawdriness 
for effect, is to betra}' a sign of deterioration. It is substituting 
semblance for substance — ignoring the difference between gold 
and glit^Qfcg imitation. It tolls thnt the thin end of the w’^edgo 
of ded^Pka in. The policy of Durbars received its great develop- 
ment from Lord Mayo’s Irish taste for magnificence. During the 
few moutlis of Ins career, the red-cloth days in the Government 
House exceeded tlie red-letter days in the almanac. The following 
is at once a succinct and graphic jiccoimt of that Durbar 
Who hath not seen Seville,'* according to the Spanish proverb, 
** bath not seen a marvel.*' l^ie same may be said of an Indian 
Viceroy's durbar. The scenic splendour of the pageant con- 
stitutes its humblest charm. That might be rivalled or surpassed 
in other lands ; but, except perhaps at an imperial coronation 
at Moscow, nowhere else can be found so harmonious a combina- 
tion of the distinctive types of Europe and tlie East, so vivid a 
revelation of all that can best symbolize the wonders of com- 
piehensive empire. On one side, there is the disciplined might 
of England, represented by a gathering of picked troops — in- 
fautry, cavalry, and artillery — capable, as they stand, of making 
a victorious promenade through tlic length or breadth of India, 
though half the country should be iu arms against them ; on 
the other, the fantastic pomp of Asia, impersonated in an array 
of luxurious princes, who, by the lustre of their jewels, the 
bellicose aspect of their motley followers, the bulk of their 
elephants, and the costly caparisoning of their horses, convert 
the act of homage to their common master into an occasion of 
emulous display, each striving to outshine his peer. In some 
sense, it is an Oriental edition of the field of the cloth of gold. 
The vast plain all round the citju^x^ repdezvous is white with en- 
campments. Every camp clust^ round the flag-staff of a 
separate authority, and at eveJry save one, the drooped flag 
denotes subordination to a superior power in the vicinity. A long, 
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broad street of marquees, tenanted by the various members and 
attaclies of the Supreme (Joverument, leads up to the palatial 
mass of canvas forming tlio Yiceiegal pavili»>iJ, The feudatory 
chief whose turn may liave come to approach the * Lord Sahib’s’ 
presence, is greeted at the mouth of the street by a sahite of 
guns in number apportioned to his rank. Up the street bis 
cortege slowly moves through lines of British tioopers, whose 
sabres flash welcome in the sunshine. A fanfare of maitial 
music announces his arrival at the entrance of the pavilion ; secre- 
taries and aides-de-camp receive him as he aliglits, and see him 
doff his shoes ; the iidautry guard-of-honour presents arms, and 
so, between two ro^v.s of clashing weapons, llis Higlincss is con- 
ducted to llis allotted jdace in the assembly. Tlie tin one under 
the eential canojiy is vacant for the Vicin’oy. liight a ml hdt 
of it, in horse-shoe fashion, chairs anj anangt^d ; tlieso for the 
Native potentates, and tliosc for Biitish olliceis. Behind tlio 
latter, and drawn aside, as having no proper stains in a purely 
1‘asteni ccKMiiony. gleams a small ami selt‘Ct porterre of Knglisli 
ladies. All present aie seated, and a glow ing st illness indicates the 
hour of the Viceioy’s advent. All ii.se as he ajipoars, heralded 
liy a 103’al salnU*. and with a Ijrilliant staff aronml him. Bioceed- 
ing to the canop)', he stands molionie.ss below it — the whole 
conclave also stamling 111 .Mlcnc(‘ — until the last of liie twenly- 
one guns, which vecogniz'* the niaJo.sty of Jndia’s absent Em- 
press, has ccas« (1. 'Jdnai he mounts the lluone, and the busi- 
ness of tlie Jbirbai’ begins. 

Such was th<i .«-ccne at Ambala, in Upper India, under tlie 
suii^s declining lays, 011 th(' 27tli March JtSbfl. Yet in some 
rc.spccls the s[)ectacle ou tliat (>C(*asion pre.-'C'nted a. st liking 
contrast to the usual routine. A truthful sketch of it apja^aiecl 
shortly afterwards in the Ul'iiMraicd London A'ncs. The central 
personage is, of coniso, Ijojd Mayo, and not far from him, sits 
Napier of Magdala, l)otli of them bare-lieaded ; below the dais 
the slipperles.s flguios of half a dozen Panj.ib chiefiains, and ihe 
l)ared-head.s of Sir ])onaUl Maclood, Sir William ilanslield, and 
Sir Henry Huraml, aie cipially familiar to the ^^ye. But who are 
these, a man and a hoy, occupying chairs of eipialiiy on the dais 
with Lord Mayo, their heads covered with the tall, black lamb’ .s- 
wool hat of Persia, and their lower limbs encased in trousers and 
boots of European pattern? They must bo sovereign loids of 
foreign terriloiy, owning no allegiance to the British ('nnvn. The 
boy IS Abdullah Jan, a younger son of Sliere Ali of Afghanistan ; 
the man is Shore Ali himself. Shere Ali’s past history is legible 
in his externals. In his air there is all the dignity which royal 
birth, coupled with a long exficiience of misfortune, seldom fails 
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to confer ; anti the hnbitiial melancholy of his passion-ravaged 
countenance is eloquent with the talc of that domestic grief 
which, four years ago, shook liis reason with an almost irrepaiahle 
tlu'oc. But the dominant feature is the eye, and its expression 
sternness, the practical sternness of one never known to spare any 
adversary that rniglit ho wiscl}^ struck. But here, five hundred 
miles within the Britisli front ieis, and parading a precedence co- 
ordinate with the jealously guarded supremacy of the British 
Viceroy, how comes fSherc AH here? Fifteen short months ago 
he WiivS a helpless fugitive, beaten out of Cabul, beaten out of 
Kandahar, beaten out of Balkh, and seeking a precarious shelter 
at Herat. Ru.'^sia and Persia had alike refused to help him, and 
the determination of British India to leave him to liis fate had 
l)een hrouglit home to him by a score of humiliating rcbulls. He 
appeared sunk in complete and irrctiievable ruin. Now bis lot 
is clianged indeed. The same linglisli wlio lately bad not an obo- 
liis of alms for liis destitution, are now receiving him with the 
lioriois of a royal guest. From approaching in supplication at 
their feet, ho lias risen to ajipear among them as an e(]ual who 
can name his t(irms for inntual obligations given and conferred as 
between friends. He lias aiiead}^ accojilcd ten thousand stand 
of niuskots, and 120, 000/. in cash. IJe is to take back with him 
to Afghanistan a perfectly ecpiipped hatlerv of light guns ; and 
lie has a prospee-t of inoie .sup))lii*s of money in the years to come. 
The gifts nn'iely [lersonal to himself, which in the present Durbar 
stnnv the (•ai]»et belnic liiu) in one and fifty Tiays, are valued at 
5 000/- St*e Lord Mayo takes a ji^welleil sword, and, offering if to 
liim with his own liand, sa}s : ‘May you he vicloiious over your 
enemies, and with this defend yonr just lights.' And listen to 
the Amirs reply: will use it against tiie enemies of the Queen 
of England.*’' 

With these last parting words, ringing and reverberating 
through all Asia, did the Durbar come to an end. Night fell, 
and still we lingered by the great plain of its celeliration. How 
silent is it now, where they reproduced a Babel. How solitary 
now, only the flitting form of a homeward pf*dcslriaii momenta- 
rily turns up and disappears in dim starlight, where the stir of 
life was intensified by the convergence of liuman .streams from all 
parts of India. The contemplating b 3 \standc*r is struck most 
by the strange rnotamorpho.sis broiiglit on in the whirligig of time. 
The Durbar was Russophobia in a new^ jiliase, in its lucid mo- 
ments The first idiase, exhibited forty years ago, was the first 
dark pliase of stark madness, under wdiicli was launched forth an 

* JUischwvous Aciioit^y by J. W. b. Wylie. 
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expedition begun in vain glorious bombast, and carried out amid 
cvrry species of miscalculation, diplomatic blundering, and mili- 
taiy iiicoinpotency,” and from which the fruits reaped were dis- 
aster an<l shame. The political vagary cost twenty-five thousand 
lives, and fifteen crores of rupees. Ever since that period, the 
vision of the skeleton army wasting in the snow'' has stood “ as 
a historical spectre, waving off with its icy fingers any further 
advance” beyond the natural limits of India. Sobered bjr the 
chastisements of misfortune and disgrace, Russophobia showed 
itself in a milder type, under its second fit. In place of quarrel 
and war, it had good-will and peace. Instead of dethronement, 
it gave the most formal recognition of sovereignty. It granted 
presents of arms and money, promised every moral support, con- 
sented to receive a friendly visit, and accorded a cordial reception 
with all the honors due to an independent ruler. Truth is stran- 
ger than fiction. 

Touching the Afghan policy, there are two schools, (juaintly 
styled the Masterly Inactivity, and the Mischievous Activity. 
The followers of the first school well boar in mind the lesson read 
by the disasters of 1811-42 ; an episode, the ingloriousness of 
which, has no parallel in the whole cycle of English history. 
Their minds are haunted by the recollection of the ice and snow, 
the nakedness and famine, the treachery and ferocity, which, out 
of 25.000 human souls, left surviving only one European and two 
natives, to tell the tale of woe and death. The Masterly Inac- 
tivity school of politicians acknowledge Afghanistan to be a 
country made independent by geography. They reprobate it as 
a barren poverty-stricken land, peopled by a semi-savage race of 
anarchists and inaraudeis. They are for letting alone foreign- 
ers, dealing with them on international terras, and treating them 
as neighbours with every right to carry on their government after 
their own fashion. In brief, they are for non-intervention, vis* 
inertias, and a friendly understanding. 

On the other hand, the school of Mischievous Activity is a school 
of the most opposite thinkers; of alarmists, wliose minds are thrown 
out of their balance by the least stealthy step of Russia towards 
the Punjab frontier. They cannot await the development of events 
in slumbrous indifference, to be broken by a rude awakening. 
Familiar with iiigh-hauded interference in the affairs of the Indian 
princes, they are for exercising similar privileges in Afghanistan, 
for breaking it into harness by similar means. They look upon 
themselves as the great ameliorating power in Asia,” whose 
mission would not be fulfilled if they minded only their own busi- 
ness, and abstained from all interference in the cause <if huma- 
nity and civilization. They are aggressionists who deny the 
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existence of international law with barbarians ; and annexationists 
who gauge their power by the arms of precision which have 
increased the effectiveness of attack against uncivilised States. 
They are for “a spirited foreign policy,” for “a scientific frontier,” 
for meeting intrigue with intrigue, and force with force, and they 
advocate a policy of action. 

The Amhala Durbar is interpreted as the outcome of a compro- 
mises between the two schools — as taking a midway step between 
quietism and action. Indeed, it was a new spasm. By it, the 
Indian Govenmnuit shook off* its Ictlnirgy, and proclaimed its 
abandon nfiont of [i pure hifasez-faire policy for one of surrounding 
the Afghan ruler with British prestige, and erecting him into a 
bulwark with English money and English weapons. Peisia took 
alarm at the Amhala pageantry, as inaugurating an era of British 
clnimpioning oj Afghan interests. The malcontent population of 
Central Asia were impresscil by it, with the idea of England’s 
longing to enter tlie lists against their great oppressor. Eiirupo 
read it in the light of a complication, vvliich boded a collision 
lictween the two lival powers. And Russia understood the meeting 
to be a counter-demonstration — a counter-move against her in the 
great Asiatic game. Her press described the event as “ the first 
stone of the wall which the Anglo-Indian Government was hasten- 
ing to buihl across the road of the Russians in Central Asia,” and 
remarked tliat ‘‘ the commercial war Avaged between England and 
Russia, on the northern frontiers of Afghanistan, was not at all 
unlikely to give way some day to a combat with more sanguinary 
weapons than weights and measures.” 

But the scheme wliicli bore blossom at tlie Ainbala 
Durbar,” was ‘^worm-eaten in the bud,” All the calculations 
with which tliat scheme had been entered upon went wrong, and 
it proved only a political bubble. Very studiously had the cere- 
monial been made gorgeous to display the majesty and might of 
England. The occasion was especial. It was to give reception 
to one who was regarded then, not as “ an earthen pipkin between 
two iron pots,” hut as an independent potentate and ally ; and 
the arrangements were on a scale befitting his rank. They were 
meant both to strike and overawe an oriental Prince. But Shore 
Ali was an exceptional oriental. He was made of much sterner 
stuff* than an Indian feudatory. To call him great, would not bo 
justifiable. But by nature and training he was a soldier and 
politician, acoinhination which has become rare indeed in Asia now. 

Prom his boyhood, did his arms use — 

Their dcaroat action in the tented field, 

Ainl little of this woilii cniilrl he sjK-.tk, 

Mure than pertains to feais of bioil and battle.” 
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Questions of wav and alliance, of organization and Hnance, Iia<l 
been his life-long study, and their discussion had formed 1dm into 
the strenuous and sagacious man who shaped Ids course) by the 
greed of material gain, and the fear of material loss.” Severely 
tried by fortune, all milk in his nature had soured, lie had 
grown keen by friction, wary from distrust, and cynical fiom 
bitterness. Slioro Ali had his own calculations in coming, as 
the British had thciis in welcoming 1dm. lie came not nnue- 
ly to be feted and flattered, and then returned to his mnuntnlu 
homo dazzled and astonished. He sat on a shaky throne, 
and wanted ])n>[)i)ing. He was poor, and wanted a subsidy. 
He was surrounded by rivals and intriguers, and wanted a 
guarantee to flaunt in their faces. His first oljjoct was to have 
a well-traiiicil and (‘fKcieni army. His next great. as[>ir:itioii was 
to give a now shape ami destiny to his nalion, and make it 
reckoned and recognised as a power in the woild. Pomp and 
glitter told as littU) upon his cold imagination, as does ati Indi in 
ndutcli upon a European fonugner. llis k(‘en sagaeiiy saw 
through the hollow sham — the simulation of rdp-pruclffnaiiit. 
If Shore Ali had let fall the words, ‘‘I now begin, to feel 
myself a king,” lie was hxv from moaning to say that be was 
pleased with a rattle, and tickled with a straw.” 'The llailway 
and other wonders of Bhiropean science coidd not but stnko liim ; 
but with the taste and lessons of a wariior, nothing appeared to 
him so wonderful as the Lititish army. The proofs of Ihitisli 
administrative genius disclosed at every stage of his progress, did 
no more than keenly suggest to Iiim the reform of his own people, 
who were ‘^content with discord, content with alarm, content with 
bloodshed, but never content with a master.”^ Tlie might and 
majesty of England paraded before his eye, only made him the 
more careful to beilge liimself within great er safeguards, and 
elect to remain a barbarian rather than “ champ the bit and foam 
in fetters.” Ho saw the Indian feudatories in their splendid 
vassalage, and their fate taught him to avoid falliug into the same 
snares, and being held in the same leading-strings, and eating the 
same humble pie. Their abject condition taught him to become 
obdurate against surrendering Ins dearly-prized privileges, and 
in upholding his integrity and independence with an uncompro- 
mising determination and adamantine fortitude. Disappointed 
at the barrenness of result, he went back to brood in siillenness 
over the ill-success of his wild goose chase — carrying with him 
the lesson to repay the British in thoir own coin — to meet trim- 
ming with trimming, and rebuff with rebuff. Save and except 

Elphiiibtune'd ‘^Tnivela.’* 
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Rrinjit Singh, Shere Ali is the only other Asiatic prince who hart 
“ fouurt out*' the British — who was able to sound to the bottom 
the meaning of appointing a Resident, entering into a subsidiary 
alliance, and prohibiting all correspoii<lerice with other European 
nations. He well understood them to he the sly steps by which 
all the stu[)id Indian chiefs had betui duped and entrapped ; and 
he was on Ids guard against them with all the native force of his 
character. The British meant to take him in hy tlio sauio 
process that had given tluun iuvaiiable success in India.. But 
they were balHed. They found ISliere Ali as hard and cold 
as the rook^ and snow amidst which ho was hoiu and hretl. H’ho 
totigli Afghan was not to he overcome by either fear or favour. 
He coolly kept them at arm's iengih, and laughed at thoir 
impotent snarling. For the first time in Anglo-Indian history, 
did the aim of the Anglo-Indian Foreign OtUce go amiss. For 
the first time did the Anglo- [mtians find, there was a match 
ill diplomatic ta.ctics for them in Asia. Maok bnut and no 
fruit never had a costlier and more telling conlinuation of its 
truth than in the Amhala Durbar. Nought has l^een gamed liy 
that Uurlnu*. hut to m«ake more wakeful the Angh^-phobia of 
Russia — and tlio eompleieness of the fiasco lias been made ap- 
parent by after events. 

Tlujro is another point of view — the Native .stand-point — from 
which to notice tlie Anil>a.la Dnriiar. Nol)ody has tliought. it 
worth lii.s while to nolo th<j otlect of that Ihirhar upon the feeling 
of our native princes. On strictly political grounds, the union 
of her several (Iisc»)rdant States under a paramfiuiit power can- 
not blit be admitted to l )0 a luo^t desirable cousumm.al ion for the 
good of India. l/nqucsiionably, the Crown of Englarnl is now 
that paramount power, ihit the fuedatory system maintained 
under her rule, is without a precedent in the history of India. 
Now and then a temporary and nominal acknowhidgment of 
supremacy, is all that a powerful Hiiulu Mahaiaj Chacravatti, 
or a Mogul emperor, exacted. The reality of au Indian Sn:^er- 
ainty has never existed before. To lay claim to it ns an inheri- 
tauco from the great Mogul, is only to give a color of historical 
or traditional justification to an assumption such as a powerful 
man takes advantage of over a weak neigh boar. None of their 
Highnesses of Kashmir, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Gwalior, Indore, or 
Hyderabad derived their authority vicariously from the British 
Government. Most of them dat(3 the existence of their power 
from centuries before England had a political entity. To grant 
tliem aanads in 1802, was purely a gratuitous procedure, 
ill which Lord Canning was uiiauthoiizcd by treaty, and un- 
warranled by example. It was a piece of political clap-trap, by 

27 
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which weak isolated chiefs, placed within a cordon of puns, were 
OV'Tawed into bowing tlioir heads to the yoke of vassalage, lu 
the ill-defined and inconsistent terms of relationship on which it is 
maintained, is found the most cogent proof of the Suzeiainty 
being a usurpation, pure and simple. On the one hand, tlm 
feudatories are acknowledged as independent princes, entitled 
to receive salutes, keep armies, coin money, administer their 
own justice, and he let alone from all interference. On the other 
hand, they are strictly prohibited from importing improved 
arms, employing European officers, or corresponding with Euro- 
pean powers — they are vexatiously inteifered with oven in 
petty matters, dictated to most iinpeiiously, calK-d upon to im- 
plicitly obey orders, fnrnisheil Avith an administration, visited 
with rchnkes, commanded to leave Jhitish t(*riitory, disgraced, 
and deposed as otfeiuh rs. Now th(*y are respected as sove- 
reigns, then are they summoned as ihe most amcnablo subjects. 
Many a time have the Indian chiefs been called to veiuler 
homage, hut tlu'v have never felt so humiliated as at the 
Amhala Durbar. It sorely hurt their pride to ho degraded be- 
fore the eyes of a foieigiicr. elaborated, unusual splendour 

to welcome and honor a poor, sen li-sa vagi*, Haiakz'ii (Jiiief of 
yesterday, before the timc-honiued representatives of the Lunar 
and iSolar Houses was *‘gall and wmmwood” to them It 
Seared their eye-hulls” to witness his reception upon a fouting 
of equality with her Lritanruc iMaJ<isty. Not only did ihe 
i\meer “come on,” and they “ fgo hack,’’ but they sunk lo “a 
lower <leep ” by their liaving had to revolve lound the cential 
figure of a petty subsidized alieji. Their lu^art-hiirning has 
never found expression — it is not loud, but deep. 'J’he chea,pi st 
defence for Jndia lies in the contentment of her people. Hei 
strongest bulwarks are her native chiefs, and to reduce them to 
ciphers, is to spike the host opposition^gnns. The buffer of a 
subsidized Afghanistan W'ould not stay the dreaded avalanche — 
would not make Russia abate in her piogress by one inch of 
space, or for a single hour of time. Thij true political millenni- 
um is that winch holds the vision of the Cossack and the Sepoy 
lying down like lambs together on the bunks of tlie Indus.” 

Tliis is one siile of the question. But eveiy question, says 
Sir Rogerly de Covorloy, has two sides. Lot ns not from senii-i 
ment shut ^our eyes to a true estimate of our native prima s. 
They belong to the oldest royal stocks in the world. They mo 
rulers of States eqtial to kingdoms in Eiiropo. Tlicir p<»\'er 
affects the well-being of oO millions of people. But tho> aie 
unworthy representatives of their ancient lionses, represmua- 
Lves who lack all manliness, inteiligcnce, and wisdom, who aic 
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“sheep in lion's skin." Placed at the head of States, they are 
our least practical statesmen. Two great political factors now 
iiile the d(*stiny of India. In Sancho Panza's fashion, they 
may ho styled the soineMJunfjAo-lose class, and the nothing-to^ 
lose class. The first coinpri.ses our inaluirajas, rajas, zemindars, 
fund -holders and officc-lioldcrs, or, in other words, the do- 
nothings, imbeciles, toadies, dummies, dittoers, ap-ka-wastais, 
and — 


“ M.iiiy a dnteouH ami knee-crooking knave, 

iloliiig on his own ohse<^uious bondage, 
AVt'ais out ijis time, much like his master's aaa, 
For nought hut provender.” 

Olhrllo. 


The sncoinl-clas-^ consists of our Bahiis and Biahmos, or, our 
do-sooiHhings, ])uhlic-spcaker.s, public-writeis, innovators, and 
i» tbrmers. Ilctween our aiistociacy of wealth, and our aristo- 
ciiicy of loariiing, the ditterenccj may bricdly be pointed out by 
obsciving, ilial the one has the abllil.y of making “a groat State 
small, and tlu' other has the ability of making “a small State 
gr. at/’ Our big Highnesses, revered as our household pcuiatcs 
.ukI prized [iiecioiis hoir-Ioom.s, are merely our nominal, 
oslonsiblo Iv t iers. The real, dc facto leaders of our nation, are 
those wlio, having cast off their archaic skins, aie Miunis 
with new ideas Ilow have we always wondered that, in a 
hnrnlred years, not one of our native piinces has been able to 
profit by di awing lessons in state-craft from Ihitisli rule, and 
ediiciitiiig bim.Miif into an cnliglitcued lulcr, with the virtues 
of pidilic spiiil, and the magnanimity of identifying his grtiat- 
xu.'ss with the gu‘at,m»ss of iiis people. But, far fiom any thing 
.f the kind, they do as ever stand fast on their centres,’' 

’ :d jnaintain a status quo in pui blind fatuity. There is one 
10 is vainly ambitious of putting forth a bellicose aspect, 
when he should anticipate that hi.s Suzerain is w’aiting a con- 
viMiient opportunity, with unhaiiipercMl hands, to draw out his 
last tooth. Tlie Aryan predilections of another arc so strong, 
tliat he would Saiiscritize us into gymnosophists in this nine- 
teenth century. A third rests content witli simply imitating tho 
nulcsha of English court.s and councils, of English schools and 
hospitals, hut never thinks of impioving tho political life of his 
subjects by giving up tho orthodox doctrine of “ I am the 
State,” and introducing tlio popular element in the administra- 
tion of his country. Not without reason did Shere Ali eye them, 
at tho Ambahi Durbar, with a contemptuous si<le glance, and 
hold them as no better than bedizened l)uttei flies. JJis scorn 
calls to mind the saying of an Afghan, who, on being twitted by 
a Calcutta Babu, on tlio fall of Ali Musjeed, replied, Lmhui ko 
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loom kaya janln, toom lok ta chiriya hai^ what do you know 
of war, you are all ca^ed birds.” No men in India occupy so 
unenviable a position as our native princes. The gicater the 
dignity, the greater the humiliation — the greater the stake, the 
greater the sacrifice. They are themselves to blame for having 
slided and sunk into their present pitiful condition. They have 
none of them a single kingly qualification. None of them have 
brains to perceive what is to their host interest, and then 
pursue it with a tnio devotion. In effect, their States have 
ceased to exist, only the public gazette has not brought them 
under the unpopular v/ord,' annexation. In the interests of 
millions, oilhor they should meiid. or their States should pass 
under British rule — witli the proviso, that those States should 
not be lurued into fields for the aggrandizement of British officials, 
speculators, and planters ; and, above all, of Manchester, 

(To he continued.) 

Buolanauth Cuunder. 



THE QUAHTER. 

S OME ft*ars \\t‘ro orit(*i laiiMu) towanirf ilio cIosh of last Qtiarfor 
ami hroiiinincr <if tlii< iliat ?saiiii wnn'hl i Mjini i* t l>c 

ahamloiR'd lus a hill saiiitariinn. fcMis have not heeii lealiztMi ; 

and active! ste|)S ani heimj^ takini to U‘.siis(!i tali', as fai as possible, 
tho va!i<*d attiactions Avhich t Ins (loliL'litriil losort. (»i‘foieil it) \int.mls 
fioni the plains. The (Jovoi nnn nt ha\e accepted tlje* snem-stions 
of the Uomnntlt‘0 \\ hich re[)oite(l on the e’umlition of theplice*, 
to i^oant, a- 1 'an of two lakhs of ni()c«‘s at. ]r \ prr emiL lo nmlerlMko 
tie' ncc(^s.^*u‘v ineasiiif's for the safiMy of tlie staLiuu 'Iho hodies of 
Mi‘. l)ie\v, and about twenty nati\c.s weio nco\<'ied, and as no 
hopes w’ore enteilaiin'd of nn)re hein^ found, a solemn fiineriil 
Service for the »h‘ad was lu'ld on W('diie.>day tin* 20th Septeinhor, 
by tlie Rev. H. T. Atla}^, near tlio hpot wln*re the nnreciu’ei'Ld 
bodies weie 'supposed i(» lie. Hs. 7,000 w^'la .sul>seiiheil at Nami 
Tal foi tliO widows and oiphans of those who perished, and suh- 
sciiptions lia\c been opened at x\llahal)ad, Bombay and else- 
where for the same object. I’ho rains which caused the a[>palimy 
landslip at Naini 'Pal produci'd even nioie disa.stinus 
results at Rainpur, 1,500 inhabitants of that ))lace wcue swa-pt 
away and diowuied by the using of the K«)si, which huist its 
banks ami Cell lied eveij tiling before it. The exact honudaiies of 
the landslip and the dir<ictiou of its fall are thus deseiiheil in 
the IJnf/lishman of Septi'iniier 20th.” The Pio^vpv'fi Naini 'I'al 
correspondi-nt “ snjiplics fiulher details of the ajipaliing catas- 
trophe at that place.” 

The Victoria Hotel, it appears, was built upon a plateau of 
limited area immediately at the foot of the Shcr-ka-Dunda Hill, 
which lisi'S heliind it almost sheer to ix height of 500 feet, wheie 
tho precipice is or w^as crowned by i>ld (government House. Im- 
mediately below the coinponnd of this house the rock bulges 
somewhat outwards, and about two-third'^ of the way down occurs 
a scoop which divides its face into two projecting bluffs, and 
which, hy narrowing tlie course of tho landslip, is said to ha^ve 
intensifnid its violence. The slip commenced in the part of the lock 
rminediately below old Oovcrunient House, and above this hollow 
with a breadth of about 150 yards, and after emerging from the 
hollow between tlie two bluffs, where it w'as contracted to SO 
yards, spread outward.s in the foini of a fan to a width of 300 
yaids, stretching from just below the cricket pavilion on the 
west to near tho Club boat platform on tho east. The working 
jiarty who were ovei whelmed were standing just below the cou- 
tracteil hollow doscrihi'd, and lielow tlioni was the large ranee 
of buildings composing the hotel. “ (Jalhcriug impetus as it 
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progressed,” sa5’9 the writer, “ the enormous body came down on 
the open ground between the hotel and the public garden, where 
it found a new propulsive force ; for this grouuil was simply a 
bed of damp and slippery shale whicli peeled off bodily to a depth 
of sevoial feet under the great weight, and thus formed a kind 
of sledge on which the avalanche was borne onwards towards 
tlie oidurly room, the shop, and the Assembly Rooms. The shop, 
a massive structure (originally constructed for a racquet court), 
was lifted clean from under its foundations and thrown with terrific 
violence on to the Assembly Rooms and cricket ground — a dis- 
tance of over 50 yards. Of the Assembly Rooms, the portion 
ncaicst the lake would seem to liave been hurled into the water, 
which, though as deep as forty feet at this part, showed, for 
many hours after the occurrence, evidences of the huge deposit 
in the shape of the numerous little islands that here and there 
dotted its surface. It was this su<ldcn displacement of so innch 
water that caused the upheaval of the lake’s surface resulimo 
in the wave which rolled from the As.«eml)ly Rooms, past the 
smugglcis’ rock, and so on, to the hiidge under whicli the sur- 
plus waters find their way to the gorge beyond. A small portion 
of the long line of Assembly Room buddings, that furtbest re- 
moved from the landslip, alone escaped demolition ; it remained 
standing encumbered with the wreck of what had fallen behind 
it. Here was situated the pantry, and it was strange to observe 
that in this little chamber not a glass was broken, not a plate 
was cracked, not a lamp was injured ; while within a distance 
of six short feet the destruction was complete.” 

The great landslip is lull of interest from a scientific point 
of view, as throwing considerable light on the formation of moun- 
tain-lakes. The tendency of probably the greatest number of 
geologists is to trace the origin of the majority of lakes to glacial 
action. Glaciers are in reality rivers of ice, slowly gliding down 
the mountain sides on into the valleys, hearing with them the 
ever increasing snowfall, at least that portion'of it by far the 
larger, not removed by evaporation. The fragments of rock 
which the disintegrating influences of iiaturn are ever detach-- 
ing from the mass of the hill .sides are borne along rvith the 
steadily flowing glacier, scouring, erroding and scooping out a 
channel for itself till it reaches the limit of snow, whore the fra<'- 
ments are deposited as terminal moraines, and the melting glacier 
forms a river. The enormous grinding power of glaciers has 
scooped out from the underlying solid rock large lake-basins ; 
and there can be little doubt, that most of these lake basins are to 
be found in districts where either at the present day or at some 
remote period, the phenomena of glacial action are, or have been 
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apparent. In this way the origin of lakes in most high latiliules 
is accouuted for, as well as the lake-basins of the Alps, IJritain 
and North Ameiica. The glaciers of the Alps and Norway 
have been carefully described, but those of the Andes and the 
Himalayas, which are of mucli greater magnitude, liavo not liy 
any means been so fully observed. The oiigin of Himalayan 
lakes is one of the pr<»blems wdiich the distinguished nieinliers 
of the Geoltigical Survey of India have set thtMustdves to study 
and elciiidate ; and while the well-known action of glaciers finds 
on able juivocate in Mr. Theithahl, i>n the other hniul, Mr. Ball 
Las advanced a veiy original, and in view of tl»e Nani Tul dis- 
astious landslip, a highly prohahlo theory of the origin of 
mountain-lakes. Tlie retaining barrier of these lakes Mr. Hall 
contends is due to landslips. One of Mr. Theobald's ohji‘ctioiis 
to the H‘tainiiig Lanier theory of the formation of mountain-lakes 
!s, the impiobability of any landslip desc( riding far enough across 
the valley to account for llie formation of a lake like that of 
Naini I'al. Another is, that while retaining baniers aie distin- 
gui.^hed by tlie number of largo boulders on tbc surface*, landslips 
have the lieaviest masses beneath and the lightest malerials on 
tlieir suvtaco. In this respect retaining barriers and glacial action 
agiee, that is, both have the heaviei materials on the surface the 
ligliter beneath. Tlie Naiui Tal laiuisliji disposis, in a great 
measure, of both (d’ tliese objections to the new theory of tlic 
ftiimiition of moimtain-lakos. The landslip swept wiih the speed 
of thought from the hill side, and plunged far into the 
alicady foimcd lake, while the unaniimuis testimony of eye- 
witnesses is, that the moving mass of soil, shale ami water, bore 
on its surface an enormous mass of S(jhd material, and tossed the 
whole int(' the lake. As a further corrohoratiou of Air. Balls 
theuiy the formatuui of a lake known to have been produced 
by a landslip in Kashmir is adduced : — “ About five years ago, a 
small lake was foimed by a luudslip in one of the valle\s on the 
south side of the Banihal Pass in the Jummu tonitoiy, on the 
road which loads from Jummu to Srinagar. After cros.sing the 
Clicnab, the first stage is the pretty little corner called llamhnnd. 
The next stage is Rainsoo, ami the lake refoired to is midway 
between Ram baud and Ramsoo. The hills aie very shaly and 
the roads difficult. After passing along tlie face of a loose shaly 
slope, with most appalling khinis below, the road descends among 
well wooded slopes to the verge of tlie J3akrali stream, among 
chlv and nhay tret s, with pretty >vateifalls, and high cliffis aiound. 
Now, the road used to ho along the banks of the stream here 
for some distance, and was a gieat relief after climbing the steep 
loose crags above ; but now the road suddenly ends at the banks 
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of cl binall (lark lake, the stream rifnning into it at tlie upper 
end and issuing over a great confused mass of rough rocks and 
debris at the lower. Tlie traveller necessaiily ascends the toil- 
Boine spur he has just tliought he would escape, but from its ridge 
he si'es at a glance the formation. A strip of tlio hill opposite, 
from the top to the bottom, has slipt clean down and formed a 
dam across tho stre^am, leavinif a great bare grey scaur clean 
swept on tho mountain side. The pleasant little valley, with 
its trees and shady n^ad, became a lake, and last year the wither- 
ed tree tops were still visible in many places two or throe feet 
above water. This laiidsdp happened after l(jng continuous 
rain, and it is in itself such a poifeci model of a very remarkable 
geological phenomenon m miniature, and so exactly illnstiative 
of Ml. Uall*a theor^, and of llm great accident at Naini Tal, that 
we venture to a^k geologists lo make a note of it, and, when 
opportunity offers, to give a fuller and more scientific acc amt 
of ihis interesting VjlL than we can give through tho columns of 
the daily press.” 

Till* details of the defeat at Mai wand which have come to 
hand tend to show, that tlio chief causes of the disaster were a 
“deficiency of tactical dexttrity — the IJritish formation has beim 
described as a thin hue with weak llmks, guns in the contio, and 
an inactive cavalry” — the small projiortiou of European officers to 
men in native regiments, ami the overwhelming odds of the enemy. 
Tin* men broke as soon as tlie officers fell. The ciossing of tho 
millak immediately in front of the column by Lieutenant Maclean 
with two gnus, and entiiely without escort, wliicli seems to have 
left General Jiurrows no choice, but fight where Ins troops tlieii 
were, is likely to lemain unexplaiiud, owing to Maclean’s cow- 
ardly murder by Ayul/s troops, and the death of so many olficers 
in the liattle that followed. Orderly aftei orderly was sent to recall 
him, l‘ut Macl(.*an was in action against the enemies* cavalry 
1,500 yards in advance of the coluniu. The order for the advance 
of the cavalry brigade was then given by General Burrows, and 
they followed Maclean over the nullah and the guns took up a posi- 
tion which th(‘y occupied till the retreat began. 

George O. Hogg, Major, Poona Hor-o, late Brigade Major, 
Cavaliy Brigade with General Burrows* force, speaks warmly of 
Maclean “ as far too fine a soldier to advance his guns without or- 
ders, merely for tho sake of doing something which might perliaps 
hereafter — if all turned out well — have enhanced his reputation for 
personal bravery. In the Bombay Gazette of October Kith, Alajor 
Hogg thus describes the closing movements of the battle: — 

At half-past one, things looked critical ; but still the troops 
were firing steadily with great execution, and all l)ranchcs were 
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standing as firm as rocks, though the losses, especially in the 
cavalry and artillery, had been appalling. Tlie smooth-bore guns 
had by this time been takeu out of action as their ammunition 
had failed ; but the Horse artillery were still firing away rapidly, 
the officers and men serving their guns in splendid style. Just 
at this time some Ohazees, who were coming round our right, 
were seen to be approaching our right rear very rapidly, the 
mullahs who led them, plauting their white flags on the ground, 
and the Ghazces advancing up to them hy rushes. There were 
not more than about 100 of them at this point, and it was a good 
opporiuuity for a cavalry charge, as it was about the only spot 
where the cavalry could attack without interfering with the 
infantry who were engaged, more or Jess, in an alJ-rouud fire. 
Accordingly, fifty sabres of the 3rd Sind Horse, under Lieutenant 
Smith, and about forty sabres, 3rd Light Cavalry, under Lieu- 
tenant Owen, wlio were on that flank, were oidered to attack 
them. men from having stood still so long passive under a 

murderous fire bad at tbe tune their carbines in their hand, and 
seemed disposed to trust to powder and load. However, a little 
hard swearing .soon brought them to a sense of duty ; carbines 
were r(‘turucd to the buckets, swords drawn, and with their heads 
in the light direction, they were soon advancing on the Ghazees 
at a gall()[>. When wiihiu 150 yaids of llie enemy, just as the 
cliaigo was going to be delivered, the halt was ordered by Geue- 
lal Sutiali, in coiiseqiioiice, it is said, of there being a nidlali in 
front of ilio moil. The result of this was tliat tbe enemy's 

courage went up, and tbe spirits of the men fell in a correspond- 
ing ratio. They weie, <jf com so, heavily slated )>y the enemy’s 
file, and had to retiie all in confusion some two or three hun- 
dred yaids, till they arrived nearly in rear of our centre. As 

they weio rcfoiimng, the thiee artillery guns were tiotted out of 
action in I'lont of ilieni in coiiseijueuce of tbeie being no more 
ammnniiiou for the guns. Immediately afterwards on the top of 
this the Clash came, and ihe infanlry gave way. 

General Jimiows who bad been in tbo thick of the fight 

throughout then, iod<; up to Ueuerul Nuttall, aud said, “ Nuttall, 
tiui infantry lias giv( ii way ; our chance is a cavalry charge ; do 
you think you could get the cavalry to charge the line of Ghazees 
in rear of the infantiy, and tliey niiglit peihaps then he induced 
to re-form’’ ? Theie were not many cavaliy left. Only three 

hundred had gone into action — the otlier 14G sabres, liaving been 
told off to rear guard with ordefs not to come to the front Ouc 
of the 300 eabres 1 40 horses been knocked over and were hora 
de comlnt , and the lemaiuing squadron of 150 sabres were more 
or less demoralised already by their heavy losses. However, the 
der was given at once to advance and charge, Uoneral Isuttall 
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and Lis staff placing themselves in front of the men. At that 
time the Grenadiers were completely surrounded by Ghazees, who 
were not only cutting the men down over their bayonets^ but in 
some instances had actually forced themselves inside their square. 
The cavalry, instead of advancing straight to the front where the 
Ghazees were the thickest, inclined without ordeis to the right, 
and fell on the Ghazees who were cutting down the Grenadiers, 
and there is no doubt they saved the regiment from very heavy 
loss. Having done this much, the cavalry seemed to think that 
they had done enough, and instead of advancing straight on to 
charge the whole line of the enemy, seeing that our infantry had 
all given way, and that all our guns weie out of action, they 
wheeled to the right-about without any orders, and retired. Ge- 
neral Burrows a second time came up to Geneial Nuttall, hut 
the cavalry were by this time completely out of hand, and in spite 
of the endeavours of the officers, they could not be induced to 
front again in the right direction, and retired steadily towanls 
the guns and baggage. General Huirows, failing to get the re- 
quired assistance fioni the shattered remnants of the eavaliy, 
went straight off tore-join his infaiitiy, and, as stated in his dtjs- 
patch, rallied some of them, and made a final stand in the enclo- 
sure. When this failed, all was over ; and tlieie was nothing 
left hut to retire in the Kandahar diiection. Hie bulk of the 
infantry dispersed over a very wide extent of country, and in spite 
of every endeavour to induce them to close on the cavalry and 
artillery, they would incline a long way to the left. The result 
was that, the further they went to the left the fuither they went 
away from water, and, furthermore, wounded and exliausted men 
who might have been picked up, had they stuck to the road, weie 
doubtless, in many cases, cut up without any chance of being 
saved. The cavalry and artillery kept up their military forma- 
tion all through the retreat, and with the few infantry who had 
the sense to keep to the road, checked the attempts of the enemy 
to follow up their victory. The enemy pursued us with their 
cavalry for eight miles ; but the pursuit was not what could be 
called vigorous, and was easily checked by the artillery and 
cavalry, Lieutenant E. Monteath coniinauding our extreme rear 
guard — a duty which he performed in a cool and steady manner. 
When we approached Khusk-i-^akhud — about eight miles 
from the battle-field — the pursuit was given up alt<*getlier. 

I hope, however, that the public will take note ibat in this 
desperate struggle with Ayouh's hosts the number of men en- 
gaged did not consist of 3,000, with a largo body of cavalry, as 
has been so often erroneously stated. General Burrows' figures 
give a total of 2,454!, exclusive of officers, European and native ; 
but it must be remembered that 84 meu weio in hospital, and 
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infantry and 146 cavalry were on rear guard, fighting for the 
baggage. The cavalry force was further reduced by fifty horses, 
being lame from the hard work they had performed reconnoi- 
tring the week previous. Then, again, there were forty-two men 
of the 66th used to man the smooth-bore ])attery ; so that the 
battle was, practically' fought with 1,400 infantry, 300 cavalry, 
six guns E.B., and the six guns captured from the Wall’s muti- 
nous army : a mere liandful, which, surrounded on all sides, half- 
dead with exhaustion and thirst, without any supports or reserves, 
withstood the onslaught of 25,000 men and the concentrated fire 
of thirty guns on an open plain for four and-a-haT hours without 
flinching, and then, all of a sudden, as if paralys('d hy the exces- 
sive strain, went crash, and dissolved like snow till, with the ex- 
ception of the cavalry and artillery and a few infantry, no sem- 
blance of a military force roinaiued. Need I add, in conclusion, 
that throughout the day General Burrows behaved like the bravest 
of the brave, exposing himself all through the battle to the thickest 
of the fire, and when evciy thing was over, to crown all, he twico 
dismounted, and gave up bis horse to bring away wounded officers.’’ 

The splendid behaviour of Uie artillery all through the light is 
well known ; and the native troops held well togc 3 therand fought 
stubbornly till their Eiiiopoan officers and the higher native- 
ones were shot or cut down, then without leaders they collaps- 
ed and became fin undisci pliue mob. The chief glories of Mai- 
wand, however, rest with the gallant fiOtli. General Primroses 
despatch reporting the conduct of the 66tli Regiment was pub- 
lished ill the Gazette of Octo])cr 3()tli. The testimony of the 
Colonel of Ayiib’s artillciy, and the appoaiaiicc of the ground, 
confirm the heroic behaviour of the Gfith : Colonel Galbraith was 
last seen kneeling on one knee, officers and men rallying round. 
We quote as folli>ws from the OivU and Military Gazette : — 

A party under Captain Bere^ford-Piers, of the GGth (Berkshire) 
Regiment, w^ent out from Kandahar with General Daubeny’s 
Brigade to the fatal field of Maiwand, to search for and ‘bury 
tbeir dead.’ Along the lino of retreat only 20 European bodies 
were found ; proving tliat, like the true Englishmen they were, 
our gallant fellows had stood fighting ‘ back to back, and shoulder 
to shoulder,’ to the last, in the blood-stained enclosure where 
their last desperate stand ivas made — 

Though few and faint 
Yet fearless still. 

Captain John Quarry, whose name has never yet appeared afl 
being with his regiment, was nevertheless in charge of the 
baggage and rear guard and sick (some 36 in number) command- 
ing in fact the “ covering party and though not “ to the front 
during the action, had yet the satisfaction of knowing that his 
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G. Company formed tlie ** rear guard — and so the most exposed 
in the last retirement from tlie field. The colours were borne by 
the juniors, Sub-Lieutenants, Arthur Honey wood and Harry Barr, 
till both fell shot dead ! The former, just before holding up the 
colours, shouted out “ Here, men ! what shall we do to save 
these*'? — and fell ! They were then raised by Colonel (3albraith 
and second Lieutenant Olivey, a young man who had but just joined 
the regiment. The former, evidently wounded to death, knelt 
with the colours raised, and the men instantly rallied round him 
till he also, and poor young Olii'ey in turn fell, when, for the 
last time, the colours weie raised by Sergeant-Major Cuppage and 
Corporal Ireland, who were both shot, and the scene closed. The 
gardens in which this last desperate stand was made were full 
of the dead and dying, iiain))led into gory mud by the fierce rush 
of thousands of Ghazis ; and so the colours could not he found 
when sought for, trample<l as tliny were, in that bloody mire. 
The spies say that tliey w»‘re found some days after by tlie vil* 
lagers, who burnt them fur the bullion, as also their stavi^s. Tliese 
colours were piesented to the (Hhh by Lord Northbrook on the 
afternoon of the 11th November 1872, in the presence of tlie 
whole of the Kuriachee Brigade, and the “ beauty and fashion 
of the station." The Reverends Blunt Streeton and Ffennel were 
present at the time, and performed the ceremony of consecrathui. 

Captains Francis James Cullen and Ernest Stephen Cariatt 
also fell on the Held, f^iptain William McMath reached the garden 
enclosure we have wriLtcn of, with one of his arms hanging loosely 
from the shoulder ; having been either shot off or severed hy a 
sword cut. Lieutenant and Adjutant Edwaid Rayner fell on tlie 
field, and wore nolily suppoiiod hy thul gallant and good soldier, 
Drummer Darby, who met his own deatii-blow when thus aiding 
his dying comiade and officer. Captain Walter Roberts was slkot 
through the legs, and died of exhaustion while being carried oft’ to 
the field on the Geuerars horse. His body was taken to Kanda- 
har and buried there." 

In the Gazette above mentioned Geueial Piimro.se says : — 

‘‘I have it on the authority of a Colonel of Artillery of Ayub 
Khan's army, who wfis present at the tune, that a party of the 
66ih Regiment, which he estimated at on(3 hundred officers and 
men, made a most determined stand in the garden marked A ** 
In the accompanying plan. 

The)^ were surrounded by the whole Afghan army, and fought 
on until onl}^ eleven men were left, inflicting enormous loss upon 
the enemy. 

These eleven charged out of the garden and died with their faces 
to the foe, fighting to the death. 

Such was the nature of their charge and the grandeur of their 
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bearing, that, although the whole of tlie Ohazh Avore assembled 
around them, not one dared approach to cut tliein down. 

Thus, standing iii the open, back to back, firing steadily and 
truly, every shot telling, siirroniuled bv tbousamls, these eleven 
officers and men died ; and it was not until the last, man had been 
shot down tljat the Gkarjis dared advance upon tltoin. 

He further adds, that the conduct of these men was tire admira- 
tion of all who witnessed it. 

This is the testimony of a man who wiLiiossed the sc<Mie, and 
who gave the information hefote JBrigadier-CIeneial Hauhcii}^ pro- 
ceeded to Mai wand. 

From an exaininat.io»\ of the gron nd, from corroborative evi- 
dence, and from the position in which the bodies were found, I 
have not the least hesitati(»n in slating that this uc« ount is true ; 
and 1 think His Kxellency will agree wiih iiu* when 1 say that 
history does not afford any gramh r 01 finer in^bince of gallantry 
arid de\otion to Queen and count ly tlian that displayed h}" the Girth 
Regiment on the iiTtli July JStSO." 

A nominal roll of the officers and ukmi who fought and died 
thus nobly has been already forwarded to you ; ami omjniries from 
survivors elicit the following ‘facts : — 

LioiUenant-Col«'iicI Janu's Cjl.ilbiaii li last seen on the mdlah 
bank, kneeling on one knee, with a color in his hand, (dHcors and 
imm rallying round him : and on this >pol In's body was found. 

Hero, too, fell (Jajrtaiu VVilliani llaijnll»)n McMai li, a gallant 
soldici, and one wlio Avouhl, bad Ins lifci been spared, liave risen to 
distinetiun in Her Majesty’s sci\ ice. 

Close by Second Lieiircnant Harry James OutiMin Jjarr was 
shot dead over one of tlie colors 

Captains Erm‘St Sleplien Oaiiatt and Francis Janies Cullen 
were both killed on the field in front of iho nullak, unto the last 
momoiit conunamling their companies and giving their orders Avith 
as such coolness as if on an ordinarvMtgimental parade. 

Captain Waller Roberts Avas mortally wounded in tbe garden, 
Avhere the last stand was made ; and here also fell Lieutenant 
Maurice, Edward Rayiici, Lieutenant Richard Trevor Chute, Second 
Lieutenant Walter Rice Olivey, and Second Lieutenant Arthur 
Honey wood. 

The two latter officers Avere seen hohiing up tire coloivs, the pole 
of one of which Avas shattered to piece.s, as rallying points ; and 
Lieutenant Hone} wood was shot down whils' holding a color high 
above his head, shouting — Men, what shall Ave do to save these*'! 

Sergeant-Major Alexander Cuirpage Avas shot dead outside the 
garden whilst carrying a color ; and many other non-commissioned 
officers and men laid down their lives in the attempt to save the 
colors of theii r<*gimeut on that day. 
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With the {rallant band who made this last grand eflFort, fought 
and died, Major George Frederick Blackwood, Royal Horse Artil- 
lery ; Lieutenant TKoniaa Rice Eleriii, Royal Engineers ; and 
Lieutenant Charles William Hinde, 1st Bombay Grenadiers 
Native Infantry, with some of liis men/’ 

Generals Primrose and burrows with their whole staff were 
ordered to leave Kandaliar on Wednesday Gth October ; and 
Jacob’s Rifles and the Grenadiers also return to India. It was 
supposed that General Phayi‘e would assume the sole com- 
mand ; but the public were taken by surprise to learn that 
General Phayre had been superseded in tlio command of the 
South Afghanstan Field Force by General Hume commanding the 
Allahabad Division, and that preparations were being made to hold 
that citidal. Three regiments, two of the three being the 14th 
Sikhs and the 24th Native Infantry, weic ordered to Kandahar 
as early as loth OctobfT, Hr. I^yall accompained Sir F. Roberts 
as far as Jacohabad, and then returned to take up his duties at 
Kandahar. Whether it is the intention of the Government to 
hold Kandahar as a garvisioned out-post on the northern frontier of 
India, or that it is merely their intention to keep ihe place until 
such time UvS Abdul Rahman is sufficiently strong to take over 
the rule of Southern Afghanistan and tlien evacuate, or that 
Herat is to be made over to Persia, or that Kandahar and Herat 
together are to form one iiidepeu<lant state, thus dividing Afghanis- 
tan into tw<^, under indo pendant rulers, are all of them prohle- 
matic solutions of tlio Afghan quest ion, which depend probably 
on the power of Abdul Rahman to assert and maintain his authority 
over Afgaiiistan in whole or in part Until events develope 
themselves, Kandahar is still under British rule ; and a force 
sufficiently strong is placed in that citidal to repulse any move- 
ment from Herat either under Ayub Khan, — who seems to have 
been more frightened than permanently rendered harmlessly by the 
defeat he sustained at the hands of the picked Indian and 
British troops under General Roberts, — or any other leader who 
may have sufficient influence to gather an army either in Turkestan 
or Herat, or elsewhere, and inarch on Kandahar. 

Mr. Lepel Griftin whose name has figured pretty frequently 
in connexion with Afghan affairs, has been appointed to Central 
India, and has gone home on a short holiday. Previous to his 
departure he was entertained at a farewell dinner by his 
numerous friends. On that occasion ho made an important 
speech, an imperfect report of which, having been made pub- 
lic, gave rise to some adverse criticism on the part of a section 
of the Indian Press. AVe are enabled to subjoin from tlie English- 
man a correct report of Mr. Lepel Griffin's speech, so far as 
it relates; to the three following points : — Sist, regarding the choice 
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of Abdul Bahmao ; second, the march of General Roberts, and 
third, the withdrawal of the troops from Northern Afghanistan. 

With regard to the withdrawal from Kabul, ihe action of 
General Sfewart, who has honouicd us with his presence here 
to-night, and whose distiuguished services we all lejoice have been 
recognized by Her Majesty and the Govorninent of India, has 
been criticised — as open to grave misapprelicnsion. It is said 
that he should have remained at Kabul to furnish a base for 
General Roberts' Kandahar advancing force ; that the withdrawal 
immediately after the defeat at Maiwand could only he attributed, 
both by the natives of Afghanistan and India, to fear. It certain- 
ly did not occur to any of us at Kabul that our retirement should 
be so misinterpreted, when at that very moment a large force 
was starting, not to Imlia, but to maicli, heedless of opposition, 
through the heart of Afghanistan from Kabul to Kandahar. The 
criticism is as foolish as it is unworthy of Kuglislunen. As to 
remaining to support General Roberts* advance, ho might as 
reasona>)ly have been d(itained to suppoiL our letiroinent. Ge- 
neral Stewart with his characteristic geneiosity, hatl given him the 
pick of the Kabul rogiimuits (hear, hoai), and lie had a stronger 
lighting foiee than that uhicli lernained Ixdiiud oncumbi'rcd vvitli 
the transport, sick, followers, and sloie^, both of the Kandahar 
and Kabul armies. Further, we knew with al>M)lute cei tainty, 
that tliore would be no opposinou to (»oiiora.l Robot ts on this side 
of Ghazni or at Ghazni iiscif, whiliMi. was even uuuiobablo that 
there would be any on ibis side of Klielat-i-Ghilzai. We also 
believed that if ihoMi were opposition it u* uld lu.ike vt-iy little 
difference (cheers'). It was not for us at Ka’nul wlio wore inti- 
mately acquainted with Gtuu'ial Roltcils and Rngadieis, 
Generals iVIac])herst)n, Raker, ami MacGregoi, who knew the 
gallant spirit of the officers and the splendid material of the 
regiments chosen, Kriiish and native, to doubt for a moment the 
success of a force which, led by siicli Generals and composed of 
such men, could march fiom one end of Asia to tlie other 
(prolonged cheers). The leveise at Maiwand dm not tlius advance 
or retard the withdiawal from Kabul by a single <lay, nor was 
there any leason tliat it should. We withdiew because it had 
long before been decided to do so when an Amir had been 
recognized by the Government, lest by lemaining wc might destroy 
our own work. Abdul Rahniau Khan having been lecognized as 
Amir, our withdrawal was m*cessitated by every consideration 
of sound policy. If he had come to Kabul with the British army, 
he would have at once become unpopular as a creature of the 
Government supported bv British bayonets, and he would have 
fallen on our letiremcut. Between the soluiers and his people 
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conflicts would have been unavoidable. Disputes on questions 
of jurisdiction would have arisen^ the country would have again 
become excited, and we should undoubtedly have had to occupy 
Kabul for another winter, or retire at an unfavourable season 
through a hostile, instead of as now friendly population. Gentle- 
men, what do our critics want ? What would they have done in 
our place? If they say annexation, then I can only thank God 
that the destinies of iho country are not yet entrusted to the 
hands of crack brained enthusiasts who fancy it a high and 
imperial policy for the Government to drag its coat through Asia 
for barbarians to trample on (cheers). 

This is the last time that I shall speak as an official of the 
Punjab Government, so you will forgive me if 1 make a last 
confession of political faith. I have for the last 12 years been 
perhaps as intimately concerned with frontier and all Afghan 
politics as any one now in India, and 1 leave the Punjab with 
an unshaken conviction that the foreign policy of my friend and 
master, Lord Lawieiice, is the only sound one (hear, hear;. His 
views are called obsolete, but tlie principle wind, inspires them 
is of truth and common sense, ami the reputation of Lord 
Lawrence will live when the noise of his detiactors has been 
long forgotten. “ Miisteily inactivity,” which, by the way, is a 
phrase which was known long before Lord Lawrence's time, is, 
rightly undei stood, the proper foreign policy for India. It does 
not signify national humiliation or inditierencc to the national 
honour. Masterly inactivity abroad means masterly activity at 
home, the doveh pment of the countiy, lightened taxation, and 
the general prosperity of the people. India cannot enjoy both 
militaiy gLuy ami internal piogress, arid if she will stretch for- 
ward to grasp the soldier’s lauiels she will assuredly find her 
hand filled only with thi.stlcs. 

li is not fair to compress a policy into an epithet. Suppose, 
for example, I wore to dissect the “ scientific frontier” which I 
hope will ere long be swept, with narrow guage railways and 
Wynaad gold mines, into that limbo where all Indian rubbish is 
treasured daughter and cheers). Gentleineu, our scientific frontier 
is not the Indus. It is not any mountain range stretching from 
the Khaiber to the Safed Koh, and from the Safed Koh to the 
Hindu Khush, and from the Hindu Kliush to bankruptcy 
(laughter). The scientific frontier of India, the only one which 
is worth having, is to be found in the strong arms and the brave 
hearts of 'a loyal and contented people. Sikhs, Punjabis, Mussal- 
mans, Dogras, and Gurkhas, what do you wish more? Tliese 
troops, led by British officers and supported by and excited to 
a noble rivalry by British soldiers, will scatter like chaff any 
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army wlitch any power, European or Asiatic, can ever bring 
against you.” 

The importance of this speech cannot be overrated, coming as 
it does, from one specially charged by the Indian Government 
with the direction of political events in Afghanistan ; and who 
may thus be supposed to be in full possession of the intentions of 
the Imperial Government regarding the northern frontier of 
India. Notwithstanding tie very laudable and peaceful sentiments 
summarised by the terms masterly inactivity ” embodying, when 
rightly understood, the proper foreign policy for India,” wo 
venture to think, that in spite of themselves, the future rulers 
of India, and it may be the present generation, will find events, 
over which they can exercise but a feeble control, too many for 
them, will find themselves face to face with circumstances which 
will compel them to act vigorously, and extend their borders 
through Afghanistan : and settle the future of British supremacy 
in Asia, in a great war waged, not only in Central Asia, but on 
the high seas of the world, and in a detailed defence of British 
colonics, dependencies, settlements, and interests in every part 
of the globe. All history proves, and the history of the growth of 
English rule in India is full of the instructive lesson, that 
even when least disposed for war or annexation, two warlike 
powers at different stages in civilization, the one strong, united, 
and aggressive, the other split up into clan factions and petty chief- 
dorns, held together only by the strong dominant will of one 
family, or one ruler, cannot have counterminous borders and 
frontier relationship, without the representatives of cither gradu- 
ally evolving difficulties out of the routine of their respective duties 
which require to be referred to, and dealt with by the governments 
of each. Even when friendly relations exist between countries 
so circumstanced ; and there is no danger of rupture, because each 
is the refuge of frontier robbers and cut-throats harassing each 
in turn, then that energy, ambition, and desire to maintain aud 
have acknowledged what is believed to be the dignity and prestige 
of the more civilized and aggressive power, which frequently marks 
the career of able frontier officers, are sure in the end to lead to 
complications resulting in war and conquest. This at least has 
been the course of affairs nver since the rule of The Company ” 
began. No ruler of India ever left the shores of England 
with more peaceful intentions, or with stonger determinations 
to avoid war and annexation, and to consolidate and l)uild 
up the already-existing British possessions, than Lord Dal- 
housie. When the news of the outbreak in the Punjab reach- 
ed Calcutta, Lord Dalhousio gave expression, to the memor- 
able words, remarkable alike for his own fixed determination to 
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maintain peace at all hazards ; and for the equally strong resolve, 
peace being impossible, to make war sharp, decisive, and vengeful. 
“I have wished for peace ; I have longed for it ; I have striven for 

it ; but if the enemies of India desire war, then... they shall have 
with a vengeance.” During the eighteeu years of this peace- 
fully intentioned Governor-General — 1848-1856 — the Punjab and 
Outlh were annexed, the second Burmese was fought, and Tanjore 
and Nagpur reverted to the British. 

The Political theory of masterly inactivity ” has again been 
reverted to, after a trial of another political theory, which was 
activity, doubtfully masterly ; but we venture to think, that 
the pa.<^slous, interests, ambitions, and aggressive energy of races are 
greater than theories or polices ; and will in the end sweep these 
aside, and the strongest and most enduring race will at last assert 
its supremacy over the other. The Afghan problem is not 
solved ; it has only been laid aside in weariness, and it may 
be disgust, by the present generation, to be taken up, either 
in tlie near or remote future with fresh complications and 
entanglements, when theories and policies will be scattered to 
the winds ; and the task of subjugation entered on. So 
far as the diplomatic treatment of the earlier stages of 
what resulted in the second and third Afghan w^ars is con- 
cerned, the Imperial Government had in Lord Lytton a man, 
eminently skilled from boyhood in all the wiles of Court intrigues, 
and State diplomacy ; and who did for the Afghan question, all that 
diplomacy could do— and failed : failed, that is, to avert war ; though 
the party who nominated him to his high office may claim, that 
the present interregnum, of hostilities with Afghanistan is in soino 
measure due to the policy of Lord Lytton, to seek out a strong 
ruler for the Afghans, friendly to Britain ; but in our estimation, 
it is simply a question of time, till as we have said, race antipathy, 
commercial enterprise, the restless energy of ambitious men, and 
the accumulating events of years shall re-opon the whole ques- 
tion of Afghan annexation, and the domination of England in 
Central Asia. 

Much has been recently said, regarding the holding of Can- 
dahar and the problematical policy of the Government ; and cal- 
culations have been gone into concerning the great expense of 
retaining, even for a short time, that citidal. In our estimation 
Candahar is an outpost beyond the frontier of India, the holding 
of which implies that it must first be attacked by an army origi- 
nating either from Herat or Turkestan, or elsewhere, that desires 
to avoid Cabul in its march on India. Id the event of hostilities, 
the war is waged, not in Indian possessions, but in districts 
lying amid hostile tribes, who will thus sutler all the penalties 
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of war, and whatever these entail, war in short is carried into, 
and stistained in localitien unfriendly to Biitish rule, and this 
in itself is no small gain, to be paid for liberally, even at 
the cost of garrisoning Caudahar. If, on the other hand, it 
is mantained that the presence of a British force at Candahar 
is a souriSe of irritation and unrest to Afghan tribes and rule, 
this argument can tell only, in a position of affairs which at 
present has no existence. There is no united Afghanistan, 
lying docile under the strong hand of one ruler or one tribe. 
There is a struggle for mastery going on, and the British choose, 
and clioose wisely, to support the authority of that ruler which 
is friendly to Kngland, and likely to maintain his position of 
acknowledged supremacy amongst conflicting Afghan chiefs. 
The retention of Caudahar implies the comparative security of 
Western and Southern Afghanistan from the attack of chiefs 
hostile to the ruler at Cabul, until such time as he shall be 
sufficiently strong to nominate and support a ruler there, and 
render the presence of a permanent British force unnecessary,, 
I'lie force which a strong ruler could place at Candahar, or the 
elevation of Southern and Western Afghanistan to a position 
independent of the North and East, yet friendly to Britain, will, 
in either case, secure the best interests of Afghanistan and tbo 
safety of the Northern frontier of India. No doubt the true 
safeguard of a nation is the loyalty of its subjects, and that 
wanting this there is no physical barrier or frontier, however well 
chosen and fortified, though this is not by any means an uncon- 
sidorable factor, will ever mantain in entirety and security, the 
possessions of any nation or people or tribe ; but when an 
Indian statesman, if we may be permitted so to term Mr. Lepel 
Griffin, high in the confi<lence of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, makes the public declaration that the true frontiers of 
India are the loyalty of the various races inhabiting the northern 
and western portions, of the Peninsula of Hiudostan, backed by 
British pluck and valour, there must have been temporarily 
obliterated from his memory, the whole history of the subjugation 
of India by the English. There was a time even in the memory 
of men living, when the whole Punjab and Oiidli presented the 
same aspect of hostility and chronic unrest to British rule, which 
the Afghanistan of to-day does to the English rulers of this 
generation. Bit by bit the rule of the English in Asia baa 
been extended, under circumstances, in every respect analogous 
to the events which have marked the relationships of Afghanis- 
tan and England during the last fifty years. What reason is 
there to beleive, that the result will be different in Afghanistan, 
to what it has been in the case of the warlike tribes by Northern 
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luiiia ? or, that the hardy tribes of Afghauistan may not, in 
time, he as loyal a safeguard to the empire of England in Asia 
as the tribes of the Punjab are to-day ? 

Neither England nor Russia can avoid the inevitable. Both 
will go on^ in spite of theories and policies^ impelled by forces 
inherent in race characteristics, to conquest and annexation, 
till they come directly in contact^ and then will come, sooner or 
later, the struggle for mastery, and tlie supremacy of the strongest. 
In our estimation, the present interlude of peace and good 
wiir' is but a lull before the gathering storm, a storm that will tax 
to the uttermost, the might and brain of England, the valour of 
her soldiers, the loyalty of her subject races, the resourooa of her 
empire, and settle for some time at le«ast, it may not he for ever, 
the supremacy of the English race in Asia and the world. 

The remainder of the 60th Regiment, 16 officers and 150 non- 
commission officers and men, left Kandahar on October Isfc, 
Generals Primrose and Burrows, with the whole staff and officers of 
the Garrison saw the Regiment off. General Primrose, addressed 
the men and paid a high tribute to their devotion to duty at 
Maiwand. They were played out of the city by the bands of the 7th 
Fusiliers and the 4th Rifles, and at Quetta, P^r Chowkey Bombay 
and Kurrachee they were received hospitably, and with all 
honours. 

The tour of the Viceroy and the Lahore Durbar have engaged 
considerable attention ; and the various speeches made by Lord 
Ripon, have been widely read and discussed. We subjoin an ac- 
count of the camps at Lahore from the Civil and Military QaztUe^ 
and two of the Viceroy’s speeches, the one to the troops in which 
he announced that the Government 'bad sanctioned six clasps 
for Ali Musjid, Peiwar Kotal, Charasiah, Kabul, Ahmed Kheyl, 
and Kandahar, and a star for General Roberts’ march, the other 
delivered at the close of the Lahore Durbar. 

The various camps, although laid out on somewhat the same 
plan, present individual differences in many small ways, hut we 
shall content ourselves with describing one, that of the Maharajah 
of Cashmere, merely mentioning anything in the other camps 
which is, so far as the present assemblage goes, unique. The 
camp of His Highness the Maharajah of Caslimere is divided 
down its centre by a broad street, with rows of lamps placed 
along it at regular intervals ; on either side are lines of European 
shaped tents with some cavalry, infantry, and half a battery of 
artillery on either flank. At the bottom of the main street is a 
large square, surrounded by kanats made of a brilliant scarlet 
cloth, with upright bands of scarlet and yellow, arranged chevron- 
wiae. These kanats are lined ou their inner side with a quiet 
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brown, liberally and tastefully embroidered in Cashmere fashion. 
Tills square is entered through a lofty shumiaiiah made of the 
same colours and materials as the Icanats, and arranged ns a 
porch. In the centre of the side of the enclosure facing the 
entrance is pitched the Maharajah’s grand Dur\)ar tent, a splen- 
did specimen of a moveable dwelling. Its outside cloths are of 
scarlet and a rich golden yellow, while within it is lined, sides, 
roof, and doors, with a chocolate brown, embroidered profusely with 
coloured silks worked in the well-known and handsome patterns 
of Cashmere. The columns of the tent are richly silvered and 
hung with circles of glass chandeliers for wax caudles j the front 
of the tent is open, and the large space outside it, — but within 
the enclosure — is carpeted with durries, and over them is spread 
a rich scarlet cloth with devices on a brilliant yellow, toned down 
with black and richly embroidered in colours. Within the tent 
itself the floor is covered with white carpets, beautifully fine, and 
like everything else profusely embroidered and ornamented. At 
the back of tbc Durbar tent are two round chairs, thickly plated 
with gold wrought in all the beautiful and fantastic patterns that 
we know so well as coming from the Happy Valley. These 
chairs, or thrones, as they may almost be termed, are circular in 
shape, and of beautiful design. The cushions are of leather, so 
heavily worked with gold that the original fabric can only be 
seen on close examination. Two footstools to match the chairs 
are placed in front of them, and on either side come arm chairs 
of silver gilt, and these are succeeded by silver ones^ all worked 
and ornamented profusely and delicately. Beyoud these, stretch- 
ing away in two long curves, are a row of chairs covered with 
the beautiful nikash work for which Cashmere is famous. The 
Maharajah of Patiala has the main street leading down to his 
tent laid out as a beautiful garden. His tents are of scarlet, 
black, and white, the three colours being beautifully blended. 
In H. H.’s Durbar tent is an extremely handsome baradari of 
silver, and also a number of pictures of past and present ruleis 
in India, and portraits of some of the durbaries of the State. 
This Prince has, like Cashmere, brought a battery of artillery. 
Between the Rajahs of Nabha and Jhiud, there exists a rivalry 
as to which shall make the grandest show on occasions like the 
present, and in this foolish endeavour to surpass each other, 
hitherto, H, H. of Nabha has had rather the best of it. H. H. 
of Jhind, however, has probably turned the tables on the present 
occasion ; and to make his magnificence assured, has brought 
down a most wonderful vehicle, no less than a phaeton of silver. 
This carriage is of a very elegant design and of imposing size. 
It may be described as a high and a' large phaeton body, with 
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a lofty coach-box id front, and a smaller body, hooded like the 
larger one, behind. The hood is of patent leather, and the seats 
are of dark blue velvet, thickly embroidered with gold. The rest of 
the carriage is silver with, we presume, a wooden foundation, 
although the natives insist that it is solid metal. The screws are 
of brass, and they, and various mouldings of the carriage, are rich- 
ly ^It. The lines on which the carriage is built are good, and 
it is as handsome as it must have been costly. The Rajah of 
Jhind’s tent will be lighted with gas. The exterior of the Rajah 
of Nabha^s camp is not beautiful in the day light, but as the 
entrance has evidently been designed with a view of illumina- 
tions, it is not fair to give an opinion on it, until we have seen 
it lighted up. The usual iucongruities that we are accustomed 
to at native pageants are, of course, apparent. In a Rnjah’s 
train the first carriage is always more or less well appointed, 
and then his attendants' dresses, his carriages, horses, and trap- 
pings gradually become shabby and poor, until the procession tliat 
was headed by so brilliant an equipage is closed by a veritable 
tag-rag and bob-tail. 

Lahore^ IStk November 1880. 

The following is the Viceroy’s speech to Sir Frederick Haines 
and the troops this morning : — “ It has been a very great pleasure, 
indeed, that we have the honor of meeting on this occasion the 
worthy representatives of the British army, Europeans and 
Natives, present to-day, especially we whodiave been, as it were, 
thus introduced to our army of India under your auspices. It 
would be impertinent that we, as civilians, should express any 
opinion upon the bearing and appearance of the troops, yet I 
cannot resist the impulse which prompts me to say how greatly 
I have been impressed to-day by the sight which has been pre- 
sented to me by them, of the discipline and power of the troops 
of our Queen-Empress upon this Indian soil, whether those sent 
from England or raised in this country. But Your Excellency, 
if 1 am bound to abstain from the criticism, which you might 
regard out of place, I may be permitted to refer to the acts 
which have entered into the domain of history, and for a few 
moments briefly recall the actions of the force we have seen 
to-day, in the most trying periods of a war just brought to a 
conclusion. We may well be proud of that which history will 
have to tell to future generations of the deeds of the British 
army during that war, whether we look upon that earlier and 
shorter campaign which is marked by the actions of Ali Masjid 
and Pei war Kotal, or whether we look upon those events which 
followed that dark and melancholy occurrence at Kabul, when 
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the representatives of Her Majesty’s Qovernrnent fell a victim 
to a treacherous attack. There, when the soldiers of England, 
to vindicate the honour of their country, marched to Kabul, and 
nobly did they do their work, there will stand recorded in the 
pages of the military history of India the noble deeds they did 
there. Then there came a later period of the campaign, when 
the Government of India called upon the force under the com- 
mand of ray gallant friend. Sir Donald Stewart, to accomplish the 
march from Kandahar to Kabul in the midst of which he again 
encountered the foe at odds at which the British troops were 
wont to meet their enemies in this country. For, I believe, in 
the lines at Ahmed Kheyl, he had not more than twelve hundred 
men to meet some fifteen thousand of the enemy. And then 
we hoped that we saw before us the dawn of peace and a speedy 
return to their homes of the native troops of India. But again 
another circumstance arose which called for great exertion at 
the hands of the British army, and the hopes of the return of 
the force and of a satisfactory peace were for a time dashed 
aside, and we had to call upon the army in Afghanistan to re- 
trace their steps from Kabul to Kandahar. The history of that 
great march I need not remind you of. 1 wrote to Sir F. Roberts 
when he started from Kabul, and told iiim I had no doubt bis 
march would be famous in history. Was 1 wrong, gentlemen ? 
The trade of a prophet is generally a dangerous oue, but at least 
on this occasion the prophecy was amply fulfilled. That great 
march nobly accomplished, its speed and skill have attracted the 
admiration, not only of Englishmen, but of continental military 
critics, was wound up by a battle which may, it is hoped, have a 
lasting effect. Gentlemen, these are great deeds which English- 
men may justly be proud of, and 1 have more than once had 
the pleasing duty of assuring the troops of the great sympathy 
Her Majesty felt for them in the dark hours which have, from 
time to time, overshadowed us, and of the gratitude and joy with 
which she liad heard of their successes by which the war was 
brought to a termination. But, Sir, if we recall with pride these 
gallant and stirring deeds of war and victory, there have been 
other incidents in these operations which I cannot, injustice, over- 
look. I cannot forget the services rendered me by those officers 
and regiments who were set to guard the lines of communica- 
tions, and 1 bold, as 1 have already had occasion to state, that 
gratitude is equally due to those who performed that duty with 
such unvarying patience, such firmness under difficulties and 
trials, quite as great as those undergone by tbeir comrades who 
had the better fortune to be engaged in the front. There is 
one other circumstance to which I should desire to advert on 
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this occasion, and one which I, at all events, am deeply proud 
to have heard from all hands, especially from Sir Donald 
Stewart, of the admirable discipline which has been maintained 
by the British army, when occupying a foreign country. They 
have given, during the term of their occupation, the greatest 
proof they can give of the true character of Englishmen, and 
I believe by that discipline, moderation^ and justice towards the 
people of those countries in which they were stationed, they 
have done as much for the fame, reputation, and honor of England 
in a political point of view, as they have in the military by 
the victories they gained. It would be too long on this occasion 
to recount the acts of individual regiments, but I venture to 
say this, that a finer force of Her Majesty’s troops has seldom, 
if ever, been brought together upon the plains of India. That 
artillery, whose fame is known in all lands, whose motto shows 
they are ready to do their duty in every part of the world, those 
magnificent cavalry regiments which we have seen on this occa- 
sion, that splendid line of unbroken infantry, I venture to think, 
Sir, you would not fear to lead against any army in the world. 
Sir Frederick Haines, I have on this occasion a duty of a singu- 
larly pleasant nature to perform. It was known to Her Majesty 
that this review was about to take place to-day, and, last night, 
I received a telegram from the Secretary of State desiring me 
to inform the troops assembled here that, it was Her Majesty’s 
pleasure, in addition to the medal which has already been grant- 
ed for the Afghan campaign, to attach to that decoration clasps 
for six different actions, AH Masjid, Peiwar Kotal, Charasiah, 
Kabul, Ahmed Kheyl, Kandahar, and yet more, Sir, in accordance 
with your recommendation, the grant of a special decoration to 
those who took part in the march of Sir Frederick Roberts’ force 
to Kandahar, in the form of a bronze star. I am confident that 
you and the troops under your command will recognize this con- 
cession on the part of the Queen-Empress, as another proof of 
Her Majesty’s regard and affection for her army, which forms 
the foundations of her country’s greatness and power, and as an 
incentive to deeds, such as you and your troops have performed 
BO loyally and well, and for which, in the name of Her Majesty 
I now thank you from the bottom of my heart.” 

Viceroy's Camp, 1 5th November 1880. 

At the close of the Lahore Darbar this day. His Excellency the 
Viceroy spoke as follows ; — “ Maharajahs, Rajahs, Chiefs, and 
Gentlemen of the Panjab-— It is to me a source of sincere gratifi- 
cation to have an opportunity of meeting in the capital of this pro- 
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vince 80 soon after my assiimption of the office of Viceroy, the lead- 
ing chiefs and so large and influential a representation of the people 
of the country. With some of you 1 was already acquainted, 
others I meet now for the first time, but to all I offer a hearty 
welcome. I have been very glad to observe during iny passage 
through the province many signs of progress and prosperity, and 
I have received much pleasure from the friendly and cordial re- 
ception which has been accorded to me. The well-being of India 
very largely depends upon the state of agriculture ; and upon the 
condition of those whose interests are connected with the land ; 
and it is therefore very satisfactory to me, to be informed that, iu 
this part of the country questions affecting those interests have 
been placed, so far as the administration can place them, upon a 
sound footing. I believe that, throughout tlie Panjab the land- 
tenures of every district have been carefully examined, defined, 
and recorded, and that the assessments of the whole revenue has 
been settled upon a fair basis for a term of years, calculated to 
afford free scope to the development of the resources of the pro- 
vince, and to the enterprise of its people. Special attention has 
been paid by the Panjab Government to the adjustment of the 
tenure of land along the north-west frontier, so that the duties 
of watch and ward, which have been so long, and, on the whole, so 
well performed by the chiefs and landholders on that exposed 
border, may be duly acknowledged and recompensed. The ex- 
tension of the Panjab railways must Lave a marked effect, both on 
agriculture and on trade. We have now two lines traversing the 
province, one already completed, and connecting the Panjab with 
the sea, and the other to Peshawar nearly finished, and forming the 
great high road from Central Asia to the heart of India. These 
railways open out remote districts, promote internal communica- 
tion, and strengthen the defences of the empire. I have learnt 
with great pleasure that education is spreading among all classes, 
and that the people of the Panjab are giving proof of their capa- 
city for mental training and their appreciation of its advantages. 
I trust that the real aim of higher education will be kept steadily 
in view, and that it will be directed, not to separate classes by 
difference of culture, or by an undue desire to introduce foreign 
ideas and habits of thought, but to throw open to all a com- 
mon ground for intellectual development ; and to preserve and 
improve whatever is good in the indigenous literature of the 
country. All that I have seen appears to me to indicate the 
steady growth of reciprocal relations of friendships and confi- 
dence between the Chiefs and the Supreme Government ; and 
to show forth the attachment and devotion of the chiefs to our 
Queen-Empress, and the complete trust which the Government 
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can places in llicm for all services, which they are so well qualified 
to render. No Ijettcr proof of this can bo found than their readi- 
ness to aid in the late war ; and the excellent spirit shown by 
their sirdars and officers, as well as by their troops. The loyal 
co-operation of these chiefs, and the conduct of their contingents 
have, by the giacious pt*rinis.sion of Her Majesty, been recognised 
in various ways, by decorations and titular distinctions ; and the 
Government of India are also fully prepared to mark by subs- 
tantial and puliiic tokens of approval, the services of other sirdars 
and native gentlemen Avliobave accompanied our troops and our 
officers: oi have in other ways given signal marks of tlieir ability 
and their devotion in the performance of the several duties assigned 
to them. Her Majesty the Queon-Kmpress has commanded me to 
convey to the chiefs of India, her warm interest in their welfare ; 
and notill their personal welfare alone, but in the success of their 
administration, and in the wcdl-heing of the pciople of their States* 
For it is ^\ell known, and should ]>e eveiywhere understood, that 
tlie liritisli Government always ent(U'iains, not only a desire for 
the honor and advantages of tin* chiefs, but also a deep solicitude 
for their siil j<‘Cts ; and that we ineasuve tlie git atness of a State 
and the degree of its prusporiiv, not so miicli l)y the brilliancy of 
its Court, or even l>y the po^^er and perfection of its aimy, as by 
the happiness and conteiitiiKnit of the people (>f every class. It 
is earri(‘st hope that, tlie cliiofs now assembled around me will 
remember this ; and that tln^y will continue to administer their 
heivditary dominions, tlie pf)Ss(\ssion of whicdi is secured to them 
under Her Majesty’s Fmpire^ with justice and moderation ; being 
careful to retain llui affection of tlieir. people, and even to intro- 
duce necessary reforms with moderation ; for when disorders arise, 
the liritish Government will judge that evils have crept in, which 
lecpiire remedy. The population of the Panjah may he justly 
congiatulatcd upon the manner in which they have utilised the 
advantages of a generation of peace under our rule, without losing 
their tradition of hardiliood or their aptitude for military service. 
The general spirit of a people is reiloctcd in its army, and what- 
ever benefits the British Government may liave been eiialiled, 
tlirough God’s assistance, to bestow on the Panjab, it could not 
have realised a l)ctter return than it has received in tlie untiring 
endurance and devoted courage displayed under circumstances, 
especially trying to native tioops, by Iho Punjab regiments who 
have served during the last two )^car3 in Afghanistan. Maharajas, 
Kajas, Chiefs, and Gentlemen, — it has given mo gieat pleasure to 
have this opportunity of addressing you in public Darbar. I be- 
lieve that no such Darbar has been held in Lahore by the Viceroy 
since 18G4, when Lord Lawrence spoke to tlic chiefs assembled 
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around him in tlicir own language. Uuliappily I am notable to 
follow his cxaniplo in that rospcct, ncilluii- can J present myself to 
you, as he did, as an old friend and trusted guide ; but having enjoy- 
ed the friendship of that great man for many years, and Ijcing ani- 
mated by sentiments of the heartiest admiration for him, it will 
1)(^ my constant endeavour during my administration of Indian 
affairs, to walk in his footsteps, and to apply his principles ; and I 
know well, that I could not give you here in the Panjab, a better 
assurance than by this declaration of my earnest desire to promote 
your prosperity and advance your welfare to the utmost/' 

Various r\imours have been cuireut duriiig the quarter regard- 
ing Afghan aftairs, all more or less unreliable. Abdiir Rahman 
seems cjuii'tly consolidating his position. Ayub Khan at Herat is 
repoited Ui have a force of three regiments, those he left be- 
hind him when ho marched on Kandahar, and from the frag- 
ments of Ills .arm}" shattered in its cncounttu’ with the troops 
undei’ (leiioral Rolx'its he has formed other two. coni[)osed chief- 
ly of men whose wives are at Herat. There are a iiumb(3i of 
guns ; but one battery only lias carnage'^. Ayub is lepoited to be 
coliceting and manufacturing arms ; it is also stated lliaL a laige 
qu;mtity of his family jrwi'ls ha\e hecn sent to Meshed to be ex- 
cliaiiged for coin ; and that three of his agents, sent to Peisia to 
adv for assistance, liave been oideid by the »Shah to go on i(»'j\‘lu> 
lan (Ic'ncral Hume is now in eommand of Kandahai, the g.iui- 
son of wliieli is eiuni)os(Ml of half Pombay and half Pengal Iroopb, 
It is stated on goixl authority that Kandahar will be evacuated, 
and the whole British torce leturn to India. 

A new faetor in the ccntial Asian prohleiu lias tuincjil up in 
tlu 3 iiiciii .sioii of the Kurd.^, 2(),00() strong lieaded by Obeiihillah on 
the noith- western fj'oiilier of Persia. For the last two hundred 
3a'ais tiie Kurds have held the chief military positiems of in)riliein 
iVu’.sia, such as Astuibad, Bujiuiid, Kuchan, jAuoguez, Kelat, 
Sarakhas ; and hetwetui them and the Tekke-Turkoinaus theie has 
Ijeen dieadly oiimily for the last two ceiitmios. Tlie Pi-u.s.-)ians weie, 
last }a‘ar on their maicli on Merv, deteated and <lriveii hack by 
tlio Tekke-'J'iirkomaiis. There is another and an easier route 
to Moiv, tlirougli districts capable of yielding the most abun- 
dant supplies on a campaign, and pre.scnting few physical diflicul- 
ties to an invading aiiny. That route is through the coimtiies 
lield by the Kinds, along the valley of the Attiek to Kuchaii, 
Meshed, and llciat. 'J'uiki.sli and Persian Kinds have been sys- 
tematically culfivated by Russia ; and ivlien it is deemed advis- 
abhi to mo\e in the direction of tlie Attrek, ilie aiiiiy of Russia 
will find itself m the midst of a friendly people ready to suppuit 
and facilitate its move ui cuts. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

I N view of the abaudoument of Kandahar hy the Government. 

Sardar Shere Ali Khan, late Wali of Kandahar, is making 
arrangements for leaving the city and taking up his residence iu 
India. Confleting reports regarding the Kurdish rising are in cir- 
culation, the lattest is, that Russian troops have been withdrawn 
from the frontier of Persia. The illness of the Viceroy for some 
time was a cause of considerable anxiety. He has been laid up 
at Allahabad with a severe attack of intermittent fever, and is now 
hapmly in a fair way of recovery. Sir Donald Stewart succeeds 
Sir Fredrick Haines as Commander-in-Ohief. 

The San thals. one of the few aboriginal tribes of India, are at 
present iu a state of ferment ; and fears are intertained of a rising 
of some sort amongst them. The sub-division of Jaintara seems 
to be the centre of disaffection. Preparation for the forthcoming 
census appear to be, if not the cause, at least the occasion of con 
siderable excitement ; and the Deputy Magistrate's house at Jani- 
tara has been burned to the ground. An arrest had been matle of 
some Santhals who were instigating an opposition to the taking of 
the census ; and the bungalow was fired the same night. Wo 
4Uote the following from the Englishman : — 

No further act of violence is reported from Jamtara or the 
disturbed neighbourhood. It is, indeed, expected that whatever 
may be their purposes and plans, the Santdhls are not likely to 
commit themselves to any overtact at least for the next fortnight 
or so. Early in January, however, takes place the Bandhna 
festivals, one of the great national festivals of the people. The 
Santhdls gather together in very lafge bodies to celebrate the 
occasion, and natural apprehensions are felt as to the consequences 
of their gathering in crowds like this in their present frame of 
mind. Some rash and thoughtless act on the part of some 
mischief-monger or evilly-disposed person, during this time, may, 
it is very justly feared, precipitate a disaster. Should the 
fest ival be got over without any disturbance, there is prospe ct 
that the excitement will subside, at least for a time; for we fear 
that the present state of affairs at Jamtara is but the outcome 
of a long series of Santhdli troubles, connected chiefly with ihe 
late land settlements. Every precautioii is being taken to provide 
against any outbreak during the Bandhna festival, and to res- 
tore order. Strong police reinforcements have been sent and are 
still being forwarded to all stations throughout the Parganas. 
Strong bodies of the railway police have been put on guard on 
the line and stations in these parts. On Saturday a more effi- 
cacious proceeding was resolved upon. It was deteriuiricd to 
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send up a dotaclimeiit of troops to JamUra aiul to march them 
through the country thence to Naya Dumka. It is thought 
that this course will exercise a soheriug inHuoiico on the unruly 
spirits among the Sauthals. A simihir lucasure was adopted 
in 1871, when signs of a Santh^li outbreak appeaiiMl at Nya 
Dumka. On that occasion troops were in.iichcd thioiigli the 
lu'art of the Saiiihal I’argauds, from Uiiagalpur to I^ya Dumka, 
with the very best results. 

Deceruler 31st, 1880. 
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A Difjcst of Civil Lmo for the Pavjab, chiefly based on tlio Cus- 
t.oinaiy Law as at present jiidicuilly ascertained, by W. U. 
llatti^au (Lincoln’s Inn), Ban ister-at-Law. Allahabad: Prin- 
ted at the Oflice of the Pioneer, 

L aw, either digested or set forth in detail, is, as a rule, not by 
any means fascinating reading for the bulk of men, yet we 
venture to think, that Mr, W. H, Rattigan's Digest of Punjab 
customary law will be found interesting reading, not only * to 
students of law, but to students of human nature everywhere ; 
and to all who care to learn in a succinct form something of the 
unwritten common law of a large section of the Indian people — 
law which has suivived through ages ; and remained almost un- 
changed amid tlio change, decay, and overthrow of successive dynas- 
ties to the present day. Mr. W. H. Rattigau has brought to- 
gether and systimatize<l a vast fund of legal knowledge, based on 
the customary law of the Punjab, and the decision of the chief 
court, reporteil and unreported, on such subjects as succession, ali- 
enation, marriage, tenure of land, adoption, and otliers, of a like na- 
ture, all of them bearing intimately on the social conditions and 
habits of the people, which will do more to throw light on, and 
spread knowledge regarding, the people of the north-west of India 
than many books much more pretentious. 

One of the chief charms of this Digest is, that the statements 
are brief and clear, entirely destitute of circumlocution, and each 
statement is backed up by aii array of authorities and illustrations, 
which are of the highest value, not only as guides to the legal 
practitioner, but as sources of information to all, students who 
desire to acquire a knowledge of what after all, is in some respects 
one of the most important subjects of study, viz., the social bar- 
riers within which a people have existed, even when written law 
and authority were overturned in anarchy, and the rule of the 
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strongest trampled in the dust political and legal rights. Mr. 
liattigan says in his preface: —“It had long been felt by those 
best acquainted with the habits and customs of the rural popula- 
tion, that neither the shara nor the shastras really exercised any 
direct influence among them in regard to such matters ( matters 
pertaining to the domain of private rights) ; and it was also known 
that the Hindu and Muhammedan, though differing in religion, 
were often united together in the village community, as it Avas 
natural they should be, by the same common rules regarding the 
devolution and disposal of property, which in theory and fre- 
quently in practice was recognized as involving a community of 
interests/’ To put these customary laws in the form of a few 
simple propositions, including rules that, it is believed will be ac- 
cepted by Hindu and Muhammedan alike, is the task which Mr. 
Rattigan has set before him, with the ulterior object of assisting 
any future effort to reduce to a more or less definite code, the 
whole customary laws of the Punjab. So far as the present 
work goes, and it is a supplement to, and further Digest of prin- 
ciples enunciated ‘‘ in the larger treatise which was the joint 
production of Mr. Justice Boulnois” and tlie author, it is an 
eminently successful piece of work which reflects great credit 
on the acumen, skill, and research of Mr. Rattigan, who has in this 
volume reduced to small compass, something like fifteen years’ 
notes of cases carefully investigated, and supplemented the whole 
Avith copious reference to authorities and with apt illustrations. 
We quote the following from the tenth chapter : — “ The village 
Common Land/’ as a fair example of the poAAer of condensatioa 
and clearness of statemen.t Avhich characteris(^s the Digest. At the 
same time it exhibits the tenacity with Avbicli rights on common 
lands in Northern India have been held and guarded. 

The Village Common Land. 

190. — Comprises the Shamilai-dehy including the uncultivated 
( hanjar ) and pasture lands, the abadi or inhabitated village 
sites, and the Oora-deh or vacant space reserved for extension of 
the village dAvellings and adjoining the village site. 

191 . — As a general rule, only proprietors of the village maii- 
han-deh as distinguished from proprietors of their OAvn holdings 
( Malikan-Nakhuza Khud) are entitled to share in the Shamilat^ 
deh. 

192. — In the absence of custom none of the proprietors can 
do anything wiiich alters the condition of the joint-propeity 
without the consent of all the co-sharers. 

193. — Nor can any individual proprietor plant or cut trees on 
common land, or sink a Avell, except Avith such consent. 
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104. — Nor in the al)scnce of custom can the will of the ma- 
jority of a village community prevail against that of the minority, 
when the question is one as to the disposal of the common 
property in such a way, as to preclude all use of it by the owners.” 

This is but a fraction of the chapter, and we have omitted the 
exceptions, authorities, and illustrations, which alone can give any 
idea of the learning and research, that Mr. Rattigan has expended 
on his Digest of Civil Law for the Punjab. 


The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Doyle, Bishop of Kihlare and Leighlin, by W. J, Fitz 
Patrick, L.L U., M.R.I.A., &c., Dublin ; M. H. Gill and Son, 
50, Upper Sackville Street ; & Loudon, James Duffy and Sous, 
Paternoster Row. 

T ames Doyle, Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, was one of 
the noblest ecclesiastics that ever ruled an Irish Bishopric. 
He exhil)ited in his life, not only the highest qualities that have 
distinguishctl the greatest Churchman of the West, but he 
identified himself with the people of Ireland, and denounced 
the heavy giievancos under which they had long suffered, with an 
elo([uouce and logical consistency, which won tJie admiration, not 
only of his own countrymen, and made his name a tower of strength 
for the Catholic party, hut which earned for liini the admiration 
even of his opponents. Born of an old and illustrious Irish family, 
which had been all but heggaied by the cruelly unrighteous Penal 
Code, that for six hundred years trod the very heart's blood out 
ot the Iiish pe«)plo ; and of which woefid “sowing of the wind,” 
the Ireland of to-day is leaping the blasting whirlwind, James 
Doyle, after receiving such education at the Ireland of last century 
could give to her sons, Avent to “ The Little University” of Coimbra 
in Portugal, at the age of 19, in the year 1804; and laid, there 
the foundation of that learning, and broad culture, and liberality 
winch, during the whole course of his life, characterised the words, 
the thoughts, and the projects, of one of the greatest Irishman and 
truest patriots, that have ever laboured for freedom, toleration, 
equal rights, and the best interests of the Irish people. 

On the invasion of Spain and Portugal, by Napoleon in 1807, 
and the flight of the Portuguese, royal family to Brazil, ajanta 
was formed, and all ages and condition were enrolled to oppose 
the French. Not the least active amongst the volunteers were 
the students of Goiinhra ; and few of them shouldered the musket, 
drilled and went on guard, with greater alacrity than James Doyle 
and his fellow student from Ireland, Austen, McDermot, both 
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of whom were able to perform important offices to the British 
force, that shortly afterwards landed at Cape Mondego with Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. On his return to Ireland he joined the Augus^ 
tinian Convent at Ross ; was ordained a priest ; afterwards taught 
logic, rhetoric, and theology in Carlow College ; and from thence 
was appointed to the united See of Kildare and Lcighlin, which he 
occupied till his death in 1834i, at the comparatively early age 
of forty-seven. 

In the whole agitation and discussion that resulted in the Eman- 
cipation bill Dr. Doyle took a most effective part ; the nuiner- 
ous letters he wrote on this and other subjects of great importance 
to Irishmen and Catholics signed J.K.L. (James Kildare^ 
Leighlin), his powerful appeals from the pulpit and in pastorals 
to his own countrymen, his voluminous correspondence with some 
of tlie best known friends of the Irish people, and with his private 
friends, and his examination before the Committee of the House of 
Lords, these are all ably set forth at length by Mr. Fitz Patrick ; 
and we venture to think that there is no book that will give a ful- 
ler, a more graphic, and a truer picture of Ireland, towards the 
close of last century and the first quarter of this, than Fitz Patiick's 
life of Bishop Doyle. Twenty years ago the same biographer 
gave to the world a life of Dr. Doyle ; and after this long inteival, 
during which he has worked, loving and enthusiastically at his sub- 
ject, and accumulated much additional information and recovered 
numerous letters, this, the second edition, may be said to exhibit 
in the fullest detail that which it professes, v\z,^ the Life, Times, 
and Correspondence of one of the most noluhlo Irish ecch'siastics, 
patriots, scholars and gentlemen of the early part of this centui y. 

How keenly Dr. Doyle felt the wrongs of Ireland, and how truly 
he expressed them, may be judged from the following passage which 
those who know the state of matters in that unhappy country, 
as this century opened, will recognise as something more than 
mere rhetoric. 

Vol. I., page * 5, How often,' wrote Dr. Doyle in bis Letters on 
the State of Ireland, “ have I perceived in a congregation of some 
thousand persons, how the very mention of the “ Penal Code’' 
caused every eye to glisten, and every ear to stand erect ; the very 
trumpet of the Ijusfc Judgment, if sounded, would not produce a 
more perfect stillness in any assembly of Irish peasantry, than a 
strong allusion to the wrongs we suffer”.. Vol. 1, page 37 : — 

1 have read of the persecution of Nero, Dometiau, Gensoric and 
Attila, as well as of the barbarities of the sixteenth century, 
I have compared them with those inHicted in my own country, 
and X protest to God, that the latter in iny opinion have exceed- 
ed in duration, extent, and intensity, all that has ever been 
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endured by mankind for justice sake. These Catholics are now 

emerging from this persecution, and..... the recollection 

of their past sufferings is far from being effaced. The compara- 
tive freedom which they enjoy is a relaxation of pressure rather 
than a rightful possession. As religionists they are suffered to 
exist, and the law restrains the persecutor but peisecules them 
of itseir 

III the year 1822 when the foul and dastardly acts of secret 
hocieties, Oraugrnen and Ribbonmen alike, had in the fury of brutal 
religious in tolle ranee given w<ay to acts that wen* a di'jgrace to 
huiuauity, a pastoral of Dr. Doyle was read from the altai steps 
of every Chapel in his Diocese, and did more to quell the rising 
spirit of outrage and rebellion, than all the repressive measures of 
liie English Government. We quote a passage or two. After laying 
down tiie piinciples of the Catholic Church in relation to tlio 
civil power and the then condition of Ireland, the pastoral goes 
on : — And, now let me ask you how aie your wants to be reme- 
died and your distiess removed by these associations ? Is it by 
the breaking of canals? by the destroying of cattle? by 
buining houses, corn and hay, and establishing a reign of terror 
throtighout the country that you are to obtain employment ? Is 
it by rendering the fanner insecure in the possession of his 
pro[)erty tliat you will induce him to increase his tillage ? Is it 
Ijy iiijuiing canals and boats tliat you are to encourage trade ? 
Is it l)y being leagued against the gentry that you will 
juovail on them to improve their houses and demesnes ? Is it 
l>y causing a heavy police establishment to be quartered tliroiigh- 
(»ut the country, to be paid by taxes collected from the holders 
of land, that you will enable them to give you employment I No, 
\(Mir piocecdiugs are only calculated to compell gentlemen to 
iiy from the country, to convert their lands to pasture, and 
j>Iace an armed force to protect their cattle and to treat you, 
if necessary, with the utmost vigour. Your conspiracies thereforo 
are calculated not to relieve but to augment your distress a 
hundred -fold.” 

Again, towards the close of his life wlicn the peace of the 
country was imperilled, and firelocks were freely handled and 
the crash of civil war almost imminent, the following pic*- 
lure will give some idea of the influence exercised over the 
misguided peasantry by Dr. Doyle ; and in this respect his ex- 
ample may well be followed in the present state of Ireland by 
th<* aut.hoiities of his Church. 

Yol. 11., page 409. — It was a beautiful Sunday in September 
(liS:>2). On the previous Sunday it was announced, that 
the Ditohop would attend for the purpose of addressing the 
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Leaders and Parti'zans of the factions then known as Black and 
White feet. The chapel being small, it was at the same time 
signified to be the wish of the Bishop, that the women and chil- 
dren would absent themselves. The little chapel was situated 
in the bosom of a lovely valley, near it was the police station, 
a tavern, and some detached houses. On every side arose abrupt 

hills On the hillside at a distance were stationed a large body 

of police drawn up in military array. On every ditch that could 
command a view were to be seen groups of women and children, 
casting around looks of anxiety and aharm. Below in the 
cliurchyard surrounded by at least 9,000 men, on a tombstone 
and dressed in episcopal costume, cap, rochet, and with crozier 
grasped — stood J.K.L. (Dr. Doyle) ; at his feet in surplice 
and soutane were seated some half a dozen priests. 

For two hours, and under a strong sun, did the successor of 
Conleth and Laserian address this vast multitude on the crime and 
evils flowing from secret societies. Peijury, drunkenness, robbery, 
murder, transportation and death — the wailings, desolation and ruin 
of broken-hearted widows and helpless orphans — the burdens and 
miseries of the country increase ten-fold — the blighted hope and 
frustrated labours of her best and truest sons — these were dwelt on 
with a force of expression and a pathos and sublimity of thought, 
and a command of language that was at once irresistible and at 
times astounding. Like a stream of burning lava issuing from 
some fresh crater, it carried away or consumed everything it touch- 
ed : the hearts and eyes of all were softened. You might behold the 
big tears chasing each other down tlie rugged and blackened cheek 
of the colliers, many of whom camo to mock but remained to 
pray. The effects of those appeals were instantaneous and incre- 
dible. Cart loads of arms, guns, pistols, and rusty swords were 
sunendered at the time and places appointed, whilst many of those 
misguided men whose consciousness were charred and battered as 
their faces, returned to habits of order and sobriety, and the ob- 
servance of their religions duties.” 

The evil, however, was too deep-rooted to bo irradicatc even by 
sucli appeals. 

We believe this life of Dr. Doyle will bo read With interest all 
the more deep, because of the unhappy state into which Irish 
disaffection seems under the guidance of unwise men likely to lead 
Ireland. Mr. Fitz Patrick has performed his work of biographer 
in a style that reflects high credit on his own long labours to 
rescue from forgetfulness one of the worthiest of Ireland's sons \ 
and to transmit to ])osterity the memory and the worth of one 
who laboured incessantly for the truest interests of Ireland and 
her people. 
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The Industrial Arts of India, by George C. M. Bird wood, 
C.S.L, M.D., Edinburgh, Art Referee for the Indian Section 
of the South Kensington Museun) ; with Maps and Wood-cuts. 
Published for the Coininittee of Council on Education, by Chap- 
man and Hall, Limited, 193, Piccadilly, 

I N the year 1878 Dr. Bird wood published a handhooh to the 
Indian Court at the Paris Exhibition of 1879. The amount 
of information conveyed in this book, and the literary skill with 
which it was written earned for it a warm reception from the 
press of India and England. The present work of Dr. Biidwood 
is s\ 2 i amplification of this valuable handbook, carefully re-written, 
with additional matter from the administrative reports of tlie 
local Governments of India, and provincial gazetteers. The se- 
cond part of the Industrial Arts of India is thus a republication, 
Avith large additions, of the author’s handbook above mentioned ; 
and the first part is entirely devoted to a carefully written, and 
accurate account of the Hindu Pantheon, without some knoAvledge 
of which Dr. Birdwood says, “ half the interest of the manual arts 
of India is lost.” On the re-opening of the Indian Museum under 
its new administration by the Science and Art Department at 
South Kensington, Dr. Birdwood was asked to prepare a pojiu- 
lar handbook on the industrial arts of India. The handbook is 
a very full and systematic account in detail of the mami- 
factunijg resources of India ; and the very wide and varied 
knowle<lge of the whole subject possessed by Dr. Birdwood, and 
the literary skill Avliich marks the whole work renders it a 
very remarkable addition to the somewhat small number of 
books o:i this subject. The wood-cuts are numerous, well selec- 
ted and carefully finished, and the map of India accompanying the 
volume is a clear and serviceable one. Here is what Dr. Birdwood 
says in his opening chapter about Indian Art. 

The arts of India are the illustration of the religious life of 
“ the Hindus, as that life was already organized in full perfection 
“under the Code of Manu, B.C., 900 — 300. Although some of 
the freshness of its Vedic morning has been already lost, it is 
*Meft still in its first religious and heroic stage, as we find it 
painted on the llamayana and Mahabharata ; and we owe its 
“ preservation, through the past three thousand years, from change 
and decay, chieHy to the Code of Manu. The principles of 
Government embodied in this book were probably first reduced 
“to their present form B.C., 300, as a defence of the priestly 
“ Brahmans against the Buddliist revolution, by Avhich it was 
“ threatened from about B.O., 343, the date of the death of 
“ Gautama Buddha, to the sixth and seventh centuries of our 
era* Bo securely was the sacerdotal State system of the. Brah- 
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miliical Hindus fixed by the Code of Manu» that even the foreign 
invasions and conquests to which they have been constantly 
“ subjected from the seventh century B 0 , have left the life and 
arts of India essentially the same as we find them in the 
Kainayaua and Maluibharata, and in the writings of the Greek 
officers of Alexander, Seleucus, and the Ptolemies, by which 
they were first made known to the Western nations.” 

The intimate absorption of Hindu life in the unseen realities 
of man’s spiritual consciousness is seldom sufficiently acknow- 
ledged by Europeans ; and indeed cannot be fully compre- 
hended by men whose belief in the supernatural has been 
(lestroyed by the prevailing material ideas of modern society. 
“ Every thought, word, and deed of the Hindus belongs to 
the world of the unseen as well as of the seen ; and no- 
thing shows the more strikingly than the traditionary arts 
of India. Everything that is made is for direct religious 
“ use, or has some religious significance. The materials of 
which different articles are fashioned, the weight and the 
** colours in which they are painted are fixed by religious rule. 
An obscurer symbolism than of material and colour is to be 
traced also in the forms of thiugs, even for the merest domes- 
tic uses. Every detail of Indian decoration, Aryan or Tura- 
uian, has a religious meaning, and the arts of India will never 
** be rightly understood, till there are brought to their study, not 
only the sensibility which can appreciate them at first sight, hut 
a familiar acquaintauces with the character and subjects of 
‘‘ the religious poetry, national legends, and mythological scrip- 
“ tures that have always been their inspiration, and of which 
they are the perfected imagery.” 

Dr. Birdwood wisely and vigorously points out the dangers 
to which Indian art is subjected by the introduction, of European 
ideas and the manufacture of Indian art products, cheap, 
trashy, and degenerate, to meet the deinnud for orders, which 
weigh and measure art by the pound, the cubic couteuts, ami 
the square yard. The contents of the book aro very varied, all 
of them touched with a skill and fulness of information rarely 
to be met with. Amid much, that is singularly valuable, as a 
contributiou to the history and delineation of Indian art, the 
two last chapters, those on Pottery, and the knop and flower 
pattern will be found highly interesting, especially the former, 
as giving a picture of the life and surroundings of the village 
potter a true Indian idyll — little known to the bulk of Euglish- 
speakiug people who have never resided in India. 
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MathxiTa^ a District Mamolry hy K.S. Orowse, B.C.S., M.A., Oxon., 
C.I.K. ; Follow ol tlio CalcJittJi IJnivorsity. Second Edition : 
Illustrated, Rovisod and Fnlari^oil, ISSO. Printed at the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh dovernment Press. 

(Contributed.) 

T his Memoir forms one of the uniform scries of local histories, 
which, accordini^ to a plan, sug't^osted, we helicve, h^’’ Sir W. 
Muir, wlum Lieuliuianr-Onveirior of tlio Noi tli-\V(.*sterM Provinces, 
was to liMvo h(V‘u coinpil.sl foi <sich It is much to ho 

repotted that tin- a<lmira.i»lc pl:ii\ ap[)oars to have fallen through ; 
at h^ast only four sucli Menunr^ havt? ho.-.n hithertt^ puhlishcd : 
one of J hilaridsliahar, hy ijoi J)i’|)iily etoi’, Raja Laelihinan 

Smgli, of l)» lira Dooi*, hy Mr Whiiiams of tIu* Civil 

Service, and a tliirJ of (Thazipui, hy Mr. Oldhaiu, furnu'rly Magis- 
trate ()1 that distiict. Tlo! fouilh of the seiiis is the present 
Mem()ir Madiuiii, l)y Mi. F.S. (liow.^j^, \vh(» ioi luany years had 
ln'CMi in cliaigo of tli Mathuia dniiicf. It is inn|ue.stionably, 
as was to lio ev])oeted from the aulhoi's well-lcnown M'holaiship 
and ofticial «‘Xpi’ri<'nce, hy far thi‘ and nK)St valuable 

\oluin(‘ of tlio terics. While the olhor tliuMi Mtonoirs an' mainly 
Iimui.cmI to stalistical iiilormai ion, Mr. tliowso's Memoir 

of Mathuia add - (o ihi,' I In* ninst vaiied infoirnaiion on the history, 
a i cliienji igv, s- u'lolo^v, pinlolo'^v, iV c., oi' f luj <li^l lict. Indeed, llie 
laiLV'i poi I nm «.|' tln^ \ olunn*. ahoiil, rwo-thiids of it, is d(‘Voted 
to tln^-elatf^•l (*l;i-s ol ^iihji<ts 1’liis is, as it should he; 
for lo all hnl (host* wiio aio* dislin'i, tdheers, the rhit'f value 
and iiih'ri'st (d ilu* v«»lunn.- will \n) centied in its fiist pait, 
winch Contains tin* exl i a,-ofiici;J inf.u mu tioii, 

Pin* pM'-tiiif iliiioii i>f (In* vohime k iln* sccoinl ; tlie fust was 
pulihslu'd in I -S7 1‘. Inuiiiir iln* mlfivai min;h addirional infor- 
mation was <'oili‘eted hv Mi. (oow-e, wliicli has been incorporated 
111 llio ii(‘W eilition. Some of it had he(‘n a.luaiily piihlislied in va- 
lions numh(‘rs of tin; journal ot tlie, Asiatic Sviciety of lleneal. 

'The Menioii i.-. divid<i<i uuoivwo pails: tin* IiimI. pait. contains 
t\N:<‘!vt' cliapt*‘is, the lii'sl ol which do'-criocs tin; physical aspect 
of the (iistiiel, its people and ihcir lanL;uage. 'riie second 

chaptta' naiiaUis iln; iilstuiy ‘ t nmtiein Mathuia and its dis- 

trict, duimg (In* Miiharimunlui .uni RnL'li-«li peiinds f)f India, 
from the y(;a,r 1017 A. I), when iMalmnnl ot (ihazni is said to have 
sackc'd Mathuia in his nintii invasion of India, down to 1857, 
the year of tin* L-reat muimy, wln n the city wms saved ni.ainly 

hy the pi.i(h,‘nce ainl Io\ah\ ol its u'caltliv Seth hankers. The 

history of ancient MaihurA during the Buddliist and Brahmanic 
periods is detailed later on in the fifth chapter. In desqi^bing 

b 
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the history of ancient and modern Mathura, Mr. Qrowse has 
carefully collected all notices of the city that occur in Buddhist and 
Muhammadan literature, and has treated them very successfully. 

He shows from the records of the Chinese pilgrims Fa Hian, 
and Hwcn Tsang, that in the early centuries of tlui Christian era 
Matliura was a flourishing Buddhist city, with a large number 
of Buddhist monasteries and relic-towers or stupas. The sites 
of most of the latter lie has succeeded in identifying by the help 
of the numerous, though very fraginentnry, archaeological le- 
mains, the discovery and preservation of which are mainly due to 
him. ‘‘ During the period of Muliainmadan supremacy, the his- 
tory of Mathura is almost a total blank.’' That intensely idola- 
torous city was so abominable in the eyes of the Puritan Moslems, 
that they disdained even to use its name, and attempted — fortunate- 
ly without success — to change it into Islamabad. The city had good 
reason to be thaidcful for this neglect; for whenever it succeeded 
in attracting the attention of its rulers, it was only to become an 
object of tlieir fiorce persecution. These two histoiical and 
archteological chapters are iinquostionally among the best and 
most interesting of the Memoir. Though, indeed, it is ditficnlt 
to single out any particular chapters for special praise, as the 
subject of almost every cliapter has its own interest, and every 
one is treated by the author with a fullness and ilioroiighncss which 
seemingly leaves nothing to be desired. One chapter, however, must 
not he passed over without special mention. It is the twelvetli oi 
last of the first pa.it, and treats of the crymology of local namc> 
in Northern India, as exemplified in tlnj district of Mathura. ' 
The subject is not altogether new ; on. the contraiy, it has given 
rise to a vast luimher of speculations ; hut most of those Idtherto 
put forth, have heeii of the most haphazard description. The 
present is the first attempt, on a larger s;cale, to attack tlie piohlein 
in a scientific spirit, and on consistent and well founded liistorical 
and grammatical principles. The general position that tTie aiitlior 
maintains is, that “ local names in Upper India are, as a rule, of 
no very remote anticpiity, and are priind facie referable to Sans- 
krit and Hindi, rather than to any other language,” (p, 300 ), Mr. 
Growse very clearly proves this ; aud tiierc can be no doubt that his 
view is perfectly coricet. One thing impresses itself very clearl}'^ 
upon the mind in reading this chapter, that no one is com- 
petent to pronounce an opinion on the subject, unless ho poss- 
esses an intimate and minute knowledge of the history of the 
locality, added to a thorough acquaintance with the phonetic 
laws that regulate the <leveIopment of the modern Indian 
languages from the Prakrit and Sanskrit. Mr. Growse is one 
of tlfe few that possess both these qualifications. Most of his 
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local derivations are undoubtedly correct ; for example, bis idea- 
tificiitioa of the cooimon local ending ol or oli with Sanskrit pura 
or puH town'" (eg., MahoH-MadhupurC) ; ot or oti with vat, 
vath ; othi with vasti, etc. Much more douhtfiil is the deri- 
vation of the ending o\i or loa from Sanskrit grama, which 
:llwa 3 ^s appears in modern nam(?s as gaum or gon. Tims 
gaum (or Dhaiigainii. as it is commonly spelt,) is D/iau<t-grdma ; 
hut Badov is sim[)ly a corniptitui of Badava, hut not of Badu- 
grdma, Tliis etymologio;il chapter is one of those that have been 
added to the second edition of the Memoir. Not the least of 
these improvements being a large numhei of line photographs and 
other illustrations of the most notablo persons, hnildings, and anti- 
quities of Mathura. Other additions am eliaptor 1 whicli con- 
tains probably the fullest and ht‘sr. description of tle^ IJoh h'Stival 
hitherto publishv*d, chapter VIU. on the V'aislmava reform- 
ers, and almost tlio whole of chapier VII., wiiich includes amongst 
other matters a sketch of the development of the local style of 
architecture 

It would he impos.sihlo within the space of a short review to 
do justice to the great mass of imfoimation disttihuted in the va- 
rious chapters. The Memoir is a larger quarto volumo of upwards 
of 500 pages, and its oxteinal ‘‘ get up” is crediiahio to the Govern- 
ment Press of Allahabad where it has been printed. Alto- 
gether the work is a model of what a district Memoir ought to 
bo, ainl Mr. Giowse is to be congialuiated on the success which he 
ha.s achieved. 

Records of the Ge<dof/heal Stfrreg of I n<ifa, Vol XIII, Part 4, 
1880. To he had at the Gecdogical Survey Office, Indian 
Museum ; at the Office of Superintendent Government Printing, 
Calcutta : Loiidoii, Tiilbuer & Co. 

O F all climates in tlic world, India is pioba’ol}" one of the 
woist suited for tluj study <»f t!\»)se various phenomena, 
which are classed under Geology. There are only a few months 
in the year, in the ]ilains of India, unless in the very early 
morning, during which it is possible to do the piactical work 
of surveying. Tim long jileasant days of a temperate climate 
are, here in India, replaced by the glaic and heat of a tropical 
sun ; and the steady deluge of lains, and .sudden tropical storms ; 
rendering it liazaidous and liying for Europeans to spend more 
than the early morning hours, and the too brief cold sea.son,in the 
open air. With all the disadvantages of climate, against them, the 
officers of the Geological Siuvey of India may fairly claim to 
have done their work, as carefully, systematically, and thorough- 
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ly, as any body of Government Geologist in tiie world; and the 
records of the Oeolofjical Survey of India, issued at intervals 
of about four niontbs, February, AIo}", Autyiisi and November, are 
in every respect worthy of the men who conduct the Suivoy, and 
the Government that shows its Avisdom and liheralil}^ in support- 
ing it. We vcntnio to think. Unit the recoids of the Survey are 
too little known by the bulk of the educated people of India, 
Native and Eino])ean. It is (juite true, that moity of tlie papers 
printed in tlu^ Records, are piobably c»f so Lei hnical a. character, 
tliat their full imj^oit may only bo uiideislood and anpn^ciatrd, 
by those who have given sdine iitt(*ntion to the study Geology, 
this class of leadeis. we hope, is ycaily inci easing ; but tlnue 
arc other articles in the r("C<ud.'^ oi* the Gt'oingieal Sn!\ey, which 
may be read with tin' d('ep(jsl inteu^st by tin w lie^^e ;ici jualnlance 
with Geology is but of limited extent, tu, fer that matliu\ wlnrse 
knowledge of (jie(.»l<)gy as a seitmee amotmts le nolhing. F<»r in- 
stance, in the present numlx'r tln‘ ‘‘ xVe/e on lilt or Afka.li t<oHs^ 
and saline 'fucll vjoters'' bv W* (’erdt'r, M 11, (Mi(‘mieal Examiner, 
Punjab Goveinment, and (he anicif' by H. 1>. ]\lcdlcf‘otL, M.A , ot 
the Geological Kuuey on ‘‘ ///c Utlt soZ/.s’ of ('p/>er India'* in a 
■|n‘oba))ly tw'o of the most im|)nitant scitudiliv; ('ontiibntinns that, 
have recently madi' by anv Goveinment Depailment of linlia ; 
dealing as they do, wnfli tin* cause ^ tliat baxe pi od need a sn lit ary 
barren wilderness out ol the onc< Inxniianl Mi'sopetamia ; and th(3 
relation which hanen dI^tlict of linli.i b% a.i lo dim die causes. 

The first article in tlic pusent number (ht .sonic llcisto- 
cene deposits of (he Norther u l^anjob, and the rridence tiny 
aford of an cjircina iHmafc daiinfj a. portuni of that petiod, by 
W, Theobald,'* — has m-i, index'd, the ^.-fmc piaclical value as those 
alieady mentiomal ; but nuvi*rtheless, it, is one of the most ably 
reasouetl, and cleaily wiitton contributions lo the disrussion of 
Glacial Action, lliat lias lecently appealed Mr. C. A. Hacket/s 
Useful Minerals of the Ai'vaji reyion, and the Notes on the 
Correlation of tluj Gondzuana Flora vjith. that of the Au.sfra’- 
Han coal hearhaj sy^itern, ‘by the P.ila30nlo]ogist ot the Survey, 
Mr. Ottokar Feist mantel, are aiticles of considerable import- 
ance. Probably, Iniwever, the aiticlc on the Naini Tal Land-- 
slip (18th Se])tcinb('r l‘^80), b\ U. J) Oldham, A.R.S.M., of the 
Geological »yuivey of Imlia, will Iv' read with the greatest interest. 
The Records aie cheap at the money. rnp« es two a }ear for four 
numliers ; and they ought to command a much wuder sale here in 
India, than they apparently do. d'liei(3 may bo Government 
records, reports, lelurns, which it might be difficult to extract 
mucli useful information out of, but the Records of the Geologi- 
cal Survey dcseive to be bettei known and more widely read. 
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Memorial to His Honour the hientenanl-Goveruor of Bengaly 
with votes on the proposed Rent Lain^ l>y the Beliar Laud- 
hokleis' Association, l^nnlcd l>y Nuraiii Chaiidar 

Chakrabarti, at tln^ Uvhar Herald Pio^s. 

T HIS is in a j>i<‘a Ibi lluj siihstantavo coniinnancc'. of the 

“ IVrniarient Sott loniont,” on its oriLiinal basis ; ami is, tin the 
whole, a v(?ry ably u^asonc^d and exlianstivc oxaiinnation of the 
^^hole snbjf'ct, Iroin iho point of view t:ik<'n iif) I'V the' lainlhold- 
(ns. Th(i JMtnnoiial” w* ik* dunbt, bc‘ oi roiisid'.'rahlo 

snvicc, in aidinj^ llu* d Itont. ( \unin is.sion in its 

deliberations; and should be lead by ad who ha\e any iubjiest 
in the land ([uestjcni. 

-.1 fcLU notes on Hindi luf R'tdhilu. Rm^aana Mukherj}^ (\il- 
ciitla, Ih'inted by I’th ov Liil riuiian ji at J* (b Chat- 

ten ji ainl (.'o.’> kicss, it Amin 1*1 Sti<M‘i. 

T ins panipiilt l I*' in iraiiiv a (‘inie-m of an ardcl,*^ “A pica 
foL the [i( opl'-’s t(»njn'‘/ i\ Mi. (btior A tbieison, wdiicli 
ap|>eaied in tho duly iiundun ot thi- lu'en^^e It, advocates the po- 
sition, that Book Hindi, and not t In* a.^ spoken by the bulk 

of the p' ople, ''lioiiid bo ad. n*t“d b\ :lie (*oiat*> (»l l.tw iti Ikhar. 

Aceov)^ ‘relafing to ihe Trode oi,d ?\ irenj'd fOif o/ Jiriitsh Rndia 
for the 'otonlh of (h'toh'r and for the seven unoniltSy 

ls‘i April to Octolh'v eonporeil ledlt the. corves- 

pofuliiifi period, iff the ytttrs IbTS ainl published by order 

of i 1 h‘ ('ova 1 1)01 >(i(niei al in Council, at tiu* t >{nci‘ ot tlic Siiperin- 
tcudciit ot (io\a inmenl I’lintnc. , C’ahulia. 

T nVAiK is lun'e bioii'^^lit tv»i;oilnn a nils, of lioines lelatin^ to 
the Ti.ide and Na\iu .tion of biiii*>h India, which exhibits in 
a veiv taucjlile (omi the conum le-ial pro^pf (•! linlia. It seems 
to us] tliat publications of ihi^ ^oii, blialin- a-* they do. with such 
a variety and iiudt i[iliei ly of imjioiK and (^xpoits, il they aic to 
bo inadt* avail. d)le r(n n aily ictcuiio', ouoht, to ha\e a much luller 
.table of coiiteiils, and be .*ic\omp;inied with an ind»‘X'. 

Sketches of A nn ff Li fe. i'ii llu'isor. In V.fbtnnie, Lieutenant 
of liinc’i n eel .s, 1T S Aimv. B.ifc aiilitapv At,tacli(‘ to t.lui C. S. 
lies.;a.tiuii in St. IVlcisbiirL^h ; and Antlior of The Riissian 
Armfj ami its C\ihi po lan in Turf eg in 1877-78. London, 
W. 11 Allen & Co., 18, \Vateiioo Place. 

I N a foiiner w’oik. The Russian Av}))// ; and its Uavipaigiis, 
a w'oik which has been eharaeterised us '• the most importaut 
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contribution to military history, which has appeared for many 
years/^ Lieutenant Greene, — who was present at the most import- 
ant operations of the Russo-Turkish war — Plevna, Shipka, and 
the passage of the Hulkaus with Gourka’s column — set forth in 
detail, and with an unrivalled technical skill, the operations incid- 
ent on these engagements and movements. In the present work 
he gives, in what he calls a series of skelclics, his idea — an idea 
based on intimate acquaintance with the whole facts of tlie soul 
which animates the Rnssuin Military Macliine ; and tells what 
manner of man tlie Russian soldier is, and how ho lives and moves, 
and has his hidng.*' There is no soldier in the army either of 
India or England, who may not gatlier from Lieutenant Greene's 
Sketches of A ruii/ Life in something that In^ may 

“read, mark, loam and inwaidly tligest an<l we venture to think 
that to the hulk of the reading public this, his latest hook, will 
come with as much iijterost as the latest thiee volmiio novel. 
The mistake that England, as a rule, makes, in entering on a war, 
is to underestimate the stamina and resources of her antagonist. 
So far as Russia is concerned, the sooner these are appraised at their 
true value, the better will it. l>e for England and the world. It is 
scarcely fair to dismiss Lieutenant Greene with such a short “ no- 
tice,'* hut this is not a it is, as it professes to be, a notice. 

All who wish to know what the Russian soldier is, should read 
these sketches of A vmy Life in liussut. 


Central Asian Porimiis ; the Celebrities of the Khanates and 
the neifjhbimrinr/ States. By Demetrius Charles Boiilger, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Author of “ England 
and Russia in Central Asia," “Yakoob Beg of Kashgar," &c. 
London, W. 11. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, Publishers 
to the India Otllce. 

D emetrius Chailes Boulgcr has earned for himself a 
position, among those who deserve to rank as authorities 
on questions of Asiatic importance. The number of living writers, 
whose wide anil intimate acijuaiutance with Asia, from sea to 
sea, is necessarily a vciy limited one; and still fewer of these, 
we vontuie to think, have studied more earnestly the relations 
of Russia and England in Asia, than Demetrius Charles Boulger. 
This, his latest work, is a series of biographical sketches of the 
cliief characters in Central Asian affaiis, in all seventeen ; in- 
cluding such names as Dost Mahomed, Shere Ali, General 
Kaufmann, Mahomed Khan (Khiva), Izzet Kutebar, MozafFur 
Eddin, Goneial Kalpakotfsky, General TcheruaiefF, Noor Verdi 
TAkoob Khan and "oihers, whose very names are quite 
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unknown to the bulk of English readers. Mr. Boulger states in 
hia preface, that these sketches are based npoa such information 
as can be gleaned from all authentic books of travels, histories, 
official docuiiieuts, &c,, &c. 

The Irrigation ^oorhs of India, and their financial Resnlts. 
Being a brief history and description of the Irrigation works of 
India, and of the profits and losses which they have caused to 
the State. By Robert B. Bnckle}^ Associate Member of the Ins- 
titute of Civil Kngitict rs, Member of tlie Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers, Executive Engineer of the Public Works Department 
of India. London : W 11. Alien it Co., 13, Waterloo Place, 
Piiblisbeis to tbo India Ofliee. 

T HIS is probabl}^ tln^ only book in existence wliicli denis in 
ii comprelumsivo nnannev wUli tin', Inigatimi works of 
India. The difUcailty of obtaining accurate stalisti'js and infor- 
mation regarding Irrigation, ainl, when obtained, tlu'se tiefjuently, 
tbougb probably, quite iinconcioiisly have Ix'en compiled to fit in 
with a foregone conclusion, is known best to those who have given 
attention to the subject. Mr. Buckley wriles with a /iiactieal know- 
ledge of his subject, e(pialled by in India ; ami In* has lan.sackod 
every av<ailable source of iut(irmatiou. The book is the lad\sr and 
weightiest iiuthont}?' on tlie subj<‘et <»f Irrigation ; and is highly 
creditable to author ainl publisher alike. The in.*ip a<‘Com- 
panying the volume is one of tlie c!eai(*st and most c<‘mpletn, eon- 
sideiing its size, we bavci ever s( en. 'riio w-)iks from the 

Press of W. II. Allen Sc (.-O., w<‘ think, scauasly reeoive (hat no- 
tice from the Press of India wbirli their meiiis desei ve ; and this 
amongst othcis is not the h’ast valuabh' a«i liimn to ibe bbnaturo 
of Indian subjects issued fiom their jness. 

Giilshan-i-Raz : The Mg.^tic ltoi<e OanUn of Sad-mUDin 
Mahmud Shahistan, The Persian text with on, J^Jj^jlish 
translation and notes, chiejlg fto'ni the CorniheKtarif of 
‘ Muhamad Bin Yahga LaJtijL By E. II. Wliiidield, M. A., 
Barrister-at-Law, Late of II. M.'s Bengal Civil Service. Londou : 
Tiubncr & Co. 

T HEBE are, wc hope, a largo circle t>f readers to whom Mr. E. 

H. Whiiifleld’s ably ami scliolaily lianslation of Gidshayi-- 
i~Raz : Tlie Mystic Rose Garden, ^\ill bo a ploasmo of no ordinary 
kind. Pijysical sciem'o, it is tiiio, has nuw-a-days so many 
votaries ; and lias made .snoh va.st striiles within the present 
century, that tho.so deeper questions, which have occupied the 
profouudest thinkera of the world iu all ages and countries, have 
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scfirccly held that position, either in tlie literature and tlie thought 
of England, at least, which tlioir importance would seem to 
claim. It is chiefly amongst those who Iiavo acquired for them- 
selves more or less the power of concentrated thinking, and who 
enjoy an amount of leisuie for speculations of this kind, 
denied to the hulk of men, that this gieat production of Sad-ud- 
diu Mahmud Rhahistan, not the least of mystics, will be hailed 
with the greatest delight. There is another class, smaller pro- 
bably, tlian that intel^^fed in Philosophy, and its dt-velopment In 
the east, to whomiliis tiansialion, and (he Peisian t('xt will be 
a source of enjoyment. W'e mean the small band of Oiientalists 
yearly iiK*r(‘a>ing, \\e bo[K‘. Mi. hJ. fJ. Whiniield lias <h)ne his 
woik with tin; ' lovinL* care and '^l^dl (^f a tine scholar; eveiy 
iiotahle pa'^sage canduily ei n(‘i«hit(‘tl hv cuploiis notes. Regard- 
ing the geneial “ get up” of the voluuH', it is enough to say 
that ihe Puhlishci^ am Tiiilmor and f 'o , ol* fjoinhm. 

Little is known of the author id’ the wuj k uudt'r notice beyond 
tbe facts, that be was bom at s’ilktge near d'abiiz. about 12o0 A. D 
At Taiinz bo spmid tin- giealer poition of his life, a,nd lie died 
there He was b^un about the tune (»t tin* compiesL of Persia, 
Sviia, ami iMe^opoianiia, oy ‘h** heathen Mi'ghuis nnd<*r Hulaku 
Jvhan ; and dunng his usidenerat Tabriz, the ca])ital of the new 
dynasty, liti %\as a witJu*ss of the long sfiugglo between the 
Chiistiau and ^luhamniad;iii missioiru ns andjMiilI.is, toconveit 
the Mughal Sultans ; tin* te-uli of whudi was, tliat the Minperoi 
Ghazan Khan, ^\ith a humtiebi thoii>-aiul td’ Ins follow ers, em- 
biacetl J'd iihammadanism. I Miring tins inteiwal, nii.^sioiiaries. 
sent out l»y Pope Nicolas IV. and Pionef’aec* VIII., weie \V(uking 
actively at Taliiiz, and the di-linguished traveller Marco Polo 
jias'^ed lliiougli that ony. The date ol tin*, comiiosition of tlie 
is given as It is in leahty an answtu 

to iifteen ([motions on the diadiines of the Sutis, or Mu- 
hamimnlan Mystics^ piopmmded by Amir Ryad 1 lo^^aini, a cele* 
luated Ruli doctor of Heiai., ami llie gieal intiuest wdiich the 
work has to Kuiopean thinkeis is tlm W'ondei I ul .similarity ot 
Eastern Mysticism, as c'xempiitied by Ruli doctinn.'s, to those of the 
Neoplatonisls and the Mystics ot the We.^t. 

Report of the Director of PiMio Inatrnciion hi the Bomhot/ 
Pre.^uleacf Jor’ the pear i87‘.)-^50. Printed at the Government 
Central Pi ess, Bombay. 

is a bulky volume of about loO pages, with appendices 
from A to \V. Tiio tables lequircd by tlie Government of 
India occupying 27 pnges of closely printed figtircs, showing the re- 
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turns from every educatioual agency in the Presulenoy. The com- 
pilation of such an elaborate report must have been a severe tax on 
the time of the Director of Public Instruction ; and, unless the bulk 
of the work has been relegated to subordinates, we should imagino 
that the personal influence of the Director, in inspection and visita- 
tion, could scarcely be brought to bear on educational institutions 
and officers within the Presidency, in the manner that might be 
most desirable. Reports and statistics are no doubt highly valuable 
and necessary ; hut there is a tendency in India, to have those 
long drawn out beyond the point where it is just possible neither 
mortal patience nor the small leisure of the bulk of men can be 
expected to ‘follow. As a hook of reference, the Report is no doubt 
highly valuable, hut we cannot congratulate the compilers on 
the table of contents. Where so much has been hroiiglit toge- 
ther a good index to the whole, and not a bald table of contents 
seems desirable. 

The income of the Department during the year consisted of— 
Provincial Allotment ... 11,75,528 

Local Funds ... >, 1 l*,0l>,171 

A saving on both these items has been effected ; and an increase 
on b<>th, over the figures at which they stood last year, appears on 
tlie preseiit. re[)ort. This is duo mainly to the slow recovery from 
famine and agricultural distress which for tlirec years lini^eredin 
tlie Piesidency. 'rin* increase in the number of schools i.s most 
uppaient in tlie Primaiy ; buttheie has also been an increase of 
38 mnldle class .schools witii 5,375 pupils. 

In the G<»veinmeiit IJigli Schools, tlie number of pupils, who 
passed the Mati iculation examinafion of the Univoisit.y Wcis 
253, — a higher number than any piovious year. The percentage of 
successful to unsuccessful candidates being 57‘89, tlie iiighest 
IHUcentage yet. attained. Tlio percentage of pupils from private 
J iistitutions was 41*90, The number presented being 315, of 
these 132 passed. 

We are glad to see that the Government of Bombay have adopt- 
ed the suggestion, that candidates who pass the exuniiuatioiis of 
the University fiie eligible over others, with certain exceptions for 
admission to tlm Public .service. The First Arts candidates liavea 
pieference cl.iim for sii nations of R.s. 30 a month. Graduates of 
distinction have usoivud fin* them at least one half the vacancie.s 
ill departments, except the Revenue Department of tlie value of 
Rs. 50 a month. In Bengal the value of a Calcutta University 
<legree is coii^ideiauly le«s ; and so far as we are aware, carries no 
preference claim for employment in Government service. This is a 
point worth considering, whether it might not be judiciously 
extended. 


o 
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In our estimation, one of the most important educational un- 
dertakings of the Bombay Government is the scheme for giving 
instruction in Agricultural Science by special classes in eight 
selected High Schools, as well as in the Deccan College of Science. 
The effects of this instructions can become apparent only in the 
course of a few years. These classes are supported by grants from 
Municipalities and Agricultural Societies, as well as from Govern- 
inent, and the Bengal Government might wisely, in our estimation 
get some competent person to report on the feasibility of a scheme 
of the same sort for Bengal. 


Report Oil the Administration of the Baroda State for 1878-79. 
Published by authoiity, Calcutta. Printed at the Foreign De- 
partment Press. 

T his volume, like the preceding, is one of those bulky detail- 
ed statements, with a defect! vtj table of contents, and long 
closely printed columns of figures, and appendices from A to Z, 
and then beginning again at A. It is very doubtful if any mortal, 
either in tliis generation, or any succeeding one, will ever get 
through it. 

Wo quote the conclusion of Uaj«i Sir T. Madava Row’s report, 
page 150. In submitting the foregoing results of the administration 
“of the Baroda estate for the year 1S78-70, wo will not efiect any 
“ undue diffidence, 'I’hese results, added to those realized during 
“ tlio three previous ^^ears, denote a ’oencticial and tem- 
“ perate transformation, as thorough and comprehensive as 
any native State hns undergone in a similar peiiod. No change 
“ has been introduced merely in the spirit of innovation, and 
“ merely for the sake of change. Every reform has been equally 
prompted and justified by clear necessity. Again, every reform 
“ has been the lesnlt of thorough investigation, anxious consider- 
“ ation and careful adaptation of scientific piinciples to local 
“ conditions and circumstances. It has not lieen our unqualified 
object to conform to a foreign ideal, or to win external approval. 
“ Our primary aim 1ms been to secure the contentment and giati- 
“ tilde of the great body of our own subjects, such as they are, 
and such as they are likely to be for a long time to come. The 
“ consequence is, that though our successors, though they might 
comment upon some of our conturnu will scarcely, I may 
“ venture to say, have to set aside, or even materially modify our 
positive actions. Nor have we introduced any such excessive 
niceties or complexities of improvement as might prove uuwork- 
‘‘ able after the accession of the Maharaja to power. His High- 
ness will indeed have always to secure the best available poli 
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" tical intelligence and probity in the selection of his native 
“ agency for the Qoveruineut of Ins Raj, for the rough and 
“ rude inodes of the times of former Gaekwars are totally unsuited 
" to the requirements of modern times ; and to the requirements 
“ of surrounding circumstances. But His Highness will find, it is 
hoped, that it is by no means difficult for any fairly constituted 
adininistratiou to follow the broad huts we have established, 
and thereby to secure the freedom and progressive prosperity 
“ of his subjects, and the honour and fame of^His Highness^as 
“ tlie occupant of the musnud of one of the most important 
Mahratta Native States of India.*' 


a7ia ^ls aepenacnezes. ixiw oeiies, x, lyoic on me jxeve- 

nue and Itesourse/t of the Punjab ; and No. XVII, Note on the 
systeins of fluctuating assessments in the Pnnjabj Lahore. 
Printed at the Punjab Government Civil Secretariat Press. 

T he first of these volumes contains the Note on the Revenue 
and Resources of the Punjab, submitted by the late Henry 
Lawrence, tlieu Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, the Resident at 
Lahore, in the latter half of the year 184 j 7, and the detailed 
examination of that note, by H. M. Elliot. An amount of valu- 
able information regarding the Punjab, before the period of its 
annexation, is hero brought together and preserved, for ready re- 
ference. The second volume undei notice No XVII, contains a 
collection of extracts from Government Records which shows the 
“ history of the measures propo.scd and taken in the direction 
of fluctuating assessments in the Ihinjab. The collection begins 
with papers taken from the discussion on the assessment of canal- 
irrigated lands with water-advantage lates. Tliis question had 
at the time reference to tlie Ban Doab ('anal only ; but tlie 
results arrive<l at, led in a huge degree to the passing of Act VIII, 
1873, and the imposition of the chaige known as owner's late, 
TJieie is a natural transition from this subject to the kindind 
question of fluctuating a'-sossmonts on the land.^ irrigated by 
the Sutlej Inundation Canals, in the Pakp.Tttan ainl Diimlur 
tahsils, wiiich was the next that occupied the atUmtion of the 
Punjab Government. The system sanctioned here is known as 
the Montgomery metluid, and under tliis name has gained 
Bomc notoriety. The tieatment of the revenue of the lands 
affected by the river floods in the same district follows ; and 
the varied treatment of the subject is traced through the districts 

of the Multan and Dcragat divisions, Finally, certain proposals 

which were made for the assessment of tracts where the rain-fall 
is scanty or notoriously uncertain are referred to." 
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FrieiB of OJj^cial Papers, beiug abstracts of all Parliamentary 
Returns <lirectcd to be printed by both Houses of Parliament. 

Session, 1880. 

■ W. Hi Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, London, Publishers to 
the India Office. 

M essrs. W. H. Alien & Co. have earned the thanks of all 
whose business, interest or tastes lead them to consult or 
study the Official Papers directed to bo printed by both Houses of 
Parliament, We have Ix foio us Nos 1 & 2 of the Precis of Official 
Ptipers which Messrs. W H. Allen & Co. proposed to issued 
monthly, at an annual co.st to subscribers of o2s. a year, post free. 
The nutni)ers are got up in a woikinau-liko fashion, highly credit- 
able to the firm ; and tljc literary skill of the precis must commend 
itself to all readers. 


Vernacular Liter \turk. 

Bamabodha . — By Nanda Krishna Basn, M.A. 

T HIS is a collection of essays on a variety of subjects. The suh- 
jects tieatcd of are chiefly of asocial and scientific nature, 
such as man and woman, marriage among savage races, caste in 
Bengal, the butterfly, worms ami insects, chalk, coal, the leaves of 
trees, &c. On nW these subjects the anllior gives much us<*fnl 
iijfoimation and wholesome advice for the guidance of Bengali 
women in social and domestic life. We do not approve of all that 
the author savs regarding woman’s function in the social system. 
But we are gla<l to admit that, even where we differ from him, 
we find nothing to condemn as extravagant or utopian. Indeed, 
his manner of stating Ids views alua^^s commands onr respect and 
attention. On the subjects of seientific interest, treated of by 
him, he writes like one who po.ssesses accurate knowledge, and 
in a manner which may be fairly expected to be both intelligible 
and entertaining to Bengali girls in a somewbat advanced state of 
culture. Altogetlior, we feel no hesitation in recommending the 
book to the piomoters and conductors of female education in Bengal 
as one which will materially help the good cause in wliich tliey 
are engaged. The hook i.s certainly one of the very best of its 
kind that we have seen for several years; and it forcibly suggests 
the reflection, that Bengali graduates will command the respect 
of all right-thinking men, and ceiise to be condemned and ridicul- 
ed, as they are now, if they make such use of their education as 
Babu Nanda Krishna Basil and some ot Iters are doing. They 
should not think, as we are afraid many of them do, that the 
prepaialion of schoolbooks is a low craft, iinwortliy of men who have 
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reoeived University degrees. It is a craft, we say, in which only 
the really able and well-educated can engage. It is a craft at 
once useful, bniiourable, and patriotic, liidian graduates should 
remember that' the composition of originMl works, tliough a legi- 
tinnate olyect of ambition, does not fall within the province of all 
who desire it. A really good original work is a thing that may 
not be seen more than twice or thrice in a century ; and whole 
centuries have passed away in Europe, Asia, and America without 
giving birth to one original woik worthy of the name. We say, 
therefore, that our graduates should not always think of writing 
original works. I'hey are not yet fit for work of that kind ; nor 
can they bo blamed or ridiculed, because tliey cannot do what all 
the world fails to do in a century. Let them therefore do Avhat 
can 1)0 well done by thorn, and others like tliem, all the world 
over; and they may then rest as'suied, that all the world will 
respect them as good men and true, as real benefactois of human- 
ity. 

Yddava-Navdini Kavya. Printed by Tswar Chandra Basu 
& Co., and Published Charu Chandra Mukliopadhyaya. 

T he printer has done his work well, hut not the author. The 
subject of the poem, whicii i.s complete m seven Inioks and 
wiitteu in the sort of hlaidc verse so vucc<‘ssfnlly used hy the late 
Micliatd Madhnsudaiia Datta, the greatest Bengali poet of the 
fige, is the mairiago of Suhliadin, the sister of Knslina, with 
Arjtina one of the five Pandava hi others. It is a good subject for 
a poem, but in the hands of the author, who has concealed his 
name, it has fared very poorly. The author, it is (piite cleai, has 
no capacity for writing a long poem. A short analysis of tlic 
character of Arjuna, ihe hero of tli<* poem, will explain what we 
mean. The author highly extols Arjuua's self-sacrifice in subject- 
ing himself to voluntary exile on account of his violation of a 
bed-chamber rule under the pressure of dire necessity. He 
says : — 

i C‘7n?jw, 

Ff?i I 

And the hero s conduct was really praiseworthy, though some- 
what quixotic. But the man w’ho rejects all entreaties to keep 
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him at home and goes on wandering from place to plaee like a 
penniless mendicant is found, after all, to be ill at ease in exile a^d 
impatient to enjoy the comforts of home and the pleasures of the 
bed-chamber. Finding no rest one night at Dwfiraka, the great 
hero gives vent to his agony in the following strain :~ 

■3?c^ ^1, ! 

ffe5ci2ic^ 

'^z^, virtc% c^^rcu i 

J 

In other words, the hero is in agonising doubts concerning the 
fidelity of Draupadi, who has five husbands including himself, and 
is feeling perfectly miserable on account of the pains and discom- 
forts of exile. Hut if he is so miserable and impatient in exile, 
and so eager to enjoy again the pleasures of homo, why call the 
exile an act of ideal self-sacrifice ? The author, we are sure, 
could not have produced a character so ridiculously inconsistent 
with itself, if he had not aspired to bo regarded as the author of a 
long epic poem. But the hero is not yet fully analysed. We do 
not yet know his stronge.st point. The author would fain make 
of him an ideal of moral purity ; and this is how he endeavours 
to make that out. Krishna’s sister has conceived a passion for 
Arjuna and is going into fits according to immemorial custom. 
Krishna^s wife Satyabhama takes up the cause of the ‘ stiiken' 
girl^ and with her liushainVs permission takes her to Arjuna at 
dead of night. Arjuna is tlien engaged iu cursing his exile in the 
manner described above. So he does not hear the first tap at his 
door. But the second tap is more successful, aud Arjuna moves 
towards the door to open it. Just then Satyabhama says : — 

nrsr ^ rg, 

Aijuna at once turns away thinking that Satyabhamd wants to 
spoil himi and distinctly gives her to understand that he cannot 
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open the door before he hears what she has got to say. Satyabha- 
ina, who is as hoDOurable as Arjuna, answers 

’ i 

And she enters into a long conversation with Arjiina on a very 
delicate sulject, the door remaining closed all the while. We do 
not remember having seen anywhere else, not even in Bengali 
literature, such bright pictures of chastity and self-respect. All 
this is simply execrable. Wo liope the author will not court the 
muses again, for they have only coquetted with him, and we sin- 
cerely trust that this advice, which is given in a perfectly friendly 
spirit, will be understood as given, not only to him but also to tiiat 
‘ imiiiincrahlc* midtitude of poetasters who think that they are 
enriching Bengali literature. 


Meld , — Written and published by Kalimaya Ghataka. Printed 
by Gopiil Chandra Ud, at tlie new Sanskrit Press, 14, Dnff Street, 
Calcutta. 

B ABU Kiilimaya Ghataka is favourably known to the puhlio as 
the author of some good schoolbooks, Put the work under 
notice will, we are .'dVald, injure the repnlaliou lio has accpiired as a 
Bengali writer. An agriculrural exhilatiou is not, wo, think, a fit 
subject for a poem. At least, wo do not know of any other 
country wheio the Mine Sisteis luivo condescended to invest 
hoes, ploughs and spades, bull*)ckK, IndValoes and pack-horses with 
poetic charms. But Bengali poets form a gcuus by themselves ; 
and there is nothing on earib, from the mnddii‘st diain to the 
noblest mountain-stream, which is incapable of filing their imagi- 
nation. In compliance with this law, Babu Kaliinaya Ghataka 
has wiitton tiiis poem on the late agricultural exhibition at Rana- 
ghat in the district of Nadiya. But how to poetise a theme 
which poets have in all ages refused to recognise as their own ? 
Well, this is how Babu Kalirnaya effects the difficult manoeuvre. 
He ctills all the gods of the Hindu pantheon to a grand meeting 
in heaven for the purpose of learning the history of the agricuU 
tural exhibition at Uiinaghat and he, lepu sonts Narada, the Her- 
mes of Hindu mythology, as satisfying the eager curiousity 
of the gods with a description tlie tone and temper of which may 
be ascertained from tiic short extract presented in this place 
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«1 CWCHl^, (If?, ! 

Which means tliat N&rada, who is one of the Immortals, and 
who has seen all the great imperial sacrifices performed on earth 
since its creation, has seen nothing which could at all compare with 
this cattle-show at Kauaghat in the year of grace 1879! And 
this is the spirit in which nearly all Bengali poetasters write. 
They think that hyperbole is the soul of poetry, and they are 
accordingly filling Bengali literature with a species of poetry 
which ought to find a place in the ^ Monstrosity' section of all the 
great museums in the world. 


Lildbati; Purbardha Translated by Gobinda Mohana B&ya 
Bidyabinod. Printed at the Stanhope Press, 249, Bowbazar 
Street, Calcutta, and published by the author at Kakini^. 

B ABU Gobinda Mohana is known to our readers as the tran- 
slator of some Himlu astronomical and other treatises. A good 
Sanskrit scholar, Babti Gobinda Mohana, has made it the principal 
business of bis life to interpret ancient Indian science to modern 
India. It is a noble ocoiipation, and one which makes the name 
of Babu Gobinda Mohana honorable among the well-wishers of 
humanity. The present work is a Bengali translation of the 
first half of Bhasiikaracharjya’.s celebrated treatise on arithmetic en- 
titled Lildbati. India is the home and birth-place of the science of 
numbers and that being the case, a Bengali version of a work by 
one of the greatest Indian masters of that science ought to be 
hailed with grateful feelings by all lovers of learning. 


Suvibha-Sanhara(A drama). By Pramathanath Mitra. Print- 
ed atid published by Mukherji and Co., at the Calcutta Press, 84, 
Radha Bazar, Calcutta. 

O UR remarks on Babu Kalirnaya Ghataka's poetry are not alto- 
gether inapplicable to that of Balm Pramathsuatb Mitra. 
Verbiage is the soul of the poetry of both these gentlemen. But we 
have one advice to give to Babu Prumatlianath. Ue has written 
several poems, hut he shows no signs of improvement. Is it not, 
therefore, time for him to bid a polite good-bye to the Muses ? 
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Basanta-Utsaha (An opera). By the authoress of Dipnir- 
v£u. Printed and published by Kali Kiukara Chakravarti at the 
Valmiki Press, Calcutta, 

T he writer of this small opera is a Bengali lady whoMa very fa- 
vourably known to our readers as tlie authoress of Dipnir^ 
van, a novel which has been noticed at considerable length in a previ- 
ous number of this Review. The present work full}’^ sustainsjthe 
leputation of its writer. The subject of the opera is a well-con- 
ceived story of two male and two female lovers. The story is told 
in an exquisite style. The authoress displays high poetical powers, 
and many of her descriptions are charming webs of fancy woven 
by a flue and subtle instinct of poesy. We give a specimen or 
two : — 


c^i3. 

•BJSirsr 

-sttcJJS ^I<(1 1 

And again 

ifCaj 

cvff*r5, 

I 

n ?it3r i 

rl 
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Thin is indeed the best Bengali opera we have yet seen. Its 

writer is an honour to her sex and to lier country. 

Oock&rdner Matha, By Akshaya Chandra SarkSrr Printed and 
published by Nandalala Basu at the Sadbarani Press, Chinsura, 
1287, B.S. 

B ABU Akshaya Chandra Sarkar is a Bengali writer of establish- 
ed reputation. The little poem under notice is fully worthy of 
him. It contains a description of one day of shepheril-life. We 
must say that this description is a master-piece in its way. The 
occupations of peasant girls, the sports and pastimes of shepherd 
boys, and all that appertains to the shepherd’s daily routine, are 
sketched with an accuracy, a minuteness, a life-like vividness, 
which really delight the heart, and challenge our adininition. 
Babii Akshaya Chandra is evidently a friend of those whose lot 
is cast in the humbler ranks of life. He has a heart which heats 
for the shepherd and the husbandman. He has an eye like the 
poet's, an eye which feels as it sees, and sees because it feels. 
And it is the poet’s eye which is tlie real author of Gochdrancr 
Matha. It is a poem wliicli would be regarded .as a tbing of beauty 
and a thing of value, a thing to he cherished ainl caressed, a thing 
to be proud of in any literature. And this beautiful poem, 
consisting of 24 octavo pages, is written without the help of one 
compound letter. It is a poem which should be read by all, and 
realised by schoolboys in Bengal. 


Adhydtmikd, By Pyari Chdnd Mitra^ Printed and published 
by Iswar Chandra Basu and Co., at the Stanhope Press, 249, 
Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, 1880. 

I N the preface to this work, containing a brief account of the 
author’s literary career, we find the following summary of its 
contents 

I heg now to present another work intended specially for the 
Hindu fair sex, entitled ‘ Adhyfitmikd,’ in the form of a novel, 
the contents of which are as follow ; (1) The excellence of female 
education, consisting in the development of the soul ; (2) Direc- 
tions for the development of the soul, by pure meditation and 
Yoga culture ; (3) Life of purity and communion with God can 
oiil^ he the result of the soul-state ; (4) Powers of the soul, internal 
lucidity, clairvoyance and magnetism as being curative of diseases ; 
(6) Conversation of females on female education, social and 
spiritual ; (6) Study of astronomy, calculated to elevate 
the mind (7) Directions for the Yoga culture ; (8) Human- 
ity to the brute creation ; (9) Tiie death of the heroine’s 
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mother, her father’s adverse circumstances, his death, and 
what she did in poverty, her uncommon self-abnegation, 
serenity and death ; ^10) On educated natives, Hindu Music, 
Panchayet, and other mundane suljecl.s ; (11) The conver- 
sation and manners of different classes of people in different cir- 
cumstances, wliich have been portrayed in different styles, and 
which may perhaps be useful to foreigners, wishing to acquire a 
colloquial knowledge of the Bengali language.*' 

It is clear that the author has proposed to himself too many 
objects for accomplishment within the biicf compass of 1 00 
duodecimo pages ; and the consequence is, that he has entirely 
failed to present to the reader a story possessing anything like 
artistic unity or ajsthotic symmetry. We have accordingly several 
scenes, which bear no connection with each otlier, or with the 
story of the heroine. And the author’s desire to render his Avork 
a book of reference for foreigners, wishing to acquire a colloquial 
knowledge of the Bengali language, has led him in several places 
to oftend against the canons of taste and the rules of literary com* 
position, by mixing up good words with bad, and polite speech 
with vulgar. 

The author intends his work to be taken in the Hglit of a spiritual 
novel. Adhyatmika, his heroine, is a spiritual girl. She knows 
various branches of learning ; she loves not the riches of the earth ; 
she has full control over her feelings ; she loves others more than 
she loves herself ; slie is mild, gentle, submissive, obedient, and re- 
spectful ; she possesses clairvoyant powers by means of Yorjo, ; slie 
can throw herself into the soul-state, and enjoy such delight, as or- 
dinary mortals cannot feel, and afford to remain unaffected by the 
vicissitudes of earthly life. This is a sufficiently full representation 
of Babu Pyari Uband Mitra’s heroine. But omitting one or two 
of these items fAvhich Avill be presently mentioned), it is, Ave think, 
perfectly possible for a human being to be all this Avithout 
receiving Avhat may be called technical^ spiritual education. 
That is to say, one may be as learned, as indifferent to the things 
of this world, as capable of self-command, as much a lover of 
others, as mild, gentle, submissive, obedient, and respectful, as far 
above worldly influences as Adhyatmika Avitliout receiving that 
technical, spiritual education wliich Adliyfitmikd has received. 
Adhydtmika docs indeed possess clairvoyant powers, and can thi'ow 
herself into ccstacics ; but these are powers which do not form 
the motive power of the story ; and nothing happens to her or to 
anybody else Avhich could not have happened if the author had 
denied her the possession of these powers. We therefore say, tliat 
as a spiritual novel (taking the w'ord spiritual in its technical 
sense), Adhyatmika is a failure. It may be also observed that 
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uoL only is spiiitu;\lism not illusUatcd in the story, but many 
tilings are styled spirituxil which they are not in the technical 
Bcuse, svxch as a wife's devotion to her husband, and which, 
iudgod by the definition of spiritualism given in many places, 
arc tlie very opposite of spiritual. Indeed, the impression left on 
our minds by the perusal of this book is, that it is only one or two 
states of mind which can be called spiritltaf, and yet there is hardly 
a stale of mind which is not s}nritual. 

But though we are unable to pronounce Adhydtmikd a suc- 
cessful f>pirUuai novel, wc are ghul to be able to say, that the 
story is really a good one, and ought to be read by boys and 
girls. It iiupre.sscs upon us in a very effective manner, the duty 
of being viituous and benevolent, and it contrasts ; in an earnest 
and winning style the higher part of human nature with the 
lower. The child-like simplicity with which all tliis is done is 
characteiistic of the author of Alaler Gfuirer Duldl, and Is really 
vciy catching. But if AdhydlmikA is to be made a schoolbook 
for the benefit of society, the personal sketch of iho lieioiuc 
should be recast in such a way, as to show that the highest form 
of life does not exclude the idea of mairiago. If iiabu l’} iiii 
Chand is really anxious to promote the cause of spiritualism by 
this work, we are afraid ho will achieve scant success. For, If 
celibacy he, as his heroine seems intended to illustrate, a neces- 
saiy condition for aerniiriug the trul) spiritualistic frame of mind, 
few, wo arc afiuid, will be inclined to legard that frame of mind 
us goo'l or desirable. 
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ll.iilnay and Canal Tiafhc Act, Civil Pioceiliiie Code, (Joint Ice's Acl, and ihe 
S.atiite of Limitations, as apply to Carrieis by Land and Water. By W. G. 
M ACPHKRSON. 8vo , cloth Us. 12. 

The Indian Cookery Book : A Practiodl lliiiidhnok in tho Kitchcu 

III linba, adapted to the three Presid<*iicies ; containing oiiginal and .ipinovi cl 
Recipes in cveiy Dcpaitment of Indian Co(>kc.i> ; Kclum'- I'ov Sinnnicr l)C\ci- 
a es and Home-made Liqueurs ; Medicinal and ijiliei Ib'cijic'^ ; to;ulliei with a 
v.iriety of things worth knowing. By a Thirty-i ivk Vi-ars’ Rrsidrnt. 
Crown 8vo. Rs. 3. 

The Indian Beady-Reckoner. Containing 'I’ablcs for aKCertiiining 

tlie value of any number of Articles, &c., from 3 ])ies to 5 iiq^i't''^, aKo 

d’ables ol Wages, fiom 4 annas to 25 rupees, and other useful dables. By C'aid. 

A, T. Stens. Re. 1-12. 

A Handbook for Visitors to Allahabad, Cawnpore, and Lurknow. 

By 11 , G. Keene, C. S. Second Edition, le wutten and enlaigccl. i^cap. 
8 VO, Rs. 2-8. 

A Handbook to the Kayathi Character. By (George A. Orierson, 

B. C.S. \^/n f? t'J>aration, 

Will contain an Account of Devanagari, Kayalhi, and Mahajani Alphabets, with 
.‘•'pecimens. 

Hindu Tribes and Castes. Vol. III. By tho late liev. M. A. 

.-.HKRKINC., M.A., LL.U. the Pri-Si. 

The Irrigation Works of India and tlicir l-’inanoial Ucsnlts ; being 
a liiiet History of the Chief Irngation Woilcs ami of the Piolits ami I.osstS 
which they have cansod to the State. By R. B. Bi'cklfy, A.LC.K , 
Ex-Kiigincer, BcMig.il. Ks, 7 8 

The Races of Afghanistan ; being a Brief Accotmt of the Piincipnl 

N.mons inhabiting that Coniitiy. By Suigcon-Maior H. VV. Bt.l.l.EW, C S.I. 
Demy 8vo., cloth gill. Rs 3-8. 

The Garden of India; or, Chapters on Oudh. History and 

AlTaiis By 11 C, liwun, B.A,, B.C S , 8vo. Ks. .S-S 

Lord Lawrence : A Sketch of his I’nldie (.'iirecr. By Capt. L. J. 
Trotter He. i. 

Colonel Grodekoff's ride from Samarcand to Herat tluongh 

Balkl) and the Usbek .Stall’s of .\fgh.in. 'I'm List, m \\ iili his own Maps of 
the Maich Route from the Onus to Uc'i.it. Kiliicl l.> t'. Maiviii. Rs. 5-12 

A Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, with 

ecial icferonce to the Eastern l liitdi, accompanieil by a Language-Map and 
a T.ible of Alphabets. By A. 1*. Rudolf Hoernle. Svo. Ks. 12-14. 


THACKER, SPIIMK & CO., 

CALCUTTA. 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

A TEXT BOOK OF MILITARY LAW 

AS A PPIJC A liT.R TO TF.TSONS SUI1JRCT TO TflE ARMY TUSCIP- 
LhVT. ACT TO wji/cii IS Annan military law 

AS APTLICAHl.E TO PERSONS SIWECT 
TO Tim INDIAN ARTICLES OP WAR. 

BV 

Major GORHAM, r,a., 

DEPUTY JUDGE-ADVOCATE, KABUL. 

Third Edition. 

Price, Rs. 5 ; Postage, As. 4. 


THE PUSHTO MANUAL 

(THE LANdUAOE OF THE AFfJlI.iNS.) 

A POCKET COMPANION, 

COMPltlSING 

A CONCISE (7RA. 1/A/A R. E.\ /-.RCISES AND DIALOG FES, FAMILIAR 
P/IRASES, PROIT.RPS AMJ VOCAbVLARY. 

BY 

Major RAVERTY, 

Price, Rs- 3-4 ; Postage, As. 4. 

THE PEESIAN MANUAL, 

A POCKET COMPANION, 

TN’IKNUED TO 

tlio pssenti;il attuiumonlR of coiiversin^f with fluency, and 
ctnupo.MiiiiY with accuracy in the most graceful ot all tlie languages spoken 
in the Ea.st. 

PviiT I.— A (^ONCISK OF THE LANGHAOE, wiMi 

exerci>t*s on its more Proininent LVeuliarit ics, together with a Selection of 
U.^et'ul Fliviihes, ^ial«•gup^, and s-^ubjecta foi Ti aiislat ion into JVrai.in 

Part n— A VO(V\ IJUTL A RY OF USEFHIj WOItDS, KiVOLISII 
and PEliSlAN, showing at the same time the diircrence of idiom between 
the two L.ingnges. 

BY 

Captain WILBERFORCE CLARK, r.e. 

Price^ R». 4-12/ Po^htge^ As. 4 

BROWN & CO., 

BOOKaELLEltS BY SI’EtJLVL APPOINTMENT TO GOVERNA'TENT, 

12. GOVERNMENT PLAGE, CALCUTTA. 



THE 

GREAT EASTERN HOTEL, 

l/l//ne and Genera! Purveying Company, Limited. 

1, 2 and 3, Old Court House Street, 

C^IX3XJTTA. 

PURVEYORS 

BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 

^ijs €xccUciic8 
The Most H o n’u x, e 

MARQUIS OF RIPON, K.G., P.C.. G.M.S.L, 

Viceroy and Governor -General of India. 


J^URVEYORS OF J^IVE ^TOCK AND J^ARM j^RODUCE 

MANUFACTURERS OF INDIAN CONDIMENTS AND PRESERVES. 

CASES SUITABLE AS PRESENTS FOR FRIENDS AT HOME ; 
Each case containing 30 Ijottlca Chutneys and Proseivea, Asaorled, will Ik- 
delivered free of all charges at any address in England, KScotland, or 
Ireland, for Rs. bO—Cash with Order, 

WINES, SPIRITS, AND BEER, 

EHOtlSH AHD FSENOH COHTECTIONEUT. 
OroccrieH, Oiliiiairs Stores, and Freurli l*rovisi<»ns. 
Cigars, Tobaccos, Meerschaam Pipes, and Cigar-holders. 

MISCELLAVIEOUS AND FANCY GOODS. 

OUT-DOOR AND PARLOUR GAMES. 

Stationery, Cutlery, and Plated- Ware, 

TOYS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

DRAPERS, OUTFITTERS, AMD HABERDASHERS, 

Tailoring in all its branches. 


jsiew Illustrated Priced Catalogues for 1880-81 are now 
ready, and will be sent post-fjaid to any part of 
India, on application. 
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C. LAZARUS & CO., 

A/o. 2, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 



CD 





A FAMILY MEDICINE. 


The Pain Killer is a purely vegetable coinpourul ; 
and, while it is a most efficient I’ooiedy for pain, it is a 
])crfcctly safe medicine, even in the most unskilful 
hands. For Summer Complaint, or any other form of 
bowel disease in children or adults, it is an almost certain 
cui'c, and has, without doubt, boon more successful in 
curing the various kind of Cholera than any other 
known remedy, or the most skilful physician. In India, 
Africa, and China, where this dreadful disease is mor>5 
or less prevalent, the Pain Killer is considered by thj 
Natives, as well as Eui'opean residents in those climates, 
a sure remedy. 

“The Pain Killer. — We have known the high 
character of this medicine, and that it is used with great 
success and satisfaction in our very best families. It is 
the favourite medicine of our missionaries in heathen 
lands where they use it more than all else together for 
the diseases that abound in, those warm climates. It 
should be kept in every house, and be in readiness for 
sudden attacks of sickness.” [Christian Ptrss.J 

PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors^ Providenck, R. I., 

U. S. A. 

Per Bottle ... ... Rs. 1 O 

Per Dozen ... ... „ 9 O 

Per Gross ... ... „ 84 O 

(or Rs. 78 per gross, if several cases are 
taken.) 

Agents, SYKES & Co., 

No. 1, Grant's Lane, Calcutta. 



S AKSAPABILLA. 


WILKINSON’S ESStmOE OE ELUID EXTEAUT OF 

RED JAMAICA SARSAPARILLA 

Ts *.he only I’u'pnialion reco^Miiscd hy the faculty of woikIlm ful Ptinfior of 
tlio Human Blood. 1 1 not too tnndi to '>iiy t^'at iIio'^l* ■siiftii nn^ ftom die 
off*‘Cls of 'I'lopiv-.i! (Jimnle'?, muIi as Tourio I.ivi'.k, Ai ri-NrAi ion ok I3(.»I‘V, 
Di IJILITY, Lassi ^cc , iKc., Will, l»y l.'ikiiit; a toiii-r of this rxli i- 

onlinarv Kbsouce of Bed Jamaica Sarsaparilla, boon tiini idiel, ami 
ulmn.'iU'ly a ciiie. 

ft is assciled, on rchable autlioiily, that l»y taking a lillP daily the system hccomes 
less li.ddc to *ilt.icks of illness. 

“ We c.'injiot '']ieak Loo highly of it.*" — Lanict. 

“ We iccoinnicnd your Bed Jamaica Sarsaparilla .” — MeJiml Rivuiv, 

“The only [irepai.ii ion foi removing what may he called the Se<]uel nl a Aleicuiial 
Coin sc*.’ — Sh K Jlai/i/f. 

'The late l.nid ' lyde, writing for 'Wilh inson^s Sarsa parilla, sriys “1 am 
nevci wulioiil it, foi vvlu-n leeling depiessetl or out of sorts limn anxiety oi l.iLiguc*, 
a do-c* oi two .rnnnates me.” 

“VourKssence of Red Jamaica Sarsaparilla cincd me of a 'J’oipid 
Livei when all olliei Medicmch failed.” — /£ar/ oj Ahit'i 

Sold in large, medium, and sniali hollies. 

C'AU'ITON. —Many spuiiou*', woithlcss, and injuiious pi cjiai ations aic offered to 
the jmhhc. See thnt both HoUle and Label ha\e the name and Addle^.s, aUo 'J'lade 
Maik — W in a diamond. 

WILKINSON'S BRONCHIO-THORACIG LOZENGES 

Prepared from the tcvipe of an eminent Physician ; and cxpein iice has fully justi- 
fied their iccoiiinuMniatinii as the most speedy icmcdy in Ikimiai ion ok i hr 
TiTROAT, CATVRRHM. COUdir, URONCtllTlS, INCIPII-Nr CONstiMITtoN, .Sl*irtlNii 
OI' kc , «kc. To public prakers and voialtAs they will l>c‘ found invaluable, 

as they iinii.rit a clear and lieauliful tone to the voice, /vtv from utty preparation op 
OpnuUj and op an a^^/aab/c ta.sfi\ they me applicahU to all . - In bottles only. 

AROMATIC TINGTURK OF QUINOIDINE. 

For the Drovention of Fever, Ague, and KfTects of Malaria. — An 

unfailing Remedy. 

It may be mentioned tliat those \iho, dui ing the eampaign in the ( 'limca, daily 
took a small ([uaniiiy, iias'^cil entirely unhaimed Ihrougli the rakmg fiie f)f h'ever 
and Dysenleiy that thinned tlr* lanks around them. Sold m medium and small bot- 
tles. 

WHITMORE’S COMPOUND LINIMENT OF ARNICA : 

A specific for the cure of Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Sprains, 
Contusions, AAfeakness of the joints. Chilblains, <Scc. * 

It is also an exeellent rcmetly as a siiinulalmg application to the sin face of the 
Chest and Pack in Ukoxciu r is, 1 NKi amm \'i ion ok lino Luncis, Pi'lmonary 
CoNSi Mi’iiON .ind llooi'iNG CoroH. Wlu*ii the LiVRR is inactive, nibbed over 
it, It', stiinniating pio el tics have a beiieticial clfect, and in all cases, whcie couincr- 
iriilaiion is desirable, it will be found invaluable. In bottles, laigc, medium, and 
small. 

Prepared only by THOMAS WILKINSON, Member of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, 

270, Regent Street, London, W, 

Agents for C.ilcntta and India, Messrs Smith, St wis ruKur & Co., Calcutta, 
Uathgaik & Co , OouiND CHi’vnrn Dc tt & Co , 

Ana all respectable Kiims in India. 




NOTICE. 


The Calcutta Turf Club Rules with addi- 
tions and alterations up to December 1st, 
1879, together with the Rules regarding the 
Forfeit List, can be had at the 

“CITY PRESS,” 

12, Bhntinck Stkeet, 

CALCUTTA. 


FRED. W. MAY, CLOCK IMPORTER, 

“ We take no note of time, Iml from its loss ; 

To jjivf It then a tongue i>, wise in man — 

As it ail angel spoke 1 feel,'’ &c., &c. 



Price Bs. 7-8, 10-0, 15-0, 20-0, 25-0 each. Our Road to India, 8 ans. 

Value Payable Parcel Bates of Commissiou greatly reduced from August Ist, 1880* 

1880 — 1881 * 

J A AAA SAMPLE ORDERS nted for PRANG’S CELEBRATED XMAS ami NEW YEAR'ti 
ii/|UUV CARDS Rs. 5 pel Sample Order sent per Value Payable Paicel Post. 

Wiite atonce to- t 

I'kkd. W. MAV 5, Dacre s Calcutta, 


EvciyCiUd diffeient 


CUTHBERTSON & HARPER 

SADDLERS. HARNESS & BOOT MANUFACTURERS 

To H. B. H. Tho Prince of WaleSt Lieateiumt>QoTeniorof BeagaltTlieChiTenior 
of Bombay, Lieateaaiit-QoTenior, H-W. F>, fto., 

RACKET & TENNIS SHOES, 

CANVAS & LEATHER GAITERS. 

HARNESS. 

A large Stock to select from, with silver-plated and brass mounts. 

C. <b H.’s Celebrated Rs. 45 Hunting Saddles, 

Warranted all over pig-skin, & Hand, not Machine made. 

Ca»h only with Order. Box and paekiny, Rs, 4. 

ELCHO OR FIELD SHOOTING BOOTS. 

Dress, Walking, and Riding. 

Dog Collars, Leads, Bedding Straps, Rug Straps, Head 
Stalls, Watering Bridles, Brushes, Combs, Spurs and 
Spare Saddlery and Harness of all descriptions. 

10, GOVERNMENT PLACE. 

Illustrated Price Usta of Saddlery, HamesB, Boots. Ac., post free on application. 

SOLOMONS & CO., 

O PTICIAN S. 

Oelebr<;led Pebble, and Swiss Crystal Spectacles, Eye- 
Glasses, and Tinted Crystal Eye-Preservers, 

Gold, Silver, Steel, and Tortoiseshell ; 

Of Best colorless Brazil Pebbles ; and colorless or tinted Swiss Crystals. Unrivalled 
for Brilliancy and Clearness ; transmitting a cool, clear light, and preserving 
the Eye from heat and irritation. 

SOLOMONS & CO. have been supplying H. M.’e Ophthalmic Hospitals in 
India with Spectacles of every description, and their celebrated Spectacles and £ye« 
Preservers have not been surpassed in quality and price for the last Thirty-five yearsjj 
Steel Spectacles, Pebbles, banghy ... ... Rs. 10 8 

Steel Spectacles, Crystals ... ... .. n 6 8 

Steel £ye-<PreserverS| D shape ; neutral tint sides 7 8 
Steel Eye-Preservers, wire gauge rims, neutral tint „ 10 8 
Standard Meteorological Instruments. 

Remltfianees with orders. 

GOVERNMENT PLACE, CALCUTTA. 



F. W. BAKER & CO. 

Beg to invite Inspection of their Stock, which has just been 
replenished with a most complete supply. 


Is replete with every requisite Hosiery of every description, and 

of the best quality. 

Scarves in all the latest designs. 
Collars in all the most fashionable shapes. 
Felt Hats & Drab Helmets. 

Shirts made to order in every material. 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Umbrellas, 
Boots, Waterproofs, &c., dec. 

FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 

Thk Larciest in India. 

Carpets in Velvet Pile, Tapestry & Brussels. 
Purdah Reps in all Colors. 
Cretonnes in 200 different designs. 
Brass Upholstery of every description. 
Billiard Cloths, Baizes, Rugs, 

Lace Curtains, Cocoanut Matting, 
Damask Cloths &. Napkins, 
etc., etc., etc. 

F. W. BAKER & 00., 

BS Special appointment to J^is Excellencp t|)e Ficetop, 
9, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 

Branches at 

MUSSOORIE, ALLAHABAD & DARJEELING. 



By Appointment to the Prince of Wales, 

To His Excellency the Viceroy and Gouernor-General of India, 

'3:0 the (Sobevnors of nttb ^ombnii, the ilic.im, ^aj.thsf of ^^Hi»>?c»rc, 

JJarobrt, Oobeopo or/ nub ]l^no of Jtritch, Vfcc. 

DESCH AMPS & CO., 

FURNITURE, CARRIAGE & BILLIARD MANUFACTURERS, 

MADRAS, CALCU'l'TA, AND JJOMJJAY. 

CALCUTTA BRANCH. 

FURNITURE DEPARTMENT. — Latest Fashions. 

Id beautiful Kose-wood, TVak-wood- MuLog'auy and Oliittagong-wood, 
aud Eed and White (Judar. 

1 I'KNm K.!:* ioi I Uciu in<;-ioom, iJuiuloir, 1 Ded-rooni. 

Huio fui Ah-. 1 mi)-, Camp. New iinpio\od p.itleiii Camp ('Jian , 

li jitl siiong. 

l)iito foi C Jmiche>. Altai'.. ru']Ml‘s 

Billiards. 

Jhhhl \KI) 'rallies, uiih llnek sl.iie tup^ impiov.'d 'I’hnrsloii's Cushions. 

JnLlu Clotli, aiul itviui-iics. 

IJACA'I Ll.r.F. nOARPS, all M/es 
t'ormf lire of all tirf^rn pi ions, Pioni ami <\irofti. 

Moiition Ilonorablo - Paris and Vienna Exhibitions. 

CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT. 

I ANDACSr-^ a j|./voit\, Uie l.i^l impio\ uments, 

1 .iiul.iu-OmnihiD. I .and.iu-C.’laicnco, J..indaiiUl. Landau, 3 vcneli.ini. (-1 
.Simple Nhelianism. 

C-Sl’IUN»i HJ' KLTNK.s --Cl.aicnee, Umnichc^ and C'inpe‘>, wi'li oi ’.\Mho.ii 

('(>.mli-hn>, .'ind Wliit wDilh’s S'Cci I'euds. 

\\ hl( )X FTTILS — s, i.4il body, do. niovc.ib’o lop, \A .^^;^.:oMclL'J-^t in- 
lif'pi , tie Mail J’h.'.tloi. 

P’lALION -C.d>, L.ulu-s’, I’.iik, basket, Victoi i.i and 1 »enmark 
M.\1L 1 'UAV:To.nS* willi Ladies’ SIidiii;r su-p, w .lli hmd .S^aL lovolvinj^, aJ o 
Amei lean n. 

r- \UOlJ( IILS- The last and most clei^aiit PaUeriis of Pari'i, London and I anna. 
bTOUGIlA-MS and Coupes, ralmkecii with Couch, low Venetians, ILiline, 
Cl.iic-iice, newest designs. 

J'.RKAIvS — All Sizes/lahle lhe.d<-.. break Omnibus, Ch.ihot Hieaks, Hunting Breaks. 
J>1 (iGIES- (by,, 'J'llbmjs, Mvli.iJs, I >ucd. «Io with liiimble, Spideis. 
InXbCAK'rS— All sizes ami shapes, i aud wheelcvl, mill oi without moveable too 
and bieak. 

NKW DOG-CA RTS -Patenled, well adapted for Mofussil wuik in India, foi Collec- 
tors. Missionaiics, Engiiieei-, Planters, Spoitmien, and others who have to tiavel. 
C.\KRIAG1CS— of all descriptions : English, French, and Anieiican Style, 

DESCHAMPS & CO., CALCUTTA, 

5, Mangoe Lane, , 


LEWIS. STEWART & CO.. 

5 & e. DALHOUSIE SQUARE, 

O JL Xj O IJ T T JL. 


Import and supply alt Household Requisites 

IN 

PLATED WAEE, 

CUTLERY AND BRITANNIA METAL-WARE, 

GLASS-WARE. PORCELAIN & CHINA, 

COMPRISING 

&C., &C.| &c. 


A full Priced Catalogue, profusely illustrated, may 
be had on application. 


Particular attention i.s invited to Lewis, Stewart & Co.’.s large 
stock of — 

PORCELAIN DINNER SERVICES. 

STONE-WARE & EARTHEN-WARE DINNER SER- 
VICES. 

TABLE CLASS IN SEVERAL OP THE MOST ELE- 
CANT PATTERNS MADE. 

CHINA TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES. 

CHINA BREAKFAST SERVICES. 

DEJEUNER OR TETE-A-TETE SERVICES. 

CLASS CUT PIECES AND VASES. 

CHINA FLOWER POTS, &C., &C. 


LEWIS, STEWART & Co., 

GLA.SS AND CHUSTA W' ARE-ROOMS, 
5 & 6, Dalhousie Square, 

CALCUTTA. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 

PYRETIC SALINE 



EFFERVESCING AND 
TASTELESS. 

Forma a most Invigorating^ Vitalizing ^ and Re- 
freshing Beverage, 



constipation, 

INDIGESTION. LASSITUDE. LOW SPIRITS. HEARTBURN, F£V£R][SH. COLDS, and 
prevents and quickly relieves or cures tke worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET 
JUNGLE, and other FEVERR PRICKLY HEAT, SMALL-POX. MEASLES. ^UPTIVE or 
SKIN COMPLAINTS, and v^ous other altered conditions of the Blood. 


The Testimony of Medical Gentlemen and the Professional Press has been unqualified in praise of 

LAMPLOUCH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

as possessing most important elements c.ilciilated to restore and maintain Health With perfect 

Vigour of Body and Mind. 

Dr. PROUT.— “ Unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind." 

Dr. MORGAN.- “ It furnishes the blood with its lost saline constituents.” 

Dr TURLEY .-“1 found it act as a sficoific, in my expeiience anrl family, in the worst forms 
of Scfolel Fever no other medicine licing required 

Dl*. S. GIBBON (fi rmerly Physician to the London TlospitaP.— “ Us usefulness in the tr''at- 
meiit disease has long been ctinfirmed by medical expcnencc. ^ 1 have been in the h.xbit of using it 
in pn\ lie practice for many ycais In hot climates it is of special value." 

Dr SPARKS ((ioxernment Medic.il lnsi>ector of Emigrants from the port of London^ writes 
I ha\c merit pleasure in be iiing m> cwidi.il tcsiimoiiv to its efficacy in the treatment of ni.iiiy of the 
ordin II V .'ind chronu foiins of (iastru ('ompUint' .ind other forms of Febiile liyspepsi.a," 

Dr J W DOWSING— “I Used It ui the treatment of fouriy-tw'o c.' ■» of Veil- Fever, and 

am li.ippv to state, I never l<ist a single case ’’ 

Dr *W STEVENS - “ i^mce its introduction, the fatal West Indi.i F« cpi 1 of their 

Her Majesty’s Kepiesent alive, the GOVERNOR OF SIERRA LEONE in a letter of request 
for an additional supply of the Pyretic Saline, slates “ It is vt' rutti/r, and I shall rejoice to 

heal it IS ill the houses of all Euiopeans visiting the tropics.” 

RAWUIi PINDEE, PUNJAB, INIUA.- bolclyfrom the ascertained merits of your pieparalioii 

in the fever-stiicl eii districts by which we arc siinroiindcd, we fiiiiily behe\c th.it the use of your 
Pyretic iSaline will do more t<> prevent fever than all the Quinine evci imported ran cure." 

in Patent Glass-stoppcrcd Potties, 2S. 6d., 4s fid.. 115., and 21s each 

L AM PLO uTqH’S 

CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP. 

From the Fresh Fruit, as imported frr the Hospitals ; a perfect luxuiy ; forms, with the addition of 
Pyretic Saline, a most delicious and invigorating hcseiage, particulaily for Total Abstainers, the 
Delicate, and Invalid ; of special service in ., 9 . ri^ula^ Fevers^ and Rhrnmaiism^ and a low or altered 
ccndilioii of the system. Most Chemists sell the above with the Pyretic Saline 

In Patent GIass-.stoppered Bottles 25. and 4s. fid. each. 


Dr. POWEL’S balsamic LOZENGES. 

For Coughs, Asthmatic, Bronchial and Consumptive 
Complaints. 

These excellent Lozenges, prepared only by H. Lamplopch, have for many yean; been found of 
great service : their occasional use often prevents attacks from colds and inflammation. Frtre is. i\d. 

Have them in yonr houses to secure these advantages. 

NOTICE MY TRADE MAR/C AND NAME, 

H. LAMPLOUGH j m, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 



TRADE MARK.— Sanctioned by H. M.’s Government. 

HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY. 

Dr. LALOR’3 

PHOSPHODYNE. 

Trade Mark— PHOSPHODYN E.” 

Piolcck'd undci tlie Traile Marks’ Act (3S and 30 Vicl., ch 01). 

EnacU’d ky the “ Queen's JMosl TiACiLcnt 2 c 4 li An^ns^ ^875. 

Discovered & so named, A. D. 3862, by Dr. E. D. LALOE, M.D. 

A Pmiu Sohitii’iii of PHOSPHORUS in 1 oMi])in.iLw>n wilh i ('vpnpi'li'n .m 1 Iip the 

"NN niitlcr of Moilt-rn I JuMiiistiy. ficc from Strychnia 'unl .ill D.mqt Act.\( Hmi.' Pit m' 1,1 

the iiitl ilic only Sah-. Pioinpt, and Reluhle PHOMMiDRK' Rl'.Ml'.Dv foi n\ - , -m 1 t d 

III un, W oir\ , .\nMLt) , K\cUt nv nt, Ijntt, lit ins, lluaii< s Pr‘-ssinf, Ninon, l*ii> ai.iti n, \i,io 
P iiH, \^.ls’^n^ Dit.isfs AMliniolir, U* nsninpii\t, Sionuu li .nitl l.ixoi l i.nipl iint Inijiiii tI 
N'ltntifjii, Tmi)i>VLi isli«*tl Pilmul, Piiinituri: Decline, ami .ill moiLiil • onailiom of lln. sysl* ii,. ilrp, ii- 
cl:\nt upon the tieliouniy of Vital I’oice. 

Dr. LALOn’S FH 0 SFH 0 D 71 TE 

Pnrific's T'ni w lit", llie III- < tl . ( l»‘.in. the Skin Thrnou^hlj Inviu nates the Inin, n-' md 
Musi'lis, Uc-i m.r-j;i a 1 ilo 1 all'iin luiletioiis of 1 if»' h\ supol yiiiL, 1 1n. PI lO^iPH* )K1( < ]■ m iil 

wim li lia, hi t n w i-i« d, and ilnis linpiits l*ntMi;v and JmcsIi \ ji ilu\ to tin L.sl'.iv ti d N-i', i 
I'leclin I’tncc son! Rapi<ll> ( 'nics t \ci j hirm of Keisous l>thdil>, P.a.djsis, N,.iv(;iis Mnui a.d 
Hctirl Disf.tses, tunii wluilcvi tansc. 

Dr. LALOa’S FE 0 SPH 0 S 71 TE 

V> inc; a n.ilural Rf‘;i<) 1» \ i i\n, its I'nei jjiMin; l\ll.*i ts .an* not followt il l.y r-n ies])o’i.hnL’ i- Ti ii-m 
hilt ait I'tiiiMVMSi , and in f'OMmMtlv shovMi fiom tlio in i d. iv of n ailiii.n"lialioM h\ 'i»i.*uo. 
«ilj|t* iiu 1 1 .no of X« I \ 111 ‘ P* 'W ai , \\ nil {» • Im. tit' \ I omi '^litmi.ili uid I oinftii (, to m Im h tl>i p ai .l 
1 ms loin; Il t-n 111 n t. tuned, DR I A I » ) R’s PIR ) -I’l P ) Dn M*. mvi.^ had to iln HiIiiimi -.tun 
faic ill a suitah ( foiintlic I*!j spliotit or lavel/ i\nmi iim.: i Icim'nt of lifi aludi his Inin v i u i 
anil t \c‘iis an uiiijoiiant iiinu in dio i ih on the Pn<\i\. Sin , \i., \' n Nimo- , S', n |. \t. 

ot a Null itivc, 1 oiiii , am I Invii;'>iaLin ; di.nat It'i . tin i« hv t h Kiiij all NVasliii;'i| iln' \ ii ,1 hlnnl, 
and llio inoit cxli.oisi un; Pio.ts>-ts uf iafe. m iiiit.iiniii.; that Iluio ml I h.km of 'In Ih mi .uni 
.''liisciil.tr .s^'.tcm vh'th lend- i . the Mi^u (iiitM’itr. fl m-i*v. I 1 iiim.,\i and I'Mit.iMn 
t ritiiclv ovi 1-1 rjiiiiiu; ill It Dull, Iiiumm umI SIiit;.;i li tii ■.pti',in*)n \\lin.h m uiv poi . iiM t 
in ,dl ihcir at Lion, A .M ni elioo-H Rt. d native foi IJi.iin 1 oiloi Cli*i ,5 men, IIlisIih s , iin.i', .uni all 
e:’i'.if;cd in the k om]n tilivi Srni>;glc 

Sold in bottles at 4s. 6d. and lls. by all Export, Wholesale, and Retail Medicine 
Vendors throughout the World. 

PUBLIC NOTICE AND WARNING — 'I’o M«’tln.mc \ endois .ind the pnhlu oiOifii 'hit.nni 
huUa, ( hina, uid the I olniuf. Dr LALOR’S PHOSPHODYNE is tiu- iml> Meihiu. • i - ..um 
the* name PIlOSPHtiDYNL ili.it has the Naiu tnni of till Piiunh lioM.iiiim.iit, .u>d foi ul.nli lit 
M.ijcsiy's Ucnisli.if of Tl'idn Mai'Us” h v^mtad ('-Mlifnarts to D t. LAI.OR ONLY- 
I h..'u l.ac Dk Is ilic..nl\ lt:;itiiu.it< ,aiid (icnii.no PHOSPHODYNE* BliWAKl "> 

Mt.in .mil aciionalilc Fiandnl ni luiitaiioiM that inaj emanate iioin Ai.stiali i 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. I'.Miy Dt.ilk* Imais tin* Ihiii'sh ( */t»vi*rmnent St. imp w in tin woiiK 
Dk. I item’s PiiosMitiiiVNi-, Lo.idon, I'an'lantl, eimravt d ilieiron I'j (Jnhi of Mti Majt-ay's 

iiononr.iiiic ( omiin . nm- is . IF NOT, IT IS A FORGERY, and you have been Impcsed on 
by a worthless Imitation. 


'r/ic P/iosp/un'fi' Pyf'u/uf uf trif/t C'urrs^ post ^Vm^, fru/u 

Dr. R. D. LA LOR, 

Bay House, 32, Gaisfonl Btroot, London, N. W. 

(TAt- So/c Prupriclor and Ori^iiialor oj Phospliodync.) 



machine DEP(5t. 



'^ATENT FIXED WINDING ENGINE, 

P. D. FRAMJEE, 

Oummission Agent and the largest Im- 

MACHINERY, 

Machi^"' y Stock. 

Workshop — T.mhcs, Drillini?, Phininir, Slottinj^, Punching and 

Si»-viiiiig, J)iass and Sheet Culling Machinery. 

JSllgfilies — Portable; Scmi-fixed, Vertical, Horizontal and Donkey (from 
a-^^o Jll^) Rider’s Patent Hot Air Engine with Pumps combined. 

Pumps. --Force, Taft, Centicfugal, Feed, Direct Acting Steam Pumps 
and Manual Fire Engines. 

Miscellaneous. — Cranes, Crab-winches, Patent Chain Blocks, Screw- 
jacks, Kitchen Stoves, Saw-benches, Chaff-cutters, Forges, Corn- 
grimiing Mills, Bullock-gears, Liiho. Presses ami Stones, Brick, 
inakini* Machines, Lawn Mowers, Weighing Machines and Scales- 
'rnrashing and Winnowing Machines, Leather- Belting, &c., &c. 

All these are from the smallest to largest sizes with the latest 
improvements. 

Up-country orders for Machinery of any description will be promptly 
executed here or imported from Home through my direct Agents, 







